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FOREWORD 
By Sir Cartes Morris, M.A., LL.D., D.Litt., Formerly Vice-Chancellor of 
the University of Leeds 

A BOOK about the educational ideas of the past is timely. We 
suffer, I think, in our day from not giving enough attention to ideas, 
and actions tend to spring from tactical considerations rather than 
to be based upon fundamental thinking. 

We suffered perhaps, or at least we tend now to think we suffered, 
from too much thinking and too little willing and doing between the 
wars. We saw the good in all things and in all men and we were 
too mellow in our judgments, and also perhaps too nostalgic for 
perfection, to take upon ourselves any pregnant decisions. We 
allowed the obvious next step to wait upon prolonged consideration 
of whether there might not be something better, something free from 
all possible objection. Now we seem driven, not altogether 
deliberately or consciously perhaps, not to make that particular 
mistake again. 

We constantly remind ourselves of “facts” conscientiously estab- 
lished by “science”. Politics is concerned with the possible and not 
with what we should like in heaven. The moral progress of the 
individual must take account of human nature; and advance at one 
front will be offset, we may rely upon it, by a retreat or even a 
catastrophe at another. Education must carefully appreciate the 
situation, before it plans an action; the forces of social background 
have their own ineluctable laws which cannot be cheated, and 
even for the individual at the ultimate level there is always Freud 
in the background. We tend therefore to think only of techniques 
and to hand over the command to the technician. 

All this has its very good points. We have gained greatly from 
the triumphs of technique in the past generation or two. We have 
learned much about working with the nature of the child rather than 
against it; and many benefits and conveniences have come to us 
from the skill and energy which have been devoted to subject 
analysis, But it has its faults also. Experience seems to suggest that 
really vigorous study of techniques does not go well with a really 
active care for first principles and fundamental aims. At a time 
when there is so much which needs doing we tend to tell ourselves 
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that basic questions of philosophy are very difficult and would 
take a long time to answer; and that wharever the answer to them 
may ultimately prove to be, the next few steps are obvious enough 
in any case and the immediate task is to see that they are well and 
truly taken. Real thinking can be put off to another day—some day. 

I sometimes think that in our generation we have swallowed 
this faith hook, line, and sinker. It may be that there comes a point 
for every generation, as for every man, when it is determined 
whether for the rest of its time it will be practically minded or 
whether it will really think. No doubt the practical man sometimes 
has a thought or a fancy or two in a casual hour; and the philo- 
sopher occasionally takes a decision and performs an action. But 
in the last resort, it may be, the man and the generation find them- 
selves each committed to the one habit of mind or to the other; and 
the way of life will bear the marks of this commitment right through. 

So it seems to me that this book is timely. The writers are 
forcing no doctrine upon us, explicit or implied. They are giving 
us a generous opportunity to remind ourselves, or to learn for the 
first time, about the ideas of the great thinkers of the past, and of 
Some not so great but still for various reasons worthy of considera- 
tion in our day. They show wide learning, 
and sympathy in making the stranger ideas i 
task has involved much labour and patienc: 
satisfaction of knowing that it was very well 


and great imagination 
ntelligible to us. Their 
e, but they can have the 
chosen. 


PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


EDUCATION has its phases and fashions. During the past few 
decades, teaching methods and child study have almost kept pace 
with the dramatic expansion of psychology, but in this post-war 
period there are indications of a reversion of interest towards the 
theory and philosophy of education, the study of which engaged the 
attention of many educators during the early years of the century. 

The new spate of argument on the content of teacher training 
courses is but a symptom of the change of attitude. There is a 
growing realisation of the need for a fresh examination and assess- 
ment of the aims of education—a task which can only be fruitful if 
it be attempted in the light of the experience and ideas inherited 
from the past. At the same time, our thinking should take into 
account the present as well as the past, the new as well as the old. 

In this volume we have presented the creative ideas, which 
from the earliest times to the present day, have shaped men’s 
conceptions of the aims and meaning of the educational process. 
The biographical approach was deliberately selected to make the 
reader aware of the dangers of over-generalisation in educational 
thinking, and the mis-application of past ideas to present circum- 
stances. Every educational thinker is to a great extent a creature of 
his age and environment. In addition, his own individual per- 
sonality and attitude have to be considered. All our thinkers 
developed ideas which were related to transitory conditions alone 
but, on the other hand, all formulated certain ideas which appear to 
us as timeless and universal. 

We have made no attempt to formulate a set of conclusions 
which conform to a particular school of philosophical thought. 
We are two individuals who view problems from different stand- 
points and our contributions are made in the light of our own 
preferences. It is for the reader himself to form his own conclu- 
sions, and the Suggestions for Further Reading have been drawn 


up with this end in view. 
It was inevitable that a number of philosophers and educa- 
tionalists should either have been omitted or given brief attention 


in the original edition of this book. Experience in using it with 
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post-graduate students has shown the need for the inclusion of 
other thinkers, and in some cases a rearrangement of the text in 
regard to those already mentioned. As a consequence the 
amendments and additions have been made. 

A fuller treatment has been accorded to French Renaissance 
writers, Rabelais, and Montaigne, and more attention has been 
given to eighteenth-century educational thinkers in Britain. In 
Chapter XV the treatment of the Utilitarian contribution has been 
revised to remove certain ambiguities, Chapter XVII now consists 


Y, slightly amplified, The 


following 


ition will meet the needs which 


U.S.S.R., together with suggestions for 
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CHAPTER I 
GREEK IDEAS ABOUT EDUCATION—PLATO 


Chronologically, no doubt, one should commence the study of 
educational ideas with an account of the views professed and taught 
by Socrates and Plato, but the pursuit of this method raises a 
considerable number of problems. Plato’s educational theory 
emerges from his philosophical thinking. It is intimately connected 
with his views about the nature of the state and the end which the 
citizen should strive to attain. Moreover, the state in question was 
the Greek city state and the citizens members of that small group 
of freemen in whose hands the conduct of civic policy rested. Thus 
to estimate rightly the full significance of Plato’s educational theory, 
one should first study the development of his philosophical doctrines 
so that what he has to say on the subject of education will be re- 
vealed in its natural setting. Every thinker is to a certain extent 
conditioned by the age in which he lives and this is true of even the 
greatest. In numerous ways the educational theory of Plato soars 
beyond the narrow limits set by the educational practice: of his day. 
but one must always keep in mind that the principles he enunciated 
took their point of departure from what was actually being carried 
out in such states as Athens and Sparta during his own lifetime. 
Hence one should view Plato’s contributions to educational theory 
in the light of the Greek way of life, of the institutions developed 
by the Greek peoples, and of the outlook and methods of the 
Hellenic schools. 

Such a programme is obviously impossible within one short 
chapter of a work of this type and therefore the only practicable 
course is to survey Plato’s educational theory, detached as far as 
it may be, from the main current of his philosophy. In defence of 
this plan it may perhaps be urged that there are many excellent 
works dealing with different aspects of the philosophy of Plato, 
or with the Greek view of life, which are accessible to the student 
and some of the most useful of these are indicated in the biblio- 
graphy. Even more essential is the study of Plato’s own writings 
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and the student is advised at every turn to consult such a transla- 
tion of the Dialogues as that of Jowett. 

Socrates, so far, has not been considered. It is well known that 
he never put his thoughts into writing. He appears as a major 
character in most of the Platonic Dialogues but one is naturally 
prompted to ask how far the opinions attributed to him are those 
of the historic Socrates. On the whole, writers of the nineteenth 
century in stressing Plato’s excellence as a dramatic artist, took the 
view that the character of Socrates served merely as a convenient 
mouthpiece for the expression of Plato’s own beliefs. More 
recently, such scholars as J. Burnet and A. E. Taylor have developed 
the theory that the Socrates of the earlier dialogues is the historic 
Socrates. Eventually Plato’s thought outstripped anything that can 


justifiably be attributed to Socrates, and in the later dialogues, 
Socrates either takes a more subordinat 


at all. The dividing line is assumed t 
of the Republic in which Plato begin: 
which passes beyond anything that 
There is no space to consider the 

theory but it may be stated, that wi 
a belief in it, the writers have adop! 
point of view held by Burnet and 


arrangement is that the se 
eliminated. 


e position or does not appear 
o be that of the middle books 
s to develop a line of thought 
may be attributed to Socrates. 
arguments for and against this 
thout committing themselves to 
ted as a working hypothesis the 
Taylor. One advantage of this 
parate consideration of Socrates can be 


he Republic took shape. 
convinced him, that at 
not be realised amongst 


picture of a less perfect 
suited to it. 


men, Plato set out in the Laws to draw a 
state and the type of education which was 
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One striking feature about the writings of Plato is that they 
Present no finished cut and dried system of philosophy or education. 
You may look for one but you will not find it. Plato was not a 
system maker. He was convinced that the truth about the things 
which really matter cannot be obtained ready made. It comes as 
a result of thought and discussion. One starts with opinions that 
seem to be acceptable but when they are submitted to criticism by 
one’s fellow searchers after truth, the inadequacy of them becomes 
apparent and it is necessary to modify, supplement, or restate them. 
Unsatisfactory ideas are rejected and as a result of discussion and 
Criticism, the mind gradually moves forward in its quest for truth. 
Each new idea must be thoroughly tested and hammered out, as it 
were, before it can be accepted and when it has been justified, it is 
no longer an opinion taken over from others but a conviction which 
has become part and parcel of the thinker’s own self. 

This explains why the dialogue form commended itself to Plato. 
It was not only in line with the traditions of the schools but it could 
lay before us the actual progress of thought, a forward movement 
activated in part by the thinker himself, in part through the impact 
of other minds upon him. All through his life Plato evinced a 
decided mistrust of the written word, especially of the formal 
philosophical treatise. His own teaching in the Academy was 
purely oral. Aristotle speaks of his “unwritten dogmas” and this 
phrase has generally been taken to mean that Plato never wrote 
his lectures. Some of his hearers took notes of them and even 
published accounts of his most famous lecture on the Good. This 
was entirely foreign to Plato’s mind and in the Seventh Epistle, 
which is now generally recognised as genuine, he set forth his own 
view in most unmistakable terms. He wrote, “There exists no 
writing of mine on this subject, nor ever shall. It is not capable 
of expression like the other sciences. It is only after long inter- 
course and a common life devoted to the subject, that a light is 
suddenly kindled, as though by a leaping flame, and reaching the 
soul, it thereafter feeds itself”. (Ep. vii, 341c.) 

In the Phaedrus (274b—278e), Plato asserts that discussion 
is the only sure way of attaining truth. Socrates introduces a myth, 
which Phaedrus claims has been invented for the occasion, to 
illustrate how writing was introduced. In ancient Egypt there was 
a god named Theuth who invented the art of writing and recom- 
mended it to Ammon who was king in the city of Thebes. Theuth 
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tried to persuade the king to adopt the art of letters on the ground 
that it would improve the memories of the Egyptians and make 
them wiser. Ammon was not convinced and retorted that Theuth 
was claiming for his invention a quality that it did not Possess. 
Instead of improving the memories of men, written records tend to 
make them forget. They trust to the written characters and neglect 
the use of memory. They think that they know a great many things 
but in reality they have learnt nothing. The book is like a picture. 
The artist’s figures may seem to be alive, but if they are questioned, 
they cannot answer. Ina similar way, if you question a book about 
its meaning, you will obtain no reply. It is only the living voice of 
the author that can explain his meaning. Once a thing has been 


o the hands of unintelligent folk 


Justice ? Cephalus, the old 


of the universe h i 
materialism. Even their pe 
ea and qiough (Anaxagoras had introduced the j 
and seemed, as Aristo’ e a sober man in contrast with the 
random talk of his predecessors” ‘(Metaphysics 984b), he made little use 
of the conception. For Plato's criti m of Anaxagoras see Phaedo (98b). 
By the middle of the fifth century B.C, the attempts of a materialistic science 
to explain the world had broken down and men’s interests turned to what 
one may call human problems, in Particular, the Problem of knowledge and 
conduct. This was the Period when the Sophists se. 
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machus, blusteringly overstates his case and falls an easy prey to 
Socrates. He is silenced for a time and then opens up a new line 
of argument by appealing to the facts of contemporary Greek city 
life. Certainly, injustice when committed by the petty sneak-thief 
does not pay; he is quickly discovered and punished. Injustice, 
however, when practised on the grand scale is altogether another 
Matter. It not only succeeds but brings ample profit to the 
Napoleon or Hitler of crime; in fact, what is usually considered as 
injustice becomes justice if carried out on a sufficiently large scale. 
The just man is the weak man who is the victim of the stronger and 
utterly unscrupulous personality. 

Once again, Socrates is able to refute Thrasymachus who 
departs discomforted, but there are two characters of the dialogue 
who are not at all satisfied with the conclusions reached by the 
discussion. They are Plato’s brothers, Glaucon and Adeimantus, 
Who would like to believe that the practice of justice is the right 
Tule in life but feel that they are unable to produce adequate answers 
to the contrary assertions which they hear at every hand on every 


day of their lives. 

Book I of the Republic is the classical example of the methods 
of the historic Socrates. Aristotle tells us that “two things may be 
fairly ascribed to Socrates—inductive arguments and universal 
definition, both of which are concerned with the starting-point of 
Science”, Dr Boyd describes the procedure of Socrates as follows: 
“Socrates sought to make men define to themselves what they meant 
in common life when they spoke of actions as just or unjust, etc, 
First of all, he would get the inquirer to attempt a definition. What 
is justice? The answer probably takes the form of a list of just 
acts. But Socrates wants more than this. What is it that makes 
an act just? Then under the guidance of leading questions, another 
attempt is made at definition. Socrates shows its inadequacy. 
Another definition is constructed to meet the objections, again to be 
criticised, and again reconstructed. So the process goes on till both 
Heat n eE Gace i eae AEA 
emphasised the arts of rhetoric and disputation. This explains why Plato 
termed them paid huntsmen of rich young men and Aristotle defined them 
as men who made a fortune out of apparent wisdom. (See Plato-Soph. 223b 


and Aristotle-Soph. El. 165a.) Plato did not intend to attack the more 
Pome phists; in fact he held such men as Protagoras in great 


Tespect, 
1 Metaphysics, 1078b, 28-31. 
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Socrates and the learner are satisfied, and the definition is pro- 
nounced complete”.* 

To return to Glaucon and Adeimantus. The brothers make the 
following request to Socrates. Supposing they state in another form 
and as convincingly as possible the arguments of the Sophists, can 
Socrates lead them to a decisive answer? Glaucon and Adeimantus 
represent the intelligent, thoughtful, and earnest seekers after truth. 
They are disciples of Socrates who not only understand what he 
has to say but they can materially contribute to the course of the 
argument by advancing pertinent criticisms of his statements. When 
they argue that it is more important to acquire a reputation for 
justice than actually to be just, Socrates introduces a new factor 
into the discussion by relegating for the time being the discussion 
of the problem of justice as it concerns the individual. 
most clearly seen in the social and political relations of 
small in the individual, it is writ large in the state. 
easier task to discover the meaning of justice in the community 
at large and when this has been accomplished, 


» it may be that 
what justice in the individual involves will stand out all the more 
clearly. 


Justice is 
men; writ 
It may be an 


Socrates begins this new line of thought by tracing the origin 
and development of the community. One can fairly ascribe the 
beginnings of organised society to the need for 
food, and clothing, in fact, to the satisfa 
needs. At this level the commun 


ponding develop- 
de artists, poets, 
xurious standard of 


e community. Hence 
1 W. Boyd, An Introduction to the Republi 
Allen and Unwin, reprint, 1922. public of Plato, p, 14, George 


ment in the arts and now our city will inclu 
musicians, actors, and dancers. A more Ju 
living will have an effect upon the health of th 
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there will be a demand for doctors. The net result of this develop- 
ment will be that the territories of the original city will become 
insufficient to support the increased number of inhabitants and the 
State will be forced to expand and, in so doing, will come into 
collision with its neighbours. This calls attention to a new element 
in the community. Socrates envisages the formation of a standing 
army. It will be no mere citizen militia but a highly trained body 
of men and, to show what he has in mind, he deliberately chooses 
the name auxiliaries (créxovpot), the technical term which was 
used to describe the professional soldiers who formed the personal 
guard of monarchs. 

So far, two classes of people have been discovered within the 
state—the ordinary citizens who are concerned with supplying the 
needs of a civilised life, and a military class from whom the actual 
rulers or guardians will be selected. In the Republic, Plato has 
nothing to say about the education of the “lower orders”, though 
in the Laws, he makes some attempt to supply the omission. It 
was not merely that Plato as a member of a noble family was 
biased in favour of an aristocracy, but also, like all free-born 
Greeks, he tended to take the view that manual labour, trade, and 
even professionalism rendered the individual unsuited to take his 
part in war or politics, It is essential to realise that Plato is not 
suggesting a system of castes. The division into classes rests upon 
merit and ability, not upon the accident of birth. Those who show 
themselves unfitted to continue in the class in which they were born, 
will be degraded to a lower class and members of the latter may 
likewise be raised to higher estate. In fact, he denies any suggestion 
of a caste system in his famous myth (Republic, 415). Some are 
born with gold in their composition; others are made of silver, and 
again, others of brass and iron. They are destined to become 
respectively, the rulers, auxiliaries, and the ordinary citizens of the 
State. The hereditary principle is by no means absolute. Parents 
who are guardians or auxiliaries may produce offspring with a 
mixture of brass and iron and vice versa. In short, Plato recog- 
nised that heredity is not the only factor which counts; the other 
is what the child actually becomes and this is determined very 
largely by environment of which education must be regarded as the 
Most important part. Special attention, therefore, must be given to 
the early education of those from whom the guardians will be 
Chosen. Plato, therefore, describes at some length, a programme 
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of training which is designed to develop the latent talents of the 
possible rulers. i : A 
Before considering the early education of the guardians, it will 
be necessary to clear up one important point. Some commentators 
have identified the lowest class in the state with the “working class” 
of a modern industrial community. Plato’s division of the state 
into classes is designed to emphasise that there are different kinds 
of social service which the citizens perform. Since the activity of 
ruling is distinct from that of fighting, the guardians are divided 
into the older and more experienced men who have proved them- 
selves fit to bear rule, the guardians proper, and the younger men 
whose duty it is to ward off enemy attacks and maintain law and 
order in the community. The lowest class in the state undoubtedly 
includes wage earners but it also contains shopkeepers, merchants, 
employers of labour, professional men, and what we should now 
call men of independent means. In fact it is composed of all those 
who are not actually engaged in ruling or defending the state. 
The temptation to discuss the specific virtues of the three classes 
of the community, temperance, courage, and wisdom, and to show 
how the fourth cardinal virtue, that of justice, emerges from the 
harmonious relations between the classes, would, if indulged, carry 
us beyond the limits imposed by one short chapter. In the same 
way, justice in the individual, consisting in the unity and harmony 
of the rational, spirited, and the appetitive elements of the soul, 
cannot be discussed here, This extremely sketchy summary of the 
early part of the Republic is only intended to serve as an intro- 
duction to Plato’s theory of education. 
Plato is quite definite in his view about the aim of education. 
He believes that education means a great deal more than merely 
imparting information, It involves the redirection of the whole 
Personality; in modern terms, education is equivalent to conversion, 
the turning of the eyes of the soul towards the 


light which hitherto 
has been unperceived. This is stated emphatically : “Our present 
argument shews us that there is a faculty Tesiding in the soul of 


each person, and an instrument enabling each of us to learn; and 
that, just as we might suppose it to be impossible to turn the eye 
round from darkness to light without turning the whole body, so 
must this faculty or this instrument, be wheeled Tound, in company 
from the perishing world, until it be enabled to endure the contem- 
plation of the real world, and the brightest Part thereof, which, 
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according to us, is the Form of the Good. Hence, this very 
Process of revolution must give rise to an art, teaching in what way 
the change will most easily and most effectually be brought about. 
Its object will not be to generate in the person the power of seeing. 
On the contrary, it assumes that he possesses it, though he is turned 
in a wrong direction, and does not look towards the right quarter; 
and its aim is to remedy this defect”. 

This redirection of the soul must be achieved by turning it 
towards the right objects, and this can be accomplished because 
there is something in the nature of soul to assist our efforts. It is 
of the very essence of the soul to be imitative. Surround it with 
the right kind of environment and it will begin to assimilate itself. 
The main problem of education is to discover how to provide the 
individual with the most suitable kind of environment. Hence, in 
Plato’s programme for the elementary education of the guardians, 
One will look in vain for an account of teaching methods. The 
emphasis is upon placing the individual in the midst of those things 
Which are like what we desire him to become. The first step will 
be to see that the individual has the right ideas about the gods whom 
he Worships and the great men whom he should reverence and 
admire. Later, we shall see that the same thought occupies Plato’s 
mind when he speaks about the effects upon the soul which are the 
Consequence of the contemplation of beauty and of education in the 
Sciences, 

The content of the early training given to the guardians is based 
Upon Plato’s conception of the nature of the soul. Since it is a living, 
developing entity, at one stage of its growth it will be more suscept- 
ible to certain agencies and media than at others. In the early stage 
it is reached through the imagination and the emotions and therefore 
the aim of education during this period will be to stimulate the love 
Of the beautiful in all its varied appearances. Ata later stage, when 
the Teasoning powers have developed, education will have as its 
Object the love and acquisition of truth, and at the highest stage, the 
Purpose of the educator will be to bring the soul to a knowledge 
of the Good, : 

The instruments by which the early training is to be effected are 
music (noverxy}) and gymnastic (yupvactixy). Plato accepted these 
from the practice current in the schools of his age but he also 
Was aware of the common faults of his countrymen. In Sparta, 

1 Republic, 518b. 
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where the emphasis was upon military training, the young men 
tended to grow up strong and hardy but rough and uncultured. In 
contrast, the Athenians concentrated upon intellectual and cultural 
activities with the result that they neglected self-discipline and 
stability of character. Hence there is much justice in the comment 
of some writers that the ideal state pictured in the Republic is a 
combination of all the most worthy features of S 
and Athenian culture. 

Plato believed that one can hardly make too early a start in the 
business of education. He realised that in childhood, first impres- 
sions occupy a privileged place. Hence Socrates says, “In every 
work the beginning is the most important part, especially in dealing 
with anything young and tender; for that is the time when any 
impression which one may desire to communicate, is most easily 
stamped and taken”. Elementary education begins with a training 


in music, but as the time draws near when the youth will have to 
take his place as a member of the ar 


be supplemented by gymnastic. 
these two kinds of training are 
Plato presumes that even in the 
some training in gymnastic and b 

of number and calculation. 
The term powrwý has a much wider significance than the 
English word “music”, Its connotation includes what we should 
music, and the arts, Thus we 


t education in poverky will begin 
with the myths and fables the child learns at his mother’s knee and 


partan discipline 


med forces of his city, it will 

It should not be assumed that 
meant to be mutually exclusive. 
early years the child will receive 
given instruction in the elements 


principally in mind the improvement of 

It will be necessary to exercise a stri 
stories which young children are told to 
false impressions about the things which 
saying this, one is for a moment aston 
advocates introducing to the children 
A narrative may be false in two ways: 
moral and spiritual lesson it conveys. 


ct superintendence Over the 
Prevent them from gaining 
really matter in life, After 
ished to find that Socrates 
narratives which are false. 
as regards fact and in the 
Plato has in ming the myth 
' Republic, 377. ? ibid., 410. 
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in which the truth of fact is subsidiary to the inner truth that is 
represented by the story. Few men have been more skilful than 
Plato in the use of myth and allegory as a means of instruction and 
in his hands they played a part somewhat similar to the Parables 
of the New Testament. 

Why does Socrates insist upon a close censorship of the stories 
which are told to children? The answer to this question arises 
from the position which the poets of Greece held as teachers of 
moral and religious truth. One might almost say that for the 
Greeks the poets took the place which the Old Testament stories 
held in the estimation of an earlier generation of Englishmen. It 
has been suggested that Plato’s criticism was aimed at the Homeric 
conceptions about gods and heroes. This is only partially true. 
His chief objection was directed to the new religious attitude repre- 
sented by Hesiod and other poets of his age which in reality was 
a religious revolution and which was typified in the Orphic 
It was not that Plato failed to see the aesthetic merits of 


mysteries. 
their work; indeed, on this account they were all the more 
dangerous. The picture they presented was untrue. Hence all 


accounts which depicted the gods as intriguing, fighting, lying, 
Practising fraud and deceit, and committing the foulest of crimes, 
were unfit for the young listener. In a similar way, later in Book 
II, when the dramatists are severely criticised, it is Aeschylus rather 
than Sophocles who is the main target. j . i 
The prime essential in educating young children is to foster a right 
attitude towards religion and for this reason, Socrates deals first 
with the stories about the gods. Children must start with a worthy 
conception of ‘God. Since the ultimate aim of education is know- 
ledge of the Good, in these early years, the Good will be presented 
in the form of a Being Who is supremely good and true. Unlike the 
gods in the Theogony of Hesiod, the true God is incapable of change 
or deceit, Neither can He lie. Plato was well aware that telling the 
truth was not a virtue for which the Greeks were distinguished. He 
puts into the mouth of Socrates the distinction between the verbal 
lie and the lie in the soul of which the former is a pale imitation. 
The lie in the soul is described as “lying with the highest part of 
Oneself, and concerning the highest subjects”. The lie in the soul 
is a state rather than an act; its essence is that the whole personality 
is turned in the wrong direction. It stands for a life in which the 
Person who lives it has deceived himself and whilst accepting evil 
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as his goal in place of good, is under the delusion that what he 
does is entirely justified. One of the chief aims of education is 
to turn the soul in the right direction and save it from a life of self- 
deceit and delusion.' 

The next step is to consider the stories concerning the heroes 
and the souls of the departed. The characters of great men should 
always be presented to children as worthy of imitation and any of 
their actions which suggest cowardly, undisciplined, or immoral 
behaviour should never be mentioned. Nor is it desirable to picture 
the life beyond the grave as a gloomy existence and one to be feared, 
a course which would bring up young people to fear death. Our 
aim is to train them to be truthful and temperate and the latter 
virtue will comprise obedience to persons in authority, control of 
the bodily appetites, and avoidance of pride and insolence. 

So far only the content of literature has been discussed. The 
next problem is concerned with its form. Plato has now in mind 
older children in whom the artistic sense has begun to develop. He 
divides literary form into three types: that which consists wholly in 
imitation, i.e. where the author employs direct speech as repre- 
sented by the drama; that which uses indirect speech, the poet him- 
self telling the story, i.e. the narrative and lyric; and that which is 
a combination of both these types, i.e. the epic. He is not concerned 
with the respective merits of these forms considered purely as works 
of art. He believes that literature is a most potent factor in the 
formation of character because the individual will always tend to 
imitate the actions of the characters he admires, He is not interested 
in deciding which is the highest form of the literary art; the main 
object in his thoughts is to emphasise that whatever is placed before 
the young upon which their imitative powers may work, must be 
the most worthy in the spiritual and moral sense. His criterion is 
ethical rather than aesthetic. 

The treatment of music taken in the narrower sense is similar. 
He attaches considerable importance to the influence for good or 
for ill that music exercises upon the emotions. Therefore he would 
exclude from the community all songs and melodies that are 
sensuous and effeminate. Likewise, many-stringed instruments 

1 The lie in the soul may be compared to the meaning attach 
commentators to the New Testament phrase, “ i 
To understand fully what Plato meant by this t 


two Sermons of Bishop Butler: no. vii, Upo. 
and no. x, Upon Self-Deceit. 


> ed b 
Sin against the Holy Spirit 


erm, the reader should 
n the Character of Lies 
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would be banned and the only type of music to be encouraged is 
the stirring martial rhythm. A similar censorship would apply to the 
arts and crafts. So strongly does Plato feel on this matter, that he 
suggests government supervision of all craftsmen and artists. 
Speaking of education in povri) Socrates declares: “Is it then, 
Glaucon, on these accounts that we attach such supreme import- 
ance to a musical education, because rhythm and harmony sink 
most deeply into the recesses of the soul, and take most powerful 
hold of it, bringing gracefulness in their train, and making a man 
graceful if he be rightly nurtured, but if not, the reverse ? and also 
because he that has been duly nurtured therein will have the keenest 
eye for defects, whether in the failures of art, or the misgrowths of 
nature; and feeling a most just disdain for them, will commend 
beautiful objects, and gladly receive them into his soul, and feed 
upon them, and grow to be noble and good; whereas he will rightly 
censure and hate all repulsive objects, even in his childhood, before 
he is able to be reasoned with; and when reason comes, he will 
welcome her most cordially who can recognise her by the instinct of 
and because he has been thus nurtured”.? 

g in what we should now call physical educa- 
Idhood, Plato reserves the more systematic 
c until the last two or three years of adoles- 


cence when the youth is looking ahead to the time he will enter 
upon his full-time military service. Like music, gymnastic is 
valuable because of its influence upon the soul, the part it plays in 
the building of character. Without doubt it will promote bodily 
health and develop physical skill, strength, and hardiness, but these 
qualities, desirable as they are, should not be regarded as the chief 
aim of physical education. The mental qualities which will be 
encouraged by a right training in gymmastic are of supreme import- 
ance and foremost are spirit and courage. Education in povoiry 
has been a training in culture but gymnastic prevents the develop- 
Ment of a one-sided personality. “Those who have devoted 
themselves to gymnastic exclusively, become ruder than they ought 
to be; while those who have devoted themselves to music are made 
Softer than is good for them.”? The blending of the two kinds of 
training will produce a well-balanced and harmonious character. 
r into the details of training in gymnastic but 


Plato does not ente $ i 
he criticises severely the Greek system which was designed to produce 


1 Republic, 402. 2 ibid., 410. 


Telationship, 

Although a trainin 
tion will begin in chi 
instruction in gymmnasti 
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athletes to compete in the games. From the practical point of view, 
gymnastic should prepare men for their military duties and make 
them “wakeful like watch-dogs, and possess the utmost quickness 
both of eye and ear”. They must be able to withstand changes of 
climate, privation of food and drink; in short, they should be fitted 
to endure the hardships of a military campaign. Their training 
must be of the type undergone by the commandos of the late war. 
The professional training of the athlete will not do this. The athlete 
submits himself to short periods of intensive preparation but in the 
intervals, he sleeps away his time and indulges freely in the good 
things of the table. The key-note to gymnastic training is simplicity 
both in diet and exercise. Hence the condemnation of the 
Syracusan table, the Sicilian variety of dishes, and the Athenian 
confectionery. The sure sign of intemperance and dissoluteness in 
the state is the readiness to have recourse to the law-court and the 
doctor. Plato knew the disease that was consuming the Athens of 
his day. The Athenian was really uneducated because he did not 
know how to plan his life morally and physically. 

The next problem is the choice of the future rulers of the state. 
The elementary education, so far discussed, is not sufficient of itself 
to produce the perfect guardian who must combine philosophic 
insight and practical experience. Hence from about the age of 
twenty to thirty, the auxiliaries will receive a secondary education 
which will be predominantly scientific in character. A period of 
higher education in dialectic will follow and then, for about fifteen 
years, those who have successfully completed those courses will 
gain practical experience through dealing with the day to day 
problems of administration. Only then will it be Possible to choose 
the rulers. Meanwhile, the young auxiliaries will be subjected to 
a close scrutiny. Examinations and tests are by no means new. It 
is true that intelligence and vocational tests were unknown but 
Plato insists that the auxiliaries ought to be given Tigorous tests to 
discover any defects of character or intelligence which will unfit 
them for the work of a guardian. It is essential that the would-be 
guardian should not only know what is good for the com 
but he should love it and strive for it with all his powers 
and mind. Public interests must come before private and therefore, 
in Book V, Socrates outlines what has often been called a socialistic 
or communist state. 


munity 
of body 
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Much nonsense has been written about Plato’s so-called com- 
munism because the fundamental difference between his view of 
the individual and that of modern socialism has been ignored. 
Modern socialism advocates increased state control in the sup- 
posed interests of the individual, e.g. state control of food and 
other necessaries of life, subsidies to keep down the costs of 
living, state insurance and medical services, state education, etc. 
Plato views the situation from the angle of the state and therein 
lies the weakness which Aristotle was not slow to perceive. Plato 
would encourage men to follow the good life by taking away, as 
far as possible, the inducements to evil, just as the mediaeval 
Monastic saw in seclusion from the world the removal of tempta- 
tions which might keep the individual from all that would impair his 


service to God. The view which is more popular in modern times 


asserts that strength and goodness of character are more manifest 
d amidst the distractions of the 


when a man attempts to serve Go 


world, the flesh, and the devil. 
Again, the suggested abolition of the family and the alleged 


communism of women also form points for misunderstanding. As 
A. E. Taylor remarks: “The overwhelming probability is that if 
any society should attempt to enforce on any part of itself regula- 
tions of the kind proposed in the Republic, the attempt would fail 
just because of their intolerable severity. No actual ruling class 
would be likely to consent to the absolute elimination of the 
affections of the family circle from its own life, even if it were pre- 
pared to reduce the gratification of the physical impulse of sex to 
the contemplated minimum. The true criticism on the whole treat- 
ment of sex in the Republic is that, like all non-Christian moralists, 
rigorist or relaxed, Socrates very much underestimates the signi- 
ficance of sex for the whole of the spiritual life”.’ 

One important educational principle, however, emerges from 
this section of the Republic. Are women to receive the same educa- 


tional opportunities as men, and are they also to be eligible to rule 
the state? It would be wrong to assume that Plato was a champion 
of feminist rights. He settles the whole matter on principle. The 
interests of the state are paramount and the kind of education which 
will produce good men will also produce good women. He believes 
that the differences between the sexes are not vital in considering 
this problem. Although on the whole men are more suitable than 


1 A. E. Taylor, Plato—The Man and his Work, p. 278, Methuen, 1926 
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women for war and government, they have no special talent which 
marks them out alone for these functions. Women will therefore 
receive the same kind of training as men and the same opportunities 
will be open to them. Aristotle did not agree and held that the 
differences between men and women are sufficient to affect the 
social functions of the sexes. Plato would urge co-operation 
between the sexes; Aristotle made the point that men and women 
are complementary to each other. Hence such a statement as Sir 
Richard Livingstone’s must be read with the above reservation in 
mind. He says, “Plato held that women and men were to receive 
the same education; it is an amazing notion for a society where 
women were inferior beings confined to the home, and one that had 
to wait for the late nineteenth century before slowly and painfully 
it won acceptance”,? 

One may now proceed to consider the scientific education of the 
guardians. Certain preliminary remarks seem necessary at this 
point. In the first place, although in the dialogue Socrates still 
holds the stage, a point has been reached where the historic character 
is no longer dominant and Socrates is used to express views that 
more properly represent Plato’s own contribution to thought. The 
historic Socrates was chiefly concerned with problems of knowledge 
and conduct. He was neither mathematician nor scientist. Plato 
was both and in the curriculum he sets forth, he is really describing 
that which formed the course of study in the early days of the 


Academy. In later years many important modifications were 
introduced. 


It is also well known that Plato was 
the doctrines of the Pythagoreans and th 
The conception of education as the co 
turning from pre-occupation with the vi 
plation of the realities which give it signi 
Pythagorean. In addition, the division 
studies of arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and music, was not 
only Pythagorean but it is interesting to note that these same studies 
formed the Quadrivium, the second group of studies of the Seven 
Liberal Arts of mediaeval times. 

Finally, all these studies are basically mathematical. This is 
accounted for by the fact that in the Greek world the only science 
which had been developed to any great extent was mathematics, 

1 Plato and Modern Education, p. 6, C.U P., 1944 
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is is evident in two ways. 
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and a good deal of the advance sprang from the work of Plato and 
the Academy. Aristotle was in future years to add to the mathe- 
matical sciences the biological. This is not, however, a complete 
explanation of the special significance which mathematical training 
possessed for Plato. One thing we can be certain about. Although 
he recognised the value of mathematics in everyday life, it was not 
the utilitarian value of the study which impressed him. He says, 
“Therefore, Glaucon, it will be proper to enforce the study by 
legislative enactment, and to persuade those who are destined to 
take part in the weightiest affairs of state, to study calculation and 
devote themselves to it, not like amateurs, but perseveringly, until, 
by the aid of pure reason, they have attained to the contemplation 
of the nature of numbers—not cultivating it with a view to buying 
and selling, as merchants or shopkeepers, but for purposes of war, 
and to facilitate the conversion of the soul itself from the change- 
able to the true and real”.’ 

One may summarise Plato's belief as follows. By nature and 
training the ruler must be a philosopher. “Unless it happen either 
that philosophers acquire the kingly power in states, or that those 
who are now called kings and potentates, be imbued with a suff- 
cient measure of genuine philosophy, that is to say, unless political 
power and philosophy be united in the same LA cae will be 
no deliverance, my dear Glaucon, for cities, nor yet, I believe, for 
the human race.”? The true philosopher does not conduct his life 
by expediency, by a superficial species of knowledge which Plato 


terms “opinion”. He lives and acts on principles; he seeks the 
urface appearances, even though 


realities and is not guided by 5 E ea oT 

they may constitute what he calls “true an ’, says a 

s b . tii d to contemp. e, an 

is that the philosopher 1s privleeee 

all bch The ability to frame principles and to apply them 

to particular cases involves the capacity of being able to handle 
ieuan mathematics was the one 


; i Plato, 
abstract i d in the time of i 
sip mnie ea with universal and abstract conceptions to any 


; times, the aspect of the practical 
a n, in modern š A a R 
er re et nee in relation to br ia ae : ife, 
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ae ae an mber that the utilitarian value of mathematics is 
ry to reme: 


Not the only one. 


1 Republic 2 ibid., 473. 
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Plato enlarges the original sciences of the Pythagorean school 
by dividing the study of geometry into plane and solid. Sms 
replies that the latter branch has not so far been developed. : It is 
now known that solid geometry was one of the special studies of 
Plato’s pupil, Theaetetus, the brilliant mathematician of the 
Academy. It should be noted, that while the study of music in the 
early education of the guardians was undertaken because of its 
influence upon the soul by means of the emotions, it is at this stage 
more properly a discipline in the principles of harmonics, the 
determination of the harmonic intervals and their reduction to 
numerical ratios, a study which operates on the soul which has now 
become susceptible to reason. 

Plato has been charged with teaching a faculty psychology and 
with upholding the doctrine of the transfer of training.? It is quite 
true that Plato and Aristotle also frequently make use of the term 
dvvayis which is often translated as faculty, but to suggest that 
they supported a faculty psychology in the sense in which the term 
is employed by twentieth-century psychologists, is to misread them 
entirely. When Plato, for instance, tells us “that those who have 
a turn for arithmetic are, with scarcely an exception, naturally quick 
at all sciences; and that men of slow intellect, if they be trained and 
exercised in this study, even supposing they derive no other benefit 
from it, at any rate progress so far as to become invariably quicker 
than they were before”, he is really pointing out that the study of 
mathematics gives an insight into certain principles of the intelligible 
world, furnishing the students, as it were, with a pattern of thinking, 
which is by no means the only one, but a pattern which is to be 
found in other departments of life.° 

In other contexts, Plato emphatically denies the theory of 
formal discipline and its corollary, the transfer of training. Thus 
when Socrates asserts that the scie 


a r ntific studies serye as a prelude 
to dialectic, he puts the query, “But you surel 


€ ae y would not regard 
the skilled mathematician as a dialectician ?” Glaucon replies 
“Assuredly not, I have hardly ever known a mathe: s 


matician who was 
1 Republic, ae. ET 
2 See R. R. Rusk, The Doctrines of the Great 
reprint, 1948, Macmillan. eat Educators, pp, 22-4, 


3 Plato’s view bears a similarity to modern doctrines such as t 

pressed by Professor P. Meredith when he deals with the aad z 
relational structures and inferential skills in learning. See Transfer af 
Training through the Application of Topic Anal. 


$ nalysis, Researches $ 
no, 2, University of Leeds Institute of Education, May 1950, es and Studies, 
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capable of reasoning”. In the Theaetetus, Socrates asks whether 
colours and sounds are perceived with or by means of the eyes and 
ears and his reply leaves no room for doubt. He says, “No one can 
suppose that in each of us, as in a sort of Trojan horse, there are 
perched a number of unconnected senses, which do not at all meet 
in some one nature, the mind, or whatever we please to call it, of 
which they are the instruments, and with which through them we 
perceive objects of sense”.? In other words he is maintaining the 
position that seeing, and hearing, and the other so-called faculties 
are but powers and functions of a unitary consciousness. 

Plato’s conception of education as the turning of the whole per- 
sonality in the direction of the light is admirably illustrated by the 
famous allegory of the prisoners in the cave. This is so familiar 
that it is not necessary to repeat it and the reader who is not 
familiar with it should read the opening paragraphs of Republic, 
Book VII. As already mentioned, education in the sciences is a 
prelude to the study of dialectic which Plato describes as the coping- 
stone of all the sciences. He believes that scientific knowledge is all 
very well as far as it goes but the scientist has not arrived at the 
truth of things. One restriction of mathematics lies in the fact that 
the mathematician cannot prove the first principles upon which his 
science is based. He is forced to assume them. He adopts certain 
hypotheses or postulates about the nature of number, space, a 
Straight line, etc. Therefore, mathematical science rests upon cer- 
tain assumptions which the mathematician takes for granted and 
having done so, he then proceeds to show what conclusions logically 
follow from his premises. It is the business of dialectic to examine 


the nature and validity of t 
Again, although the scie 
the individual and concrete O 


hese postulates. 
nces are not primarily concerned with 
bjects of sense but rather with the laws 


or principles which they exemplify, the scientist cannot avoid an 
appeal to the sensible. The mathematician, for instance, draws a 
square and its diagonal. When he is demonstrating the relations 
which hold between the diagonal and the sides of the square, he is 

particular square and its diagonal but about 


not ing about the : 
rae d diagonal which can only be perceived with 


the absolute square an 
the eye of ei mind. The postulate of the three kinds of angles, 


right angle, acute angle, and obtuse angle, is an example of what 


1 Republic, 531, 2 Theaetetus, 184. 
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Plato does not hesitate to say it is the business of dialectic to 
destroy. “The view of science taken in the Republic really does 
demand the destruction of the hypotheses of the special sciences. 
The hypothesis of three kinds of angles has a spatial character, and 
that is just why the geometer is forced to use sensible diagrams. 
The ideal is that arithmetic, geometry, and the rest should all be 
teduced to one science, and this canno 
special hypotheses remain. It is only wh 
that we can ascend to a first principle wh 


Good. Plato deprecates beginni 
an age. He says, “Whenever 
they pervert it into an amuse 

itate in their own Persons the artifices 
of those who study refutation—delighting, like puppies, in pulling 
and tearing to Pieces With logic anyone who comes near them’’,? 


It is essential to g 
For Socrates, it meant the art of discussi 


later books of the Republic and it cor 
had in mind when he referred to First Philosoph 


y or metaphysics. 
1 J, Burnet, Thales to Plato, pp. 229-30, Macmillan, 191 
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If the ideal of dialectic in this sense were attained, the seeker 
after truth would grasp in its entirety the efficient principle of the 
whole universe, or to use Plato’s terminology, he would understand 
the Form of the Good. The doctrine of the Forms has usually 
been ascribed to Plato and with many writers goes by the name of 
the Theory of Ideas. The choice of the latter phrase is unfortunate, 
because, although Plato sometimes uses the word idea, it suggests 
the modern usage of idea as being equivalent to a thought or even 
to any mental content. 

According to Burnet and Taylor, the doctrine of the Forms 
taught in the Phaedo is that of Socrates who developed it from the 
Pythagoreans, It can be expressed briefly as follows. Our experience 
Of sensible things causes our minds to envisage certain standards, 
Thus we speak of two sticks as being equal in length although we 
know that they are not exactly equal. The approximately equal is 
given through sense perception but the perfectly equal is only to be 
found in the realm of thought, the intelligible world. The same line 
of reasoning holds good of moral and aesthetic qualities. When 
Cebes discusses with Socrates the evidence for the immortality of the 
soul, he receives the answer that “if there be anything beautiful other 
than absolute beauty—it can be beautiful only in so far as it partakes 


of absolute beauty”. Socrates means that an object is called 


beautiful because of its participation in the form of beauty. 
Another way of expressing the same thought is that the objects of 
the sense world are real only in so far as they partake of or share in 
the nature of the ideal. This leads to the contrast between the world 
of sense experience as one of change, becoming, approximation, 
and the intelligible world which is the real and the eternal. In later 
life, Plato was not satisfied with the solution offered by Socrates and 
criticised it severely. In the Phaedo, there is nothing to suggest 
that Socrates had worked out a hierarchy of Forms with the Form 
of the Good at its apex. In the central books of the Republic, 
however, Plato definitely asserts this view. He compares the Form 
of the Good in the intelligible world to the sun in the sensible. 
It stands to the objects of knowledge as the sun does to the objects 
Of vision. The sun is responsible for visual colours and also 
enables the eye to see, but it ji cos the le ne seen 
i erceives them. In a similar way, the Good 

nor the eye which p f scientific knowledge bop eit bein 
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and the means by which they are known. Plato uses the above 
analogy because he admits that he is unable to give any more 
adequate explanation of the nature of the Good. f 

Is it correct to assume that the Form of the Good is equivalent to 
what the Christian understands by God? The answer is definitely 
negative. The Good is a Form but in the Timaeus, which is 
probably the latest of Plato’s dialogues, we are introduced to the 
Demiurge, the Creator of the visible universe and the best soul who 
fashions all things after the pattern of mathematical forms. The 
Demiurge approximates to the Christian conception of God, but one 
should remember that Plato considered the Form of the Good to be 
the superior. On the other hand, it must be admitted that many of 
the qualities attributed by Plato and his successors in the Academy 
to the Good are those which the Christian believes belong to God. 

It is perhaps in some ways a misfortune that educationists have 
studied the Republic to a far greater extent than the Laws. The 
latter is Plato’s longest work and was written in his old age when 
he had become disillusioned by the failure of his attempts to de- 
velop in Dionysius the qualities of the philosopher king. It was not 
that he abandoned his ideals but that he realised that contemporary 
circumstances prevented the establishment of the ideal state. Hence 
he set himself to contemplate the second-best, the best possible 
state. The result was that the treatment given in the Laws as 
regards education is more concrete and practical than the account 
of the Republic. It is significant that Socrates ceases to be a 
character of the dialogue. His place is taken by the Athenian 
stranger who is in reality Plato himself. This suggests that Plato 
had developed his own thought to a stage at which it would seem 
unnatural and untrue to put it into the mouth of Socrates. More- 
over, although the Laws keeps to the dialogue form, it is really a 
treatise. One misses the dramatic appeal of the Republic and this 
is why the latter has more strongly attracted English readers. The 
speakers of the Laws do little more than Tegister assent to the state- 
ments made; in fact, one might look upon this dialogue as a half- 
way house towards the systematic Philosophical exposition which 
appears in the writings of Aristotle. 

The Laws was intended to be a practical work. Each of the 
Greek cities and colonies had its own written constitution and code 


of laws, and the work of framing or modifying them fell either to 


some individual or to a small committee. No doubt, Many cities 
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who wished to redraft their constitutions applied to the Academy 
for the services of a trained and expert legislator. Hence it is not 
surprising that when the Romans came into contact with the Greek 
colonies in Sicily and southern Italy, they were influenced by Greek 
ideas about law. It has been claimed that the legal aspect of 
Greek philosophical speculation was responsible for the develop- 
ment of the jus gentium, the common principles of law which applied 
equally to native and foreigner. 

Plato finds it difficult to repress the thoughts which were upper- 
most in his mind and quite early in the Laws the problems of 
choosing the best ruler for the state and the type of education needed 
to produce him are introduced. Plato clings to his belief that the 
Process of education should start as soon as possible. He even 
suggests pre-natal care as necessary for the production of healthy 
offspring. He realises that the young baby is an active creature 
and he appeals to the practice of nurses who calm disturbed and 
restless infants by rocking them or by taking them into their arms 
and walking about with them. “Nursing and moving about by day 
and night,” he says, “is good for them all, and that the younger 
they are, the more they will need it; infants should live, if that were 
possible, as if they were always rocking at sea. This is the lesson 
which we may gather from the experience of nurses, and likewise 
from the use of the remedy of motion in the rites of the Cory- 


bantes.””? 


The newly born baby can only express his wants by crying and 


this stage lasts until about three years of age. It is, however, a very 
important period as far as education is concerned. Although it is 
true that the behaviour of the baby is governed by his feelings of 
pleasure and pain, it would be a grave error to suppose that all his 
wants should be immediately gratified. The aim should be to pro- 
duce in him a state of calm which lies between the extremes of 
pleasure and pain. Even the youngest infant is amenable to 
discipline. His random kicks and screams can be subjected to 
rhythm, for all infants find pleasure in melody and well marked 
rhythm. This result can be accomplished through music and 
dance. At three, the child is old enough to be punished when he 


1 Paws: 790., The Corybantic priests believed in the purgative value of 
music and physical activity. Hysterics were subjected to the music of the 
pipe, which after exciting them to violent physical activity, produced 
exhaustion and sleep from which the patients arose calmed in body and 


mind. 
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does wrong but care should be exercised lest punishment results in 
sullenness and resentment. 

Plato more than anticipates later thinkers in his insistence upon 
play as the natural activity of childhood. Leave young children 
to themselves and you will discover that they soon find plenty of 
activities which delight them; they will, in fact, invent their own 
games. Play should be regarded not only as a means of producing 
healthy bodies; it also accustoms children to co-operate with one 
another and is a good antidote to the growth of selfishness. It is 
not wise for adults to interfere too freely with children’s play. 
Nevertheless, nurses should be appointed to give adequate super- 
vision to see that they play in an orderly fashion and do not harm 
one another. Moreover, a special place should be selected for 
their play. One might with considerable justice suggest that here 
we have the idea of the nursery school. 

There would be a good deal of truth in ascribing to Plato the 
origin of the Play Way in education. Not only did he teach that 
the child expresses himself freely and naturally in play but he 


ve play. The individual activities 


young and lead to undesirable effects in later years, 
his play, the child represents throu 


play approach to learning should not be ne 

mends the methods of teaching practised by 

that country arithmetical games have been 
1 Laws, 798. 
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of mere children, which they learn as a pleasure and amusement, 
They have to distribute apples and garlands, using the same number 
Sometimes for a larger and sometimes for a lesser number of persons, 
They adapt to their amusement the numbers in common use, and 
in this way make more intelligible to their pupils the arrangements 
and movements of armies and expeditions—and again in measure- 
ments of things which have length, and breadth, and depth, they 
free us from that natural ignorance of all these things which is so 
ludicrous and disgraceful.”? 

Boys and girls should play together until they are six years of 
age and then should be separated. “Let boys live with boys, and 
girls in like manner with girls.”? The boys will be taught horseman- 
ship and the use of warlike weapons. The training of the girls 
should be on similar lines. Both sexes should be ambidextrous; 
use of the right hand alone means that the whole of the body is 
not being employed, a factor which may be disadvantageous to 
the soldier in battle. 

The musical and gymnastic training of the Republic is retained. 
Although both sexes will receive similar instruction, the spirit in 
which it is given will be different. The boys are destined to be 
soldiers and should be trained with that end in view. The girls will 
become mothers of families and only in later life, when they have 
Passed the age of childbearing, will they be called upon in an 
emergency to defend the state. In other words, the nature of the 
training given to boys and girls will be affected by the respective 
demands made upon them in later life. Moreover, the education 
provided is not, as in the Republic, limited to a small section of the 
community; it will be universal and compulsory for the children of 
all free citizens. Education should aim at producing the best type 
of citizen both for war and peace. In fact, the latter has the 
Precedence and since the training of the young is for the direct bene- 
fit of the state, the control of education should be in the hands of 
a government department. Thus we see that the social implications 
of education and the idea of a planned education for a planned 
society are not inventions of the twentieth century. 

Plato attached a high value to state supervision and control, 
The most important official in the state should be the Minister of 
Education, He should be at least fifty years old, a married man 
With children of his own. He should be elected by the magistrates 

1 Laws, 819. 3 ibid., 794, 
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to hold office for five years. He would decide exactly what should 
be taught and who would teach it, and a small committee of experts 
would be constituted to give him advice on technical matters. For 
example, he would decide whether children should be set to learn 
by heart the works of entire poets or be asked to memorise books 
of extracts. ; 

The periods for primary and secondary education are prescribed 
in the Laws. “A fair time for a boy of ten years old to spend in 
letters is three years; the age of thirteen is the proper time for him 
to begin to handle the lyre, and he may continue at this for another 
three years, neither more nor less, and whether his father or himself 
like or dislike the study, he is not to be allowed to spend more or 
less time in learning music than the law allows.”? 

But what of the dull and backward child? Plato has an answer 
ready. Such pupils must keep at their learning until they can read 
and write, but if by nature they are not able to attain the finer 
points of these arts within a prescribed period, they should be let 
alone. Plato was worried about the use of prose literature. He 
believed that it is dangerous for young boys and girls to read the 
works of philosophers and scientists. They are not ripe for such 
studies, but he was prepared to allow treatises on the laws and the 
principles of legislation to be read. Space will not permit discussion 
of the training in gymnastic about which in the Laws, Plato has 
more detail to give than in the Republic. 

Plato distinguishes between tw: 


; the measurement of Jen 
depth is the second: and the third h 


the stars in relation to one another. 


what is the truth, is disgraceful to eve: 


these matters minutely is neither easy, nor at all possible for every 
one; but there is something in them which is necessary and cannot be 


set aside”? The few who will enter upon a thoroughly systematic 
study of the mathematical sciences are those Who show by character 
and intelligence that they are fitted to be members of the ruling 
class. Thus he envisages two kinds of secondary education: one 
is almost tempted to suggest that he is feeling his way towards the 
3 ibid., 818, 


! Laws, 765-6. ? ibid., 810. 
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distinction which at the present time marks the difference in aims 
of the grammar and the secondary modern schools. 

How far does Plato supply the omission of technical and 
vocational education to which attention was drawn in discussing 
the range of studies outlined in the Republic? Although he has not 
abandoned the views about the nature of education which he 
expressed in the earlier dialogue, he now realises more clearly the 
importance of training for the work of adult life. He says, 
“According to my view, anyone who would be good at anything 
must practise that thing from his youth upwards, both in sport and 
earnest, in its several branches; for example, he who is to be a good 
builder, should play at building children’s houses; he who is to be 
a good husbandman, at tilling the ground; and those who have the 
care of their education should provide them when young with mimic 
tools. They should learn beforehand the knowledge which they 
will afterwards require for their art. For example, the future car- 
penter should learn to measure or apply the line in play; and the 
future warrior should learn riding, or some other exercise, for 
amusement, and the teacher should endeavour to direct the 
children’s inclination and pleasures, by the help of amusements, to 
their final aim in life. The most important part of education is 
right training in the nursery. The soul of the child in his play 
should be guided to the love of that sort of excellence in which 
when he grows up to manhood he will have to be perfected”. The 
reader should notice the emphasis upon approaching practical 
activities in the spirit of play. 

Higher education in dialectic is not discussed in the Laws, 
though in-the Epinomis, which A. E. Taylor regards as a genuine 
work of Plato and as a “thirteenth” book of the Laws, more is said 
about advanced studies in the sciences. As in the Republic, the aim 
in educating the select few is stated as the acquisition of wisdom 
(copia) and Plato once more expresses his opinion that the subject 
most fitted for this purpose is pure mathematics. The treatise ends 
by reasserting that the attainment of wisdom is only possible for 
the few and that the state should insist that the guardians devote 
themselves entirely to its quest. . 

Finally, the Laws presents a picture of a carefully planned 
system of schools staffed with trained teachers who are paid salaries 
he latter savoured of professionalism which was 


for their work. TI 
1 Laws, 643. 


CHAPTER Il 


ARISTOTLE AND EDUCATION 


The transition from the study of Plato to that of Aristotle 
appears at first sight like travelling from one country to another 
where the climate and the conditions of life are entirely different. 
This has led some to refer to Plato and Aristotle as if they were 
distinct types after one or the other of which each of us is fashioned 
so that the well-known lines of W. S. Gilbert could be applied to 
assert that everybody is born either a little Platonist or a little 
Aristotelian. It is as fallacious to exaggerate the differences 
between the two thinkers as it is to underestimate certain funda- 
mental similarities which become apparent after further reflection 
upon their works. There is indeed much truth in the assertion that 
Aristotle was the first Platonist, and that in some respects he was 
even more Platonic than his master. 

Certain differences between the two admit of quite a simple 
historical explanation, It is a matter of fact that while we possess 
all the written works of Plato, our knowledge of his oral teaching 
in the Academy is mainly derived from the criticisms of Aristotle. 
With the exception of the fragment on the Constitution of Athens, 
discovered in the late nineteenth century, all Aristotle’ 
and treatises have been lost, Both Cicero and 
his “golden eloquence”, and it is more 
Aristotelian dialogues were discovered, the 


s dialogues 
Quintilian praised 
than likely that if the 
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current in his day, there was no technica] 
as distinct from that of everyday speech, 
from the ordinary vocabulary of his fellow. 
defining accurately their meaning would ten 
the purposes of philosophical thought. Th 
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by Plato and in the dialogues there is already an indication that 
a technical philosophical vocabulary was in the making. If we 
Possessed an account of Plato’s lectures, we should probably find 
that the growth of a technical philosophical language had pro- 
ceeded much further than in the dialogues. In Aristotle, words and 
Phrases, which a century before his time, had been indistinguish- 
able from those used in everyday speech, had now become highly 
technical and constituted a specialised philosophical language. 
One has only to recall such frequently used phrases as form (eé8os), 
Matter (Ay), actuality (évepyeca), potentiality (Svvays), and 
Cause (airéa), to realise that such a development had taken place. 
Thus Book A of the Metaphysics supplied a very real need of the 
student of philosophy. It served as a short philosophical dictionary 
intended to give the meaning of terms now used for the distinctive 
Purposes of philosophy. 

The above remarks, however, should not be taken as minimising 
certain very important differences between the two thinkers. Plato 
was essentially a mathematician; Aristotle a physician and a 
biologist. His knowledge of mathematics was but slight. It was 
limited to arithmetic and the collection and use of simple statistics. 
He never really understood the deeper implications of Plato’s fully 
developed thought as expounded in the oral teaching of the 
Academy. From the little we know of it, we can be sure that Plato 
not only turned to the different branches of mathematics as 
illustrations of his principles but that the latter were mathematical 
in form. Such a conception as that of the one and the indeterminate 
dyad would have little meaning for Aristotle. f : 

Perhaps the most important event in Aristotle’s life was his 
appointment as tutor to the young Alexander. His teaching does 
not seem to have created in Alexander the power of self-control 
but there was one permanent effect of his contact with Aristotle, 
Alexander, when he started on his career of conquest did not forget 
his old tutor whom he always regarded with admiration and 
respect. He arranged that all the information available about the 
government and constitutions of the states he invaded, details con- 
cerning the life, customs, and traditions of the people, accurate 
knowledge about the flora and fauna of these regions and many 
other facts, should be transmitted to Aristotle without delay. Thus 
Aristotle was the fortunate possessor of an accumulation of detailed 
facts such as has never until recent times been at the disposal of any 
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one man or group of men. Something of the same kind occurred 
at the end of the last war when the armies of the victorious allies 
overran the territories of Germany and Italy and an immense 
collection of scientific and other facts became available to the 
United Nations. 

An example of the wealth of information in the hands of 
Aristotle is the fact that when he compiled the Politics, he had 
before him the details of 158 different constitutions. Aristotle 
attached great importance to the Possession of the relevant facts. 
Plato believed that if one was confronted with a problem and 
thought sufficiently hard and deeply about it and discussed it with 
other people who were both experienced and intelligent, sooner or 
later, one would arrive at a solution. Aristotle’s reaction was to 
make sure that one had all the relevant facts. Then, if one thought 
about them deeply enough and on logical lines, something of value 
would emerge. This attitude was bound up with his own experience 
of medicine and biology. At this time, neither of these studies had 
arrived at the stage where they could formulate gene 
the type common to the mathematical sciences. They were still in 
the factual and descriptive stage of development. Some cynics may 
remark, that even at the Present time, medicine does not seem to 
have passed much beyond this stage. 

Two consequences of Aristotle’s study of biology should be 
noted. He was not only the founder of Scientific zoology, but 
Theophrastus, his immediate successor in the Lyceum, initiated 
the scientific study of botany, Plato’s Successors in the Academy 
were responsible for important Contributions to mathematical 
knowledge. Aristotle also developed a dynamic conception of the 
universe. He regarded it as a realm of Purposes working themselves 
out to their fulfilment. He takes his Start from the concrete 
individual things of our experience, Statues, houses, trees, horses, 
and men and he asks into what they can be analysed by means of 
thought. 

If any natural or artificial object is considere 
tinguish two different aspects or moments in its being. Thus the 
statue has a definite shape given to it by the sculptor, a Form which 
marks it out as a statue of Hercules and not of Apollo. The statue, 
however, was carved from a certain kind of material, marble, 
bronze, or wood. Before it received its completed form at the hands 


ral principles of 


d, thought can dis- 
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of the sculptor, it was a piece of rough unshapen material. If, how- 
ever, the analysis is carried a stage further, it will be discovered 
that the material used by the artist for his sculpture is raw material 
in a relative sense only. It possesses a definite form of its own 
which constitutes it marble and not bronze or wood, and in virtue 
of which it exhibits physical and chemical properties quite different 
from these other kinds of raw material. Ultimately the analysis 
would lead to the idea of a raw material which is the underlying 
substratum of all that exists, the “stuff” from which everything is 
constituted. This First or Primary Matter, devoid of all properties 
and which cannot be described or defined, since all attempts at 
definition or description must be through the Form, has no real 
independent existence apart from this Form. The individual objects 
of the sense world are thus composite in character; their existence 
is derived from the imposition of Form on Matter or the develop- 
Ment of Form within the Matter. First Matter, therefore, is the 
fundamental basis of all concrete individual existence, the indeter- 
minate “somewhat” common to all beings. Apart from the sub- 
Stratum is the Form, the definite structural organisation which 
makes any individual thing exactly what it is and constitutes all 
those complex properties which distinguish the object from an 


individual in another species. , i 
All change in nature, all coming into being or passing out of 
being are brought about by Matter receiving or losing Form or OnE 
Form being replaced by another. One can stress the purposive, 
dynamic aspect of nature by using another pair of concepts closely 
related to Matter and Form, namely, actuality amet ipotentiahty. ‘Tt 
er potentiality whilst Form is 


Will be seen that First Matter is a she 
d develops under favourable con- 


a princi ity. The see 
det a th sia plant of a certain species; the child grows 
Into a man; the raw material of bronze is shaped by the craftsman 
into a bowl or a candlestick. Two seeds may look so exactly similar 
that ie i diffeule-to. distiaguammrtnems: Allow’ them to pemmiite, 
and one grows into a stock and the other into a wallflower. The 
Process of growth could not have been reversed. The acorn can 
Produce an oak but it cannot grow into an elm or a sycamore. The 
Seed seems to contain within itself the lines of its future develop- 
Ment, the laws which determine its growth into a fully developed 
member of its species. This iten Th be expressed by saying that 
the acorn is potentially the oak and unless circumstances prevent, 
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it will in due time become the fully fledged oak tree. The individual 
oak is the realisation or actualisation of the potentialities contained 
within the seed. In the same way, it will be seen that the process 
of education seeks to develop the child’s potentialities so that he 
may become a good and efficient citizen of the Greek city state. 
Each potential object will develop towards its appointed end or 
Entelechy (¢vreAéxeta). All such development, it should be noted, 
is a development within the species. Aristotle was a firm believer 
in the fixity of species and any idea of evolution as understood by 
modern biologists, was quite foreign to his thought. The idea of 
an appointed end which each individual strives to attain is funda- 
mental to Aristotle’s thought and plays an important part in his 
theory of education. 

Sufficient has been said about the differences between Plato and 
Aristotle; now a few words about their similarities. Several 
important features in the Aristotelian philosophy, e.g. the doctrine 
of God and the nature of Active Intellect, are not only Platonic 
but represent a development of Plato’s thought to an extent which 
he never contemplated. In the same way, much of Aristotle’s theory 
of education is derived directly from Plato. Neither thinker pro- 
duced a treatise entirely devoted to the study of education. Both 
treat the subject as part of the study of politics. It is only in recent 
times that thinkers have returned to this point of view and have 
considered education primarily from the political, social, and 
economic standpoint. In the Republic and the Laws, Plato gave 
a fairly full exposition of his views about the nature of education 
besides which that of Aristotle appears fragmentary. This is indeed 
the case, for at the end of the Politics, Aristotle abruptly breaks off 
the discussion without giving any hint of a plan of higher education 
comparable to that of the Academy. In fact he did not complete 
his account of the education of the adolescent. 

Aristotle’s views about education are contained in his Ethics 
and Politics. A beginning may be made with the more theoretical 
discussion of the Ethics. Aristotle looked upon ethics as a practical 
science. Some sciences such as geometry achieve their end through 
the simple activity of knowing. The learner attacks a proposition 
in geometry with the purpose of understanding and mastering it. 
Once this has been accomplished, his activity ceases for the time 
being. He does not, or at least he did not, in the time of Aristotle, 
study the theorem with any other end but knowledge in view. Such 
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Sciences are termed theoretical or speculative. At the opposite 
extreme are those sciences in which the main object is to make some- 
thing, a house or a temple. These are the productive sciences, A 
Practical science lies between the two. It is not completed when 
the intellectual activity has ceased; it aims at something over and 
above the activity of knowing. Ethics is a practical science, because 
like the master science of politics and the subsidiary science of 
education, it aims not only at the discovery of the chief good for 
man but also at devising a practical scheme of achieving goodness. 
It endeavours to formulate principles and rules which will enable 
man to attain his good. In the Ethics, Aristotle has mainly in view 
the good of man as an individual, whilst in the Politics he is more 
concerned with the practical problem of how the state can be 
organised to realise that good. Naturally the two aspects cannot be 
completely isolated and one would expect both of them entering 
into the discussion of each treatise. 

Men have a great many ends or purposes in life but they are 
Not all equal in value. Some are subordinate to others. For 
instance, the aim of the armourer is to fashion weapons. The 
Soldier who uses them in battle regards them as merely means to 
his end, the defeat of the enemy. Ability to use his weapons 
effectively is the end of the soldier but his training and skill serve 
as means to the statesman. The soldier, because he has to use 
Weapons, gives the armourer instructions about their manufacture. 

he statesman orders the soldier when and with what purpose in 
View he is to employ his weapons. Aristotle regarded that art which 
uses things supplied by another art as the superior and directing 
art. The supreme art is politics because it makes use of all the 
Other arts, The supreme end of the statesman 1s the well-being 
of the community, and he gives instructions how all should practise 
their respective arts in order to realise that object. 

Education is the most important of the subordinate arts. The 
Statesman needs certain qualities of mind and certain types of 
Character amongst the members of the state. The educator aims at 
Producing men and women who have the right kind of intelligence 
and ability and the right type of character. This suggests that the 
study of ethics will be a necessary introduction to politics. It will 
give guidance with regard to the kind of mental and moral qualities 
Which the educator aims at developing in the younger members of 
the community. This is essential for the well-being of the state, for 
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a good moral tone in each individual member will result in a good 
moral tone in the community. It should be noted that Aristotle 
has constantly in mind the individual as a member of the com- 
munity, not as an isolated unit. He believes that the moral life 
only has meaning when the different relations in which the individual 
stands to his fellow men are considered. In other words, on 
Aristotelian principles, one could hardly speak of Robinson Crusoe 
living a moral life on his desert island; it was only when Man 
Friday appeared that morality became possible. Hence Aristotle’s 
idea of the good life is one which is lived amongst our fellow men. 
Bearing this in mind, our problem becomes one of discovering which 
is the best life for a member of society. 

Aristotle is in complete agreement with Plato that the best kind 
of life is the happy life. As against Plato, he insists that happiness 
is not a state or a Possession but should be regarded as essentially 
an activity. This Statement, however, does not take us much 
further, for nearly everyone has his own j 
happiness. Ideas about the happy li 


classes. Firstly, there is the lowest type, the man who puts pleasure 
as his chief aim in life. Such a life only differs from that of the 
animal in being more refined and fastidious. Higher on the scale 
are those who choose the active life. They aim at achieving honour 
and reputation. This is the life pursued by those who take an 
active part in the government of the community. Honour is cer- 
tainly a superior object of desire but a closer Scrutiny reveals that 


Honour and reputation 
the receiver and it should 


are superior to honour, Nor can the p 
happy life. Men seek wealth because of 
in its train, but the good is desirable for 

Later in the Ethics, Aristotle teaches 
which is devoted to the disinterested Pp 
wisdom, but this is only possible for the 
concerned with the majority. In order 


ursuit of wealth bring the 
those things which it brings 
its own sake. 
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and tradesman has his own special function or task. The parts 
of the human body, the eye, the hand, and the foot, have each their 
Tespective functions. Is it reasonable to suppose that man as man 
possesses no function which is peculiar to him? The function of 
the eye is to see and the good eye sees well. Therein lies its special 
Virtue or goodness. What is the special virtue of man? It cannot 
be life, for that is shared with the plants and animals. For the same 
Teason, life on the level of sense perception is excluded. Man’s 
Special virtue must lie in the activity of the highest part of himself, 
namely, the rational part for it is the possession of reason which 
differentiates men from brutes. This, however, is only part of the 
answer. The function of a harp player is to play the harp and the 
800d harp player plays his instrument well. Hence the function of 
man will consist in an activity of the rational part of his nature, and 
the good man will be he who performs this function wisely and 
well. The good life and the happy life, then, will be a life lived 
in accordance with reason. The good for man is defined as an 
activity of the soul in accordance with goodness or virtue, and, if 
there are more kinds of goodness or virtue than one, in accordance 
With that which is best and most complete”. But, as one swallow 
Or one fine day does not make a spring, the words “in a complete 
life” must be added. ; 
The above definition has raised the problem whether there is 
more than one kind of goodness. To answer this question, it will 
be necessary to know something about the nature of the soul. 
Aristotle is not concerned in the Ethics with an intensive analysis 
Of the nature of the soul and its operations; he had already carried 
this out in the De Anima. He agrees with the Platonic division of 
the soul into a rational and an irrational part. Whether this refers 
to different faculties or to different aspects of the one soul is here 
beside the point. The irrational part of the soul is subdivided. 
ne part which is responsible for nutrition and growth is not 
Peculiar to man but is shared with all other living creatures. The 
Other element is still irrational but has a certain share in rationality 
Y reason of its obedience to the rational. Aristotle is thinking 
of the appetitive powers of the soul which include the bodily 
appetites, instincts, and passions. The Significant point in this 
distinction is that there are two elements in the soul, the rational 
and that which is not truly rational but which can be governed by 


Teason. 
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It follows from the existence of these two elements in the soul 
that there will be two forms of goodness or virtue. “Now goodness 
will also be divided in accordance with this difference. We speak of 
some forms of goodness as goodness of character and of some as 
goodness of intellect; wisdom, intelligence, and prudence being 
intellectual, while liberality and temperance are moral”! Another 
line of thought will lead to the same conclusion, The essence of 
the good life lies in following the right rule. It is, of course, 
necessary to know the right rule before it can be followed. The 
wicked follow a wrong rule of life; the morally weak know the right 
rule but passion and self-interest prevent them from observing it. 
Mankind can be classified into those who are able to discover the 
right rule for themselves, and those who are unable to do this but 
can recognise the right rule when it is presented to them by the 
teacher or the law giver. In addition, each individual must be able 
to discipline his feelings and desires so as to obey the rule. Thus 
there are two forms of goodness; goodness of intellect which one 
might term practical wisdom, and goodness of character, that is, 
moral goodness, Only the few can attain intellectual goodness but 
moral goodness is within reach ofall. Intellectual goodness is pro- 
duced and developed through instruction which aims at the acquisi- 
tion of the insight necessary for the discovery of the right rule. 
Moral goodness is dependent upon the formation of good habits. 

Aristotle is at pains to emphasise that goodness of character is 
not a natural gift. Natural Capacities result in one kind of activity 
only; they cannot be habituated to function in a different way. 
“For example, a stone, which naturally tends to fall downwards, 


inculcation of the right habits, 

difference between a natural and a 

natural capacities before we begin t 

or hearing frequently that we obtain 

We have the senses to start with and t 

It is quite the contrary with the different kinds of goodness; they 
1 Ethics, 1103a. 2 ibid., 1103a. 
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Epes by what one might calla Process of learning by doing. 
A gy of the arts provides an apt illustration of this principle. 

We become good builders by building and good harp players by 
playing the harp. In the same way it is by doing just acts that we 
become just, by doing temperate acts that we become temperate, and 
by doing brave deeds that we become brave.”? The production of a 
bad character is based on exactly the same principle. An individual 
develops a character for cowardice by constantly acting as a coward 
in the presence of danger. In other words, both the capacities and 
the matter of goodness, and badness, are the same. Our feelings 
and actions are the raw material from which goodness, and badness, 
of character are formed. Hence one of the prime tasks of the 
educator is to train the young to perform the right kind of actions. 
Children should be trained to speak the truth before they under- 
Stand why it is right to speak the truth. Unless the young learn 
to control themselves and to form the right habits, they will never 
Teach the stage at which they can discover for themselves the right 
Tule, 
Aristotle realised that his doctrine was open to the objection 
that if the individual is able to perform a just or a temperate act 
he must already be just or temperate. It might be said that in the 
sphere of the arts, those who can spell correctly or play the right 
Notes are constituted scholars or musicians by this fact. This is not 
Strictly true, for a person may spell correctly by accident, i.e. not 
knowing the rule, or at another’s suggestion. There is, however, 
an essential difference between moral and productive activity. All 
that is demanded of the craftsman is that he should produce an 
article which conforms to the required standard. The carpenter 
is judged to be a good or a bad workman in the light of the articles 
he makes. He is assessed in terms of his knowledge and skill; it 
Matters not that he is a brave man or a coward. In the moral 
sphere, knowledge and skill play a much less important part. The 
external action which is visible to the eyes of men is only part of the 
activity. Much depends upon the internal condition of the agent, 
“Actions in conformity with goodness—are not justly or temperately 
Performed if they are merely of a certain character looked at in 
themselves, but only if the agent is in a certain condition when he 
Performs them, in the first place if he acts with knowledge, in the 
Second, if he wills them and wills them for their own sake, and 

1 Ethics, 1103b. 
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thirdly, if they proceed from a fixed and unalterable condition of 
the soul.”? In other words, the moral judgment on the goodness or 
badness of an action has to take into account the motives of the 
agent and the spirit in which the act is performed. We judge not 
an isolated part but the whole of the action, the man performing the 
act. He concludes, “We say, then, that deeds are just and temperate 
when they are such as a just or temperate man would perform, but 
that a just or temperate man is not merely the man who does those 
deeds, but the man who does them as just and temperate people 
do them”.? 

Aristotle reminds us that the study of ethics is not purely 
speculative. “The object of our inquiry is not to know what good- 
ness is, but to become good ourselves. Otherwise it would be of 
no use whatever.” It is, therefore, necessary to know why one 
kind of activity is morally good and another morally bad. Aristotle 
begins by saying that goodness consists in a condition of the soul. 
How is it, then, that one condition of the soul is considered good 
and another the reverse? Aristotle answers by the famous doctrine 
of the mean. Goodness consists in choosing the mean between 
excess and defect. The idea of the mean originated with the 
Pythagoreans and was associated with the tuning of the lyre. All 
the strings of this instrument were of equal length and tuning was 
effected by tightening or relaxing the string. When Aristotle speaks 
of the mean he frequently has this illustration in mind. The right 
pitch of a string is that which is neither too high nor too low and 
the correct tuning is judged by the ear. It is important to realise 
that Aristotle is not thinking of the arithmetical mean. He says 
distinctly that the mean in conduct is always relative to the 
individual. “It does not follow, if ten pounds of meat are much 
and two are little for a man to eat, that the trainer will prescribe 
six pounds: that would be too little for Milo (the professional 
athlete), but too much for a beginner in gymnastics.” The rule 
consists of regulating one’s actions by the mean relative to oneself. 
Those who are capable of intellectual goodness 
necessary to choose the mean suited to them, but for the majority, 
the law giver or educator, who knows what the mean should be, will 
be called upon to say what is right for particular individuals in 
particular circumstances. 

1 Ethics, 1105b. 2 ibid., 1105b. 
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A considerable section of the Ethics is taken up in showing how 
the mean can be ascertained with regard to particular virtues and 
Vices. This account need not detain us; one illustration will suffice. 
“With regard to feelings of fear and boldness, the mean state 
is Courage. Of those who exceed—he who exceeds in boldness is 
called rash. On the other hand, he who exceeds in fearing and is 
deficient in boldness is called a coward.” Aristotle acknowledges 
that in practice it is not an easy matter to hit the mean. One can- 
not formulate rules of conduct that are universally applicable since 
every action is a particular action carried out in particular circum- 
stances, The individual has to judge whether in a particular 
instance his conduct deflects from the mean. The person who is in 
good general health has little difficulty in feeling whether his bath 
water is too hot or too cold. In the same way, the person who is in 
a state of good moral health, that is, one who has through training 
acquired the right habits, will at once perceive if an action errs by 
excess or defect in a particular case. This emphasises the import- 
ance of moral education since it is only the man who has formed the 
right habits who can perceive the right amount of indignation he 
ought to show on a given occasion. 

So far, Aristotle has been dealing with producing in the 
individual the kind of character required for the good citizen. That, 
however, is only one essential aspect of the work of the educator; 
it is not the sole nor even the highest aim of education. It is at this 
Point that he makes a noteworthy contribution to the theory “4 
education, To the ideas of education for citizenship and for one’s 
future life, must be added the conception of an education for leisure. 
Aristotle differentiates between the aims of education in the follow- 
ing passage of the Politics. He says, “The whole of life is divided 
into two parts; business and leisure, war and peace, and all actions 
into those which are necessary and useful, and those which are 
honourable. And the preference given to one or the other class of 
actions must necessarily be like the preference given to one or other 
part of the soul and its actions Over the other; there must be war 
for the sake of peace, business for the sake of leisure, things useful 
and necessary for the sake of things honourable. All these points 
the statesman should keep in view when he frames his laws; he 
should consider the parts of the soul and their functions, and above 

1 Ethics, 1107b. 
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all the better and the end; he should also remember the diver- 
sities of human lives and actions. For men must engage in business 
and go to war, but leisure and peace are better; they must do what 
is necessary and useful, but what is honourable is better. In such 
principles children and persons of every age which requires educa- 
tion should be trained”.* The same thought is expressed in the 
Ethics. “Happiness is believed to depend on leisure; for the aim 
of all our business is leisure just as the aim of war is peace. Now 
the activities of the practical forms of goodness are displayed in 
politics and war, and occupations of this kind clearly do not admit 
of leisure. This is altogether true of warlike activities; for no one 
chooses war for war’s sake or tries to Produce war. But political 
activity, too, is incompatible with leisure, Over and above the 
activity it has to produce reputation and power, or again the 
happiness of the statesman himself and his fellow citizens, which 
is different from the political activity, and which we are looking 
for as something different,””? 

Aristotle does not confuse leisure with amusement or relaxa- 
tion. Amusement is a form of relaxation; it is only because of the 
frailty of human nature that we require relaxation to fit us once 
more for serious activity. Man’s chief good is happiness and this 
must lie in the activity of the highest part of his nature, the rational. 
Moral goodness is only a means to this end. All work and business, 
the activities of war and of public life are pursued for one object, 
namely, to enable man to live in his leisure the highest kind of life 
that is possible for him. This consists in 


he passive recipient of 
y an activity and perhaps 
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and knowledge. When engaged in thi 
brief hours enjoys that bliss which is G 
not only study and research, but all cre 
in literature, and furthermore, the enjoyment which follows from 
the appreciation of that which is perfect and beautiful. Aristotle 
has indeed raised the oft discussed question whether the aim of 
education should be culture or that of fitting a young person to 
1 Politics, 1333. Ethics, 1177. 
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Pursue his work or profession in adult life. He has no doubt how 
the problem should be answered. The educator should take both 
aims into account, but he should realise that the practical things of 
life, essential as they are, must be subordinate to the right enjoy- 
ment of leisure. It may be necessary to be skilled in the craft by 
Which one earns a living, but he is exceptionally fortunate who is 
able to express the highest part of himself in his work or profession. 
In a great many cases, the pursuit of a humdrum occupation is a 
Pfe-requisite to having leisure to enjoy. The Greeks did not live 
in a mechanical age and Aristotle was speaking to those who because 
of the abundance of slave labour, had no need to worry about 
€arning a livelihood. Nevertheless, his view is still of value. The 
fallacy of many moderns is to think of these two aims of education 
as being incompatible. In a world which is becoming more and 
More materialistic in outlook, the vocational and technical tends 
to exclude the cultural. The individual has not been taught how to 
employ his leisure to gain satisfaction through creative activities 
and through appreciation and as a consequence turns to others to 


Provide him with amusement. ite k 
The discussion of education in the Politics is largely concerne 


with the practical measures the state should take to make the good 
life possible for the citizen. Aristotle believed that education 
should be under the control of the state and not in private hands. 
As regards the early years, he is in agreement with Plato in insisting 
that we should aim at promoting physical health through exercise 
and at ennobling the mind through literature, art, and music. Until 
five years of age, children should receive no set lessons but should 
be fully occupied with healthy play. Then, until seven, there is a 
transition period during which they may look on at the older 
Children who are busy with their lessons so that they may have 
Some idea of what they are to do later on. It is important that 
young children should not consort with slaves and servants, from 
Whom they may pick up low tastes and vulgar habits. The state 
inspectors of education should maintain a careful watch over them 
to see that this does not happen and that they are preserved from 
Seeing and hearing things which are vulgar or improper. They 
Should also exercise a strict supervision over the stories which are 
told to children. At seven years. of age the child will begin his 


elementary education. 
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Speaking of his own time, Aristotle makes some remarks which 
are unfortunately still true. He says, “No one knows on what 
principle we should proceed—should the useful in life, or should 
"Virtue, or should the higher knowledge, be the aim of our training; 
all three opinions have been entertained. Again, about the means 
there is no agreement; for different persons, starting with different 
ideas about the nature of virtue, naturally disagree about the 
practice of it. There can be no doubt that children should be 
taught those useful things which are really necessary, but not all 
things”.* 

Although Aristotle would see that children learn “useful things” 
such as reading and writing, the Greek attitude towards profes- 
sionalism is very apparent, He draws a distinction between liberal 
subjects, that is, studies suitable for the free citizen, and illiberal 
subjects, that is, the arts and crafts practised by slaves, and he 
would exclude from the curriculum of the free man’s children, 
everything which would make the individual “mechanical” and all 
wage-earning occupations. “They absorb and degrade the mind.” 
No subject, therefore, should be included in the curriculum solely 
because of its value for a particular trade or profession. The same 
idea is applied to the study of music. The teacher should not aim 
at producing the professional musician. The chief object in teach- 
ing music should be to develop the power of appreciation and to 
influence the formation of character. The former will provide an 
admirable means by which the individual can employ his leisure. 
He considers that in order to foster appreciation, the pupil should 
have some training in the playing of an instrument. Like Plato, 
he believes that music, art, and literature are powerful influences 
in the building of character. 

Once more, he agrees with Plato that music is the most imitative 
of all the arts for it can imitate different emotional dispositions. 
If the young are brought up to take pleasure in the imitation of 
the virile, the orderly, and the noble, that training will have a 
marked effect upon their characters. At this point, however, he 
diverges widely from the views expressed in the Republic. Plato 
believed that voluptuous and ornate melodies should be banned 
from the ideal state. The same kind of censorship would apply to 
poetry and the drama. Aristotle would retain these arts because 
they fulfil a very important function to which he gives the name of 

1 Politics, 1337. 
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purgation (xd@apovs). The meaning of the term is given in the 
Politics and more fully elaborated in the Poetics. At should be 
remembered that Aristotle was a physician and the term was 
primarily associated in his mind with medical practice. He was 
familiar with the custom of the Corybantic priests who employed 
the music of the flute to cure persons suffering from acute emotional 
tension. His view is that music and other arts assist the individual 
his pent up feelings which he cannot discharge 
in the ordinary natural course. If he cannot rid himself of the 
excess of his emotions, they will remain as a source of hindrance 
and weakness. It is not so much that Aristotle believes it to be a 
bad thing to feel pity or fear, but that it is essential to purge away 
excessive accumulations of these feelings which may have a bad 
effect upon our mental health. The spectator of a great tragedy, 
such as Sophocles has given the world, discharges his accumulated 
emotions by identifying himself with the feelings of the outstanding 
Personality of the drama, and he leaves the theatre calmed and 
pleasantly relieved of his pent up feelings. The process which 
Aristotle describes is akin to abreaction, the working off of a strong 
emotion, a procedure which occupies a prominent place in the 
practice of psycho-analysis. Aristotle, then, would permit the use 
of sensational and exciting music and drama for its cathartic value 
but he would not recommend more than its occasional employment. 

The full curriculum for the adolescent would contain the follow- 
ing subjects: (1) Reading and writing, (2) Gymnastic, (3) Music, and 
(4) Drawing. Unfortunately the Politics breaks off without con- 
cluding the discussion on music, and we are given no details about 
the training in gymnastic nor any hint about the higher education 
of young men. As regards the earlier training in gymnastic, 
Aristotle insists that it should not aim at producing the professional 
athlete nor should it be so strenuous as to impair the natural growth 
of the child’s body. We are told that at about the age of nineteen, 
the adolescent should begin a course “devoted to hard exercise and 
Strict regimen” but nothing is said about its length. Probably it 
Consisted of exercises and drills preliminary to military training. 
He records his view that “Men ought not to labour at the same 
time with their minds and with their bodies; for the two kinds of 
labour are opposed to one another—the labour of the body impedes 


the mind, and the labou Pa 


in freeing himself of 


r of the mind the body”. 
1 Politics, 1339. 
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From the general trend of Aristotle’s writing we can form some 
idea of the Course of higher education in the Lyceum. It would 
most certainly have reflected his interests in medical and biological 
studies. Physics and ethics would have occupied an honoured place, 
and the study of logic would have made an introduction to First 
Philosophy and Theology (Metaphysics) and Ethics. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


A translation of the Ethics is available in the Everyman Series. 
The most accessible translation of the Politics is that of Jowett 
(Clarendon Press, 1908). J. Burnett, Aristotle on Education, 
includes the sections of the Ethics and Politics concerned with 
education and is furnished with an introduction and notes (C.U.P., 
1926). A simple introduction to the philosophy of Aristotle will be 
found in A. E. Taylor, Aristotle, Discussion Book Series (Nelson). 
For an advanced study of Aristotle, W. D. Ross, Aristotle (Methuen, 
2nd edition, 1930), is recommended. J. L. Stocks, Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome—Aristotelianism (Harrap), gives an outline of 
his philosophy and traces its influence. 


CHAPTER III 
ROMAN EDUCATION—QUINTILIAN 


The Roman civilisation, although it did not produce any thinker 
comparable with Plato or Aristotle, nevertheless exercised consider- 
able influence upon the theory and practice of after ages, especially 
through the writings of Cicero and Quintilian. Roman education 
falls naturally into four well marked periods each of which possesses 
Certain important characteristics. The legendary period of the 
monarchy is completely outside this classification since we have 
no certain knowledge about educational ideas in that early age. 


(1) For nearly five centuries, the Roman Republic developed an 
entirely national scheme which was practically unaffected by external 
influences. There is no contemporary written account of Roman 
education during the early years of the Republic so that one has 
to depend upon statements made by later writers who cannot be 
reckoned as fully trustworthy. Many of them, looking backwards 
from the time of the later Republic and the early Empire were 
inclined to regard this period as a golden age and to attribute to it 
Virtues which only existed in their imagination. Thus when Livy 
Speaks of the existence of schools at quite an early date, his evidence 
Should be received with considerable reserve. 

There is no doubt that during the early days of the Republic 
the main educational agency was the home, and the younger Pliny 
is not far from the truth when he writes: “It was the ancient custom 
that we should learn from our elders, not only through the ear but 
also through the eye, those things that we should soon have to do, 
and in our turn hand them down to our successors. Each one was 
instructed by his own father, and to the person who had no father, 
the oldest and most distinguished citizens stood in place of one”. 
The intellectual training of the home did not pass beyond reading 
and writing and the earliest stages of number, but the merits of this 
home education lay in the physical and moral lessons it provided, 
Tt was the custom for the Roman boy to accompany his father in 
his daily routine and he learned from what his father did how he 
Would have to conduct himself when he became an adult. Boys 

1 Letters, viii, 1, 4-6. 
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received practical training in farming and in military life and girls 
learned the arts of home management from their mothers. 

The poorer citizens would not be able to provide so effective 
training for their children as was given in the homes of the wealthy. 
When, as the result of successful military campaigns, the Roman 
state began to expand, the household depended more and more 
upon the services of slaves and it became the custom to employ 
them as teachers of the children. The boy still obtained from his 
father the lessons of piety; he accompanied him when he offered 
Sacrifices to the gods; he listened to the accounts told by his father 
and his acquaintances of the great deeds of the heroes of the past, 
and if his father was a senator, he would go with him to meetings of 
the senate. He also learned the laws of the Twelve Tables which 
were memorised by chanting, somewhat like the method adopted 
in many schools of the present in regard to multiplication tables. 
The important characteristic of Roman education in the olden days 
of Rome was its practical and vocational aim. There was little in 
the training of the Roman boy comparable with the education in 
music to which both Plato and Aristotle attached so much value. 


(2) A great change occurred in the character of Roman educa- 
tion about the middle of the third century B.c. and which coincided 
with the conclusion of the first Punic War. Military operations and 
the growth of commerce had brought the Romans into contact with 
the Greek colonies in Sicily and southern Italy. The immediate 
result was that Roman traders and Officials found it an advantage 
to learn the Greek language. This was intensified by the introduc- 
tion into Roman households of increasing numbers of Greek slaves 
who had been captured during the war. Hence the Practical interests 
in the Greek tongue very quickly developed into a desire to acquire 
a knowledge of Greek thought and literature, It is true that the 
Romans only came into contact with Greek Civilisation when its 
decadence was well advanced but in some respects this was aD 
advantage. The practical Roman would not have understood the 
refinements of Greek philosophical thought of the best period but 
he was able to absorb the somewhat diluted culture which came 
from southern Italy. 

Towards the close of the earlier period there had grown up at 
Rome a class of teachers known as writing masters (litteratores)- 
They were often slaves or freedmen. Quite soon the language 
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teachers (grammatici) who taught the Roman children to read, 
write, and speak Greek, appeared on the scene. Though the learn- 
ing of Greek was at first due to practical interests, it soon developed 
into a study of Greek literature. One can scarcely overestimate 
the consequences of this development. One might almost say that 
Greek was to the Roman as Latin to the nations of Europe in the 
Middle Ages. It represented the language of civilisation and culture 
and as soon as Greek thought began to permeate Rome, a move- 
ment began which has still its influence at the present day. 

The Greek teachers brought with them as a textbook the works 
of Homer. Livius Andronicus, a Greek of Tarentum, was brought 
to Rome about 250 B.c. He translated the Odyssey into Latin and 
this has generally been considered as the commencement of Latin 
literature. Livius had been a slave but when he gained his freedom 
he still continued to teach. His work was continued by Q. Ennius, 
who although half a Greek himself, is considered as the ee 
of Roman poetry. The Roman historian, Suetonius, ascribed the 
introduction of the study of grammar to Crates of Mellos who came 
to Rome as ambassador in 169 B.c. and was detained there by a 
broken leg. He began to lecture in Rome and provided a model 
Which the Romans were not slow to imitate. As a result of his 
example, teachers of grammar and literature began to appear ne 
capital, The movement was warmly supported by Aem a 
Paullus who brought a number of Greek ee 
by hi ipio Africanus the younger. r 
the ean grammar schools were opened. the oe 
of Plutarch, Spurius Carvilius is recorded as the ae meen > | 
to open a school and to charge fees for tuition. o dou 3 z 
existed before this time but Carvilius broke with the ame - ie 
tion. The Romans shared to a certain extent the Greek oe that 
receiving a salary for instruction was, at the least, ek ing un- 
Worthy, There seems, however, no reluctance oni ine part of 
teachers to accept good-will gifts. Carvilius also achieved the 
Notoriety of being the first man in Rome to divorce his wife. There 
is no evidence to show that the school taught by him was a grammar 
school though shortly after his time grammar schools became 
established institutions (c. 230 B.C.). Later still, schools in Which 
thetoric and philosophy were studied became recognised, Possibly 


as early as 160 B.C. 
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The infiltration of the Greek language and literature, and the ideas 
which accompanied them, did not go unchallenged. A definite 
reaction set in which was supported by representatives of some of 
the noblest families of Rome. Two Epicurean philosophers were 
banished, and even as late as 92 B.C., schools which taught rhetoric 
in Latin were closed on the plea that the instruction given in them 
was not in accordance with ancient custom (mos maiorum). One 
of the most powerful opponents of Greek influence was Cato the 
Elder. He undertook the education of his son in the good old- 
fashioned way, but even the strong personality of a man like Cato, 
the very embodiment of the old Roman virtue, could not for long 
stem the rising tide of Greek culture. By the beginning of the last 
century of the Republic, Greek influence had triumphed. -This does 
not mean, however, that Greek culture had entirely supplanted the 
Roman traditions.1. The latter still lived on and their influence was 
a tempering factor in the change that took place. The practical 
outlook of the Roman decided the content of education. There 
was always a certain amount: of mutual suspicion between the two 
races. The Roman regarded the. Greek as effeminate and in turn 


the latter thought of the Roman as little removed from the 
barbarian. 


(3) The period of the later Republic and the early Empire 
exhibited two significant developments. The adoption of Greek 
ideas was now complete and one of the consequences of the change 
was the increasing interest in education shown by the State. So 
long as education was primarily an affair of the home there was 
no occasion for State intervention, but as the Roman dominions 
extended there arose the need for a more elaborate organisation of 
the Empire. The troubled years of the later Republic were in part 
a consequence of running a vastly extended commonwealth with 
ideas and institutions that had suited a city state but which had long 
been out-dated. Although the early Emperors did not.attempt to 
establish a State controlled system of education, they showed 


1 Adams emphasised this when he wrote: “There is a general impression 
that Roman education follows naturally from Greek education, this view 
being strengthened by, if not indeed founded on, the time-honoured epigram : 
‘Captive Greece took captive her proud conqueror’, There is, however, nO 
direct evolution from Greek education to Roman. The two ran a similar 
course at their earlier stages, and at the end Roman education appropriate 

some of the later and less desirable elements of the Greek”.—Evolution 0. 

Educational Theory, p. 141, Macmillan, 1912. 
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considerable interest in educational institutions, especially those 
concerned with higher education, and exercised what amounted to 
a patronage of learning. The commencement of this policy was the 
action of Julius Caesar in extending the franchise to all foreign 
teachers of the liberal arts who were resident at Rome. Augustus 
continued this policy by founding public libraries at Rome, and 
when he issued a decree banishing all foreigners from the city, he 
made an exception in the case of teachers. The next step was the 
endowment of education. According to Suetonius, Vespasian was 
the first to bring Latin and Greek teachers of rhetoric into the service 
of the State by endowing chairs of rhetoric at Rome with a salary 
of 100,000 sesterces (approximately £800 a year). Quintilian was 
the first holder of the chair of Latin rhetoric. 

The second important development of this period was also 
closely connected with the growth of organised education. In the 
early days of the Republic, before Greek influence became pre- 
dominant, education was distinctly practical in its aim and there was 
little need for theorising. By the time that Rome had been trans- 
formed by Greek culture, the ideas of Plato and Aristotle which 
connected education closely with the state and the training of 
worthy citizens, had largely lost their force. The growing com- 
plexity of administration under the later Republic and early'Empire 
had resulted in the formation of what may be termed a class of 
Professional civil servants anda demand arose for a type of educa- 
tion which would fit young men for specific professional posts. 
Hence the increasing attention paid not only to the study of language 
and literature but in particular to the practice of oratory. One can 
see this influence in the writings of Cicero. He regarded rhetoric 
as a study necessary for those who aspired to public office. Cicero 
was a man of wide general culture; hence he did not disparage the 
study of philosophy but insisted that the skilled rhetorician should 
also be somewhat of a philosopher. The result of these changes 
was that an interest in the theory of education began to develop 
although it was a rather narrowed and restricted theory. 

(4) Education during the later Empire displayed certain new 
features which were 4 logical consequence of the developments of 
the previous period. State intervention passed beyond the stage of 
Patronage and the Emperors began to work out a definite educa- 
tional policy which eventually led to State control of the schools, 
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The new tendencies began with Hadrian who showed great admira- 
tion for all aspects of Greek culture. He extended his patronage 
to all teachers of philosophy and rhetoric and built the Athenaeum 
at Rome to serve as a centre for literary studies. He confirmed the 
privileges given to teachers by his predecessors and tried to restore 
the ascendancy of Athens as a seat of learning. Hadrian’s policy 
was continued and extended by the Antonines; Trajan, Antoninus 
Pius, and Marcus Aurelius. Trajan, for example, made grants for 
the education of 5,000 orphans and poor children (alimentarii pueri 
et puellae). Alexander Severus extended the “scholarship” system 
and Marcus Aurelius completed the work of Hadrian by making 
Athens the chief seat of culture in the Roman world. Sometimes, 
private individuals followed the same policy; thus the younger Pliny 
founded and endowed a school for the citizens of his own city of 
Comum. More and more, education came to be assisted from the 
public funds and there soon followed the demand of the State for 
direct control of the schools. 

Antoninus Pius extended the educational privileges of Rome to 
the whole Empire. Some years earlier, indeed, Agricola had 
established schools in Britain and was evidently carrying out the 
Imperial policy. Municipalities were required to maintain an 
establishment of professional teachers which varied according to the 
size and status of the city. The municipal councils appointed the 
teachers, and the Imperial treasury gave financial assistance to poor 
municipalities who were unable to meet the cost. The usual practice 
was for the salaries of the teachers to be supplemented by charging 
fees. When the Imperial administration was overhauled by 
Diocletian, the State took over the control of all secondary and 
higher education. A definite scale of teachers’ salaries was intro- 
duced which was based upon the nature of the instruction given. 
Thus teachers of rhetoric received five times and teachers of 
grammar four times the stipend of those who taught reading. Con- 
stantine continued this policy and granted teachers exemption from 
military service. Julian issued a decree in 362 which declared the 
right of the Emperor to supervise nominations to chairs and, if he 
considered it necessary, to make the appointment himself. Gratian 
in 376 ordered municipalities to pay the salaries of teachers of 
grammar and rhetoric from the rates. The control of the State was 


1 This was in support of Julian's policy of. Testoring paganism. His 
Christian successors, however, maintained the decree, 
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completed by an edict of Theodosius in 425 which placed all edu- 
cation under the supervision of the Imperial government and forbad 
unauthorised persons to teach. It is worthwhile noticing that 
centralised control and rate assistance for education were by no 
means inventions of the nineteenth century. 

The despotic rule of the later Emperors extinguished the last 
vestiges of freedom enjoyed under the Republic to which lip-service 
had been paid by Augustus and his immediate successors. This 
had a two-fold effect. The studies of the school, especially rhetoric, 
tended to become unreal and artificial. At the same time, the con- 
tent and the methods of education became more highly organised. 
The schools were regarded as “technical” institutions which 
Provided specific training for the law, the army, or for service in 
the State. The practical outlook and the Roman genius for organi- 
sation and system prevailed until the closing days of the Empire and 
the spirit of formalism and artificiality which had developed passed 
on to the Middle Ages. The Imperial grammar schools, already 
in decline in the fifth century, were unable to withstand the shock 
of the barbarian invasions, and except in Italy, they gradually 
disappeared. In that country, the grammar schools and schools of 
rhetoric continued to exist and were able to contribute scholars for 
the Carolingian revival of learning in the eighth century. When the 
Church converted the barbarian kingdoms, the grammar schools of 
the Empire furnished one of the models for the new Christian 
Schools, 

The most influential educational thinker produced by Rome was 
Quintilian, Although by birth he was a Spaniard he should be 
regarded as a typical cultured citizen of the Empire. He was born 
about A.D. 35, and it has been stated that his father who was him- 
self a teacher of rhetoric, brought the youth to Rome. However 
this may be, Quintilian first came to notice as a student and later 
as a “junior” of the famous lawyer Domitius Afer. After the death 
Of his patron, Quintilian returned to Spain to practise as a teacher 
Of rhetoric. In A.D. 68 the Emperor Galba brought him back to 
Rome and he was appointed by Vespasian, A.D. 79, to the first 
chair of rhetoric at Rome. His salary was about £800 per annum 
and this was supplemented by good-will gifts from his pupils 
amongst whom was Pliny the Younger. Quintilian was not only 
a teacher but an advocate and in this capacity he undertook the 
defence of the Jewish queen, Berenice. He retired from his officia] 
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post about A.D. 90 and commenced the composition of his famous 
Institutio Oratoria. This work contained the knowledge and ex- 
perience he had accumulated in over twenty years as a teacher and 
pleader in the law-courts and is the most important treatise on 
education produced by the Empire. In addition to embodying the 
very best of Roman educational theory, the Institutio gives a full 
account of secondary and higher education in the greatest days of 
the Empire. 

Our knowledge of elementary education under the Empire is very 
fragmentary. As one writer has remarked, “Elementary education 
in Rome presumably served its purpose; but we know little of it 
with certainty. Lack of precision in the picture is reflected in the 
rather vague and even contradictory accounts which modern 
writers base on their reading of the classical authors”. The extant 
accounts including that of Quintilian are concerned with the educa- 
tion of the wealthier section of the community, so that there is no 
opportunity of ascertaining how widespread were the facilities for 
elementary education. The elementary stage lasted for about five 
years and was under the supervision of the literator or ludi magister 
who taught his pupils reading, writing with the stilus on a wax 
tablet, and simple arithmetic using the abacus. At some time 
between twelve and fourteen years of age, the boy passed to the 
grammar school (school of the grammaticus) As the name 
indicates, grammar was the main study. One should bear in mind, 
however, that the term “grammar” included much more than it 
does in modern times, and was roughly equivalent to the study of 
language and literature. Grammar introduced the pupil to the study 
of the great poets, historians, and orators of the past, but even in 
Quintilian’s day it was becoming more restricted in scope and 
eventually became practically synonymous with the meaning 
attached to grammatical studies at the present day. 

Composition in prose and poetry was closely associated with 
instruction in grammar. All the other studies.of the grammar 
school were strictly subsidiary. Music and dancing were tradi- 
tionally part of the curriculum but little attention was given to them 
in Roman schools. The Romans thought it unseemly for citizens 
to dance. Mathematics, including arithmetic, geometry, an 
astronomy appealed to the practical sense of the Romans. The 


1 T. L. Jarman, Landmarks in the History of Education, p. 30, cid 
press, 1951. 
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ss notation was ill-suited to arithmetical computation and at 
i er age St Augustine confessed that he was able to understand 
ow to add and subtract, but when he came to multiplication, he 
found the process so difficult that he lost heart. Very little TORCE 
could be made with arithmetic until the Arabic numerals came into 
general use towards the close of the Middle Ages. Roman boys 
were driven to use the fingers. for calculation and mechanical 
apparatus such as the abacus served for more complicated computa- 
tions. Instruction was also given in physical training and in speech, 
but the Romans differed widely from the Greeks in their outlook 
upon this training. They considered that the main value in the 
instruction consisted in its influence upon the bearing and speech 


of the youth. 

When the boy reached the a 
the toga virilis and could comme: 
times the elements of rhetoric we 
but more often the study was reserved for the school of the rhetor. 
Quintilian as a teacher of rhetoric has a good deal to tell us about 
the training given by the rhetor and the methods employed in the 
schools, Tt is essential to note that the curriculum in all types of 
Roman school was not the result of a careful study of the aims of 
education. It developed in response to practical needs and to the 
Pressure of public opinion, and in this respect it offers a parallel 
to the growth of the English elementary school curriculum in the 
nineteenth century. Quintilian accepted the curriculum as it stood 
and his main object was to show how each of the studies contributed 


towards producing the perfect orator. As Dr Boyd writes, the real 
“js not in the information it provides, 


interest of the Institutio 1 e i n 
Valuable as that is, but in at it is a description and dis- 
cussion of the educational p of Rome from within by the most 
Successful teacher of the time. sidered 
striking feature of the book is the view it gives of the educational 
Process as it concerns the pupil”. > 4 

Much of the Institutio is concerned with technical affairs per- 
taining to the practice of rhetoric. Book I, the early part of Book 
I, and certain chapter ok III, are the portions of the work 


s of Book : 
Which are of most interest to the student of the history of educa- 
tional ideas, In the syste™ expounded by Quintilian the orator 


f Western Education, 


seventeen he assumed 
nce the study of rhetoric. Some- 
re taught in the grammar school 


ge of sixteen or 


p. 75, Ist edition, A. C. 
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takes the place occupied by the philosopher in the Platonic 
dialogues. It is not that Quintilian despises philosophy. He 
thought that the good orator was equivalent to the good man and 
that the teacher of rhetoric should know the ancient philosophers 
so thoroughly that the whole of his instruction would be permeated 
by philosophic principles. He deprecated attachment toa particular 
school of philosophy. It is impossible to discover how far he was 
sincere in this respect. No doubt his political principles were 
influential in adopting this attitude. The two most popular schools 
of philosophy in his day were those of the Stoics and Cynics and 
both advocated the withdrawal of the individual from public life 
and were opposed to the principle of hereditary succession in the 
Imperial line. Hence in his introduction to the Institutio, he wrote, 
“It is the perfect orator that we are training and he cannot even 
exist unless he is a good man. We therefore demand in him not 
only exceptional powers of eloquence but also every mental 
excellence”. To the view that it is the business of the philosopher 
to discover and apply the principles which produce an upright and 
honourable life, he replied, “For the ideal citizen, fitted to take his 
share in the management of public and private affairs, able to 
govern cities by his wise counsels, to establish them upon a sure 
foundation of good laws, and to improve them by the administra- 
tion of impartial justice, is undoubtedly none other than the 
orator”.? 

What has Quintilian to say about the early stages of education ? 
He believed that training cannot begin too soon. It starts from the 
cradle and this means that careful thought must be expended upon 
the choice of the infant’s nurses, They should be folk who speak 
correctly, and naturally, and should have an unblemished character. 
When the child begins to talk, the speech of his nurses will serve 
as a model for his imitation. Philip of Macedon chose Aristotle as 
tutor for his son Alexander. It is impossible for the father to 
exercise too much care in the selection of the child’s nurses. 

The parents also carry a grave responsibility, It is well if both 
father and mother have themselves been well educated. If this 
is not so, then parents, aware of their own deficiencies, should 
exercise all the greater care in the early upbringing of their children. 
The same principles should apply to the slaves with whom the child 
will have contact. This is especially true of the Paedagogi; if they 


1 Institutio, Book I, Introduction, para. 9, ? ibid., para. 10. 
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are not themselves well educated, the next best thing is that they 
should be aware of their shortcomings. Those who have a little 
knowledge are prone to form false ideas about what they actually 
know and in turn, they may influence their young charges to the 
detriment of their morals. 

Quintilian preferred a boy to start by learning the Greek tongue. 
His argument for this course is interesting. Latin, he asserted, will 
be picked up as a result of his day by day experience without much 
effort on the part of the teacher. Also, because Roman culture 
has largely been derived from the Greek, it is logical to begin with 
the study of the Greek language. This does not mean that for a long 
Period the pupil should only speak and study Greek. Such a method 
Would lead to endless faults in pronunciation. The pupil should 
Spend a short time on Greek and then commence the study of 
Latin so that the two languages would then be studied together. 

Quintilian proposes a problem which is much discussed at the 
Present day. Should children begin their letters before the age of 
seven? Some of his contemporaries replied in the negative but 
Quintilian agrees with Chrysippus that an even earlier start than 
this might be made with some children. The essential point to 
Observe is to avoid overburdening the child’s mind and so cause 
him to dislike his studies. Therefore, he writes, “Let this first 
instruction be in the form of play; let the pupil be asked questions 


and praised for his answers; let him never rejoice in ignorance of 
illing to learn, let another be 


anything. Sometimes when he is unw. 
taught of whom he may be jealous: let him compete sometimes 
With others and quite often think himself victorious: let him also 
be spurred on by rewards, which at that age are eagerly sought 
after”? Quintilian offers some practical hints which probably 
represent the methods adopted by contemporary teachers of young 
Children, He advocates giving the child ivory letters to play with 
and he should be encouraged to handle, observe, and then name 
them. When he begins to write, his early efforts should be assisted 
by making use of a board in which the forms of the letters are cut 
and his hand can then be guided along the grooves as though they 
Were furrows. This will set up the motor habits required and there 
who accompanied the children to school, waited 
on and brought them home again. Paedagogi 
Greece and were adopted by the Romans when 
of Greek culture. 


1 Paedagogi slaves 
f gogi Were | y 
While they received instructi 
were a common institution in 
they came under the influence 


? Institutio, Book 1, ¢. 1- 
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will be no need for the teacher to guide his hand when forming the 
letters. He also stresses the value of neat and rapid writing. “For 
since writing itself is the most essential thing in our studies and the 
one thing from which alone springs true and deeply rooted pro- 
ficiency, a slow pen hinders thought and a badly formed and care- 
less hand is difficult to read.’ 

Quintilian was an opponent of soft pedagogy. He believed in 
building a firm foundation at the elementary stages. For example, 
he insisted that spellings should be learnt by heart but he added 
that this should not prove too difficult a task for the young child. 
During childhood, the pupil’s memory is extremely retentive and 
advantage should be taken of this fact, In all learning, the key- 
note should be thoroughness and to achieve effective memorising 
constant repetition is necessary. This’ part of the discussion is 
concluded by a remark which calls to mind the practice of the 
nineteenth-century schools. “I would urge that lines which are set 
as models for copying should not be such as express idle sentiments 
but which convey some useful instruction.” 

He then turns to consider a problem which was destined to be 
reopened in later ages. Many wealthy Roman parents preferred 
to engage a private tutor for the education of their children rather 
than send them to school. Does this practice represent the ideal 
or are there certain benefits which the school alone can confer ? 
We shall see that Locke and Rousseau were convinced of the 
advantages of private tuition. Quintilian, however, decided in 
favour of the school. When one reads his argument, it is difficult 
to realise that nearly two thousand years separate his age from ours. 
The case for the private tutor follows the lines that have become 
familiar to us through Locke. The tutor can give his pupil his sole 
and undivided attention so that his Progress is both thorough and 
rapid. The schools have a demoralising effect upon many young 
boys. They often form undesirable companionships which counter- 
act the influence of a cultured home. In other words, the school 
tends to corrupt the manners and morals of its pupils, 

Quintilian concedes that there is something to be said for this 
point of view but when the whole question is carefully examined, 
the school has certain advantages which out-weigh those of any 
kind of private tuition. The school is a Society in miniature and 
when the pupil becomes a member of the school community, he 

1 Institutio, Book I, c. 1. 
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experiences the bracing influence of healthy competition. The 
“sympathy of numbers” has its effect upon the teacher as well as 
the pupil. Quintilian was sufficient of a realist to entertain no 
illusions about the atmosphere of the average Roman family in the 
wealthier section of the community. He knew that the claims made 
for the superiority of the family influence were often more senti- 
mental than real. In the homes of well-to-do Romans, ambition, 
greed for money, and desire of advancement and love of pleasure, did 
Not provide an environment which favoured the growth of morality, 
culture, and refinement. The actual facts were that children brought 
up at home were often spoiled by softness and indulgence and 
tended to follow the practice rather than the precepts of their 
Parents. One of Quintilian’s greatest merits was that he was able 
to consider the process of education from the child’s point of view. 

It is true he observes that the tutor can devote himself entirely to 
the care of his pupil but attention to individuals is also possible under 
the conditions of class teaching. The teacher himself gains inspira- 
tion from dealing with pupils in a group and it is only the third-rate 
Practitioner who really prefers to teach the individual. The skilled 
teacher can handle his class as a group and at the same time give 


individual attention to those who need it. Pupils who can go ahead 
and the teacher has 


of their own accord may be safely left to do so and the 
Opportunities of attending to the difficulties of individuals. Not 
only does the presence of an audience bring forth the best qualities 


of a teacher but, in turn, he becomes a source of inspiration to his 
A ht upon all things that are for- 


Pupils just as the sun sheds its lig r 
iante EEE to receive its rays. The good teacher soon discerns 
the child of outstanding ability and contrives that he shall receive 
the right amount of encouragement at the appropriate time. It is 
also essential to remember that our future orator will exercise his art 
in public and it is therefore good that he should be accustomed to 

Speak and act in the presence of others from a very early age. 
Certain modern writers have deprecated the use of rivalry and 
Competition within the: school. Not so Quintilian. He believed 
ur to progress and he would have 


that healthy competition is 4 SP 
Kea coen the Scottish practice of the early nineteenth 


F ir place in class according to thei 
centu by pupils took their Place r 
TAN He wrote, “There is one useful method known 
to me, which was employed by my own teachers. They arranged 
us in classes, determining the order of speaking according to the 
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ability of the pupils. Thus as each boy appeared to excel in pro- 
ficiency he stood highest in the order of declamation. Tests of 
progress were held from time to time, and to earn promotion was 
a great prize with us, whilst to be head of the class was by far the 
most coveted honour”.* 

In still another way, Quintilian anticipated modern ideas about 
education. When a teacher meets a new pupil, his first business 
should be to discover the boy’s abilities and natural aptitudes. 
Nowadays one would say, “Set him an intelligence and an attain- 
ment test”. Quintilian would have phrased it, “Make a study of 
him to discover his abilities, the standard of his attainments and any 
particular mental characteristics that he possesses”. He was 
intensely distrustful of the precocious youth. His promise 
frequently disappeared within a short space of time. The most 
important task that faces the teacher when he meets a new class is 
that of getting to know and understand his pupils. 

A very pertinent question now arises. What place, if any, should 

corporal punishment holdin the school? Quintilian is quite decided 
in his answer. “As for corporal punishment, though it is a recog- 
nised practice . . . I am completely opposed to it, first because it is 
disgusting, fit only for slaves and undoubtedly an insult . . . in the 
next place, because a pupil whose mind so ill befits a free man’s son 
as not to be corrected by reproof, will remain obdurate even in 
face of blows—like the vilest of slaves: and finally because there 
will be no need of such chastisement if there is always somebody 
present to diligently supervise the pupil’s studies . . . If you coerce 
the child when he is young by means of blows, what will you do 
when he is a young man who cannot be compelled through fear 
and has many more important things to learn?””? 
The teacher should remember that each pupil has his own 
individual characteristics and should be dealt with along lines best 
suited to him. Quintilian is quite optimistic about the attitude of 
the average pupil. He is not at all averse to learning; in fact he 
delights in acquiring knowledge and really wants to make progress: 
If this quality appears to be lacking in him, more often than not, 
the fault is the teacher’s and not the child’s. 

From the elementary school the pupil passes to the grammar 
school and Quintilian, having in mind the wider conception of 
grammar, declared that it is the foundation on which all further 

1 Institutio, Book I, c. 2. 2 ibid., c. 3. 
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progress must be built. The idea of grammar as the basis of all 
learning was attractive to the thinkers of the Middle Ages and 
Renaissance who frequently emphasised that grammar is the gate- 
way to all higher studies. Their notion of grammar, however, was 
much narrower than Quintilian’s. He divided grammatical studies 
into the art of correct speaking and the interpretation of the poets. 
(recte loquendi scientiam et poetarum enarrationem.) His liberal 
views on the curriculum of the grammar school appear in the 
following remarks: “In its recesses, the subject comprises much 
more than superficially appears. For with speaking is joined the 
theory of writing, and the interpretation of the poets is preceded 
by correct reading, and criticism is connected with both of these . . . 
In addition, it is not sufficient to have read the poets. All types of 
writings must be examined not only for their content but also for 
words which frequently derive their authority from the writers who 
use them. Further, grammar cannot be complete without a study 


of music, because it has to give a decision about questions of metre 
make the poets intelligible without 


and rhythm. Nor is it able to 
a knowledge of the movements of the heavenly bodies. For 
example, the poets in order to indicate the seasons of the year, 
nearly always refer to the rising and setting of constellations. Nor 
can grammar dispense with a knowledge of philosophy 2 
The Renaissance thinkers echoed Quintilian’s view of grammar, 

but it was not long before the curriculum of the grammar school 
became so narrow and restricted that Huxley was, with considerable 
justification, able to describe it as “gerund grinding”. For Quin- 
tilian, the grammar master was par excellence a teacher of literature. 
When he undertook a study of a literary extract in class, his aim 
should be to draw from it everything possible in the way of thought 
and style. Quintilian’s idea was So to the French method 
of “ < a? or “texte commente - 

f “texte expliqué”, OF text Ship anid renetve wort 


Even in the grammar school, : 
training for their further work jn the school of rhetoric. Quintilian 


advised: “Our pupils should therefore learn to recite such fables 
as those of Aesop; which immediately follow the stories told them 
by their nurses, and then to attain to the same grace of style in 
writing them. They must begin by learning how to break up lines 
of poetry and then how to put the sense into different words, and 

hrase more boldly, with freedom to abbreviate 


after this, to parap 
1 [nstitutio, Book I, c. 4. 
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or to adorn, except that they do not alter the meaning of the poet. 
Such a task is not an easy one even for the experienced teacher and 
he who has accomplished this in a competent fashion will be ready 
to learn anything”.’ 

Other arts and sciences should find a place in the grammar 
school curriculum. Thus the pupil will study music, arithmetic, and 
geometry. Attention will also be given to gymnastics and training 
in speech. It should not be our aim to produce actors and pro- 
fessional athletes. Quintilian speaks most disparagingly about 
those “who devote part of their lives to anointing themselves with 
oil for wrestling, part to over-indulgence in wine—men who bring 
about the destruction of the mind by excessive care of the body 
(such men I would keep as far away as possible from those we 
teach)”’.” 

In an important chapter, Quintilian discusses a topic which con- 
stitutes a serious problem at the Present day, namely, the over- 
crowding of the school curriculum. He asks: “Granting that all 
these things should be learned, can they be all taught and acquired 
at one and the same time? Some deny this because they believe 
that the mind is confused and fatigued by so many diverse studies, 
for which there is neither mental nor bodily strength nor enough 
time; believing, too, that however true it may be that pupils who 
are more mature can stand up to the toil, the years of childhood 
should not be burdened”.? Quintilian does not altogether agree 
with this view. He states that he believes it to be a bad practice to 
learn subjects in succession because this hinders concentration upon 
any one subject for a length of time. A change of diet benefits the 
digestion and in a similar way, a change of occupation is good for 


the mind. Variety in study is as necessary as in other aspects of 


life. “Thus reading affords a respite from writing and the monotony 
of reading is relieved by a change of subject.” Childhood is a 


period when learning comes easy. The boy can learn Latin in about 
two years, but the adult slave, whose mind is fixed and less flexible 
than the child’s, “wrestles for many years with the Latin tongue”. 
Quintilian’s reasoning might be challenged by modern psychologists 
on the ground that young children quickly become fatigued and this 
is counteracted by a change of occupation. 

The object of the grammar school is to Provide a general educa- 
tion; that of the schoo] of rhetoric to give a more specialised training. 


1 Institutio, Book I, c. 9. ? ibid., c. 11. 3 ibid. c 12. 
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producing the skilled orator just as 
the technical college of to-day has for its object the production of 
the trained engineer or craftsman. The age of transition from the 
grammar school to the school of rhetoric was not fixed. Much 
depended upon the individual pupil. He should enter the school 
of rhetoric when he showed himself fit for it, which might be at the 
age of thirteen or fourteen or even later. The moral character of 
the teacher of rhetoric should weigh considerably when it comes to a 
decision about which school the boy should enter. In his descrip- 
tion of the good teacher of rhetoric, Quintilian’s practical experience 
in handling youths is easily apparent. Speaking of the teacher, he 
declares: “It is not sufficient that he should himself manifest severe 
self-control, he must also by the strictness of his discipline control 
the behaviour of those who gather round him. Let him, then, above 
all, adopt the attitude of a parent towards his pupils and consider 
that he is taking the place of those who entrust their children to 
him. He should be free from vice himself and must tolerate none 


in his pupils. Let him be stern but not melancholy, friendly but 
ur dislike, in the other con- 


Not familiar, lest in the one case he inc 
tempt. He must constantly discourse on the honourable and good 
for the more he admonishes his pupils the less he will need to punish 
them, He must never lose his temper, yet he will not ignore faults 
which deserve correction. He must be simple in his teaching, able 
to endure hard toil, assiduous rather than exacting. i 
“He must freely answer questions and put questions himself to 
those who do not ask them. In praising the recitations of his pupils 
for in the former case 


he must neither be niggardly nor extravagant, z 
he will create a dislike for work, in the latter a spirit of self- 


complacency. When he corrects faults he will not be harsh and 
never abusive; for many are turned away from the studies they have 
entered upon because some tea hers find fault as though they hated 


C: 
the offender. F 
“He must recite something every day, nay, many things, so that 
his audience have something to carry away. Though he may supply 
for imitation from the works they are 


them with copious examples tor 1 WE 
g voice gives fuller nourishment, 


reading, yet what is called the livin ; 
especially if it be the voice of a teacher whom pupils, if they are 


tightly trained, both love and respect. It is a very difficult matter 
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to assess how much more readily we imitate those whom we like”. 
In this quotation one should note Quintilian’s insistence upon the 
friendly and sympathetic relationship that ought to exist between 
teacher and pupils. 

Quintilian’s account of the curriculum of the school of rhetoric 
is valuable because it describes the content of the higher education 
of the Empire as set forth by the most accomplished teacher of 
that time. The studies of the young orator may be divided into: 
(1) a more advanced training in composition and style both written 
and oral, which leads to practice in the art of declamation; (2) a 
study of prose writers with special attention to the principles of 
literary criticism; and (3) the formal instruction in rhetoric which 
is dealt with in Books III to XII and which is of a highly technical 
character. In addition to attending lecture classes, the pupil was 
expected to do a good deal of private reading and to work exercises. 
The latter included exercises in composition, the translation of 
Greek authors and the paraphrase of Latin writers. Quintilian 
believed that a boy of fifteen and upwards is capable of private 
study and that he should be encouraged by his tutor to undertake 
it. Much of the work of the school was concerned with practice 
in themes, the kind of argument and advocacy which later the pupil 
would use in the law-court. In the later books of the Institutio, 
Quintilian gives numerous examples of such themes. 

Quintilian is an important figure in the history of educational 
ideas not only because of the information about Roman education 
which he gives but also because of his influence upon subsequent 
generations of teachers. In the Middle Ages his works were only 
known through a mutilated text, but even so, their influence can be 
traced in Cassiodorus and in Isidore of Seville. The complete text 
of the Institutio was discovered in 1416 and had a striking effect 
upon Renaissance thinkers who steeped themselves in it. In 
particular, Vittorino da Feltre, Vives, and Erasmus, were pro- 
foundly influenced by his teaching. English educational thinkers 
were not so strongly influenced by Quintilian but Sir Thomas Elyot 
and Roger Ascham had studied him and some eighteenth-century 
writers such as Vicesimus Knox quote freely from the Institutio. 
Brinsley knew and appreciated Quintilian and Charles Hoole used 
his declamations in the Grammar School at Rotherham. 

1 Institutio, Book II, c. 2, 
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» SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The Latin text with English translation of the Jnstitutio is 
accessible in the Loeb edition. W. M. Smail, Quintilian on Educa- 
tion (O.U.P., 1938), contains a translation of selected passages from 
the Znstitutio. The introduction to this book is most useful and 
includes an account of the environment of Quintilian and a summary 
of his educational theory. R. R. Rusk, The Doctrines of the Great 
Educators (Macmillan, reprinted 1948), includes a chapter on 
Quintilian. A. Wilkins, Roman Education (C.U.P., reprint, 1921), 
gives a useful summary of education under both the Republic and 
the Empire. Aubrey Gwynn, S.J., Roman Education from Cicero 


to Quintilian (O.U.P., 1926), is also recommended. 


8. H. OFB. L 


CHAPTER IV 
ST AUGUSTINE (354-430) 


The eminence of St Augustine as a theologian and philosopher 
has tended to conceal that he was also one of the greatest educa- 
tional thinkers. If Locke and Rousseau be considered as typical 
representatives of one particular school of thought, then St 
Augustine must be counted as the most outstanding example of the 
opposite point of view. His doctrine of interior illumination marks 
him off entirely from all thinkers who believe that knowledge takes 
its beginning from sense experience. 

St Augustine’s life is so well known from his Confessions that 
there is no need to repeat here what may easily be read elsewhere. 
There are, however, certain events in his life which had such a 
profound influence upon the direction of his thought with regard 
to education, that they should receive particular attention. His 
father, Patricius, though by no means a wealthy man, was exceed- 
ingly ambitious for his son and did his utmost to provide the boy 
with the best education that he could afford and in this he was 


re because he felt the punish- 
He had started to read Greek at the 
d he disliked it intensely. It was for 


L 5 Confessions, translation of Dr Pusey, Everyman Series, J. M. Dent, 
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him a foreign language and even when at the grammar school he 
began the study of Homer, the story held no attraction for him. 
Looking back upon his experiences, he wrote: “But why did I so 
much hate the Greek, which I studied as a boy ? I do not yet fully 
know. For the Latin I loved; not what my first masters, but what 
the so-called grammarians taught me. For these first lessons, 
reading, writing, and arithmetic, I thought as great a burden and 
Penalty as any Greek”.! This antipathy towards Greek remained 
With him all his life so that although he knew a certain amount of 
the language, he never became a Greek scholar. 

As he grew older, Augustine became more interested in his 
Studies and began to develop the habit of wide reading. Virgil 
made a great appeal and later, he declared that if he were deprived 
of the works of that poet, he would weep unceasingly. i Arithmetic 
bored him. “ ‘One and one, two; two and two, four’; this was to me 
a hateful sing-song: ‘the wooden horse lined with armed meni 
and ‘the burning of Troy’, and ‘Creusa’s shade and sad similitude’, 
Were the choice spectacle of my vanity.”” Augustine's Ovn icom 
ment on his love of Virgil is worth recording. “No doubt then, 
that a free curiosity has more force in our learning these things, 
than a frightful enforcement.” ; 

From the grammar school at Tagaste, Augustine was sent to 
the school at Madaura, the birthplace of Apuleius, the author of 
the Golden Ass. Augustine read this work and admired it to the 
end of his life, From Madaura he went to the school of thetoric 
at Carthage which was taught by a certain Democrates. Augustine 
soon showed a flair for higher studies, and became head of the 
Class in rhetoric. It was at this time that his first conversion took 
Place. Many readers of the Confessions think of Augustine’s con- 
Version as a sudden momentary experience which took Place later 
in his life. A more careful study would seem to show that his con- 
Version was a process extending over a numberof fears and pim- 
tuated by three definite stages which themselves merit the name of 
Conversion because of the emotional and intellectual effect they had 
Upon him. The first conversion was to, ihe study of philosophy. 
Let him tell the story in his own words : In the ordinary course of 
Study, I fell upon a certain book of Cicero, whose speech almost 


1 5 
2 oeg esdons Ti of the Hortensius has been lost and only a few 
fragments have been preserved. 
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all admired, not so his heart. This book of his contains an exhorta- 
tion to philosophy, and is called the Hortensius. But this book 
altered my affections, and turned my prayers to Thyself, O Lord; 
and made me have other purposes and desires. Every vain hope 
at once, became worthless to me; and I longed with an incredible 
burning desire for an immortality of wisdom . . . For with Thee is 
wisdom. But the love of wisdom is in Greek called ‘philosophy’, 
with which that book inflamed me...I was delighted with that 
exhortation, so far only, that I was thereby strongly roused, and 
kindled, and inflamed to love, and seek, and obtain, and hold, and 
embrace not this or that sect but wisdom itself whatever it were; 
and this alone checked me thus enkindled, that the name of Christ 
was not in it”.? 

It was shortly after this that Augustine was attracted to the 
Manichean heresy and was for nine years a member of that sect. 
At the age of twenty-one, he returned to Tagaste as a teacher of 
rhetoric. He did not remain long there for we soon find him 
teaching rhetoric in a school at Carthage. He was not happy there 
for he was seriously disturbed by the wild behaviour of the students. 
“At Carthage, there reigns among the scholars a most disgraceful 
and unruly licence. They burst in audaciously, and with gestures 
almost frantic, disturb all order which any one hath established for 
the good of his scholars.”? Augustine’s disciplinary troubles so 
weighed upon his mind that he was not sorry to leave Carthage to 
teach at Rome where he had been told the Students were not so 
difficult to manage. Whilst he was at Carthage, he first became 
acquainted with the logic of Aristotle. He began to read the 
treatise on the Categories after a warning that it was so difficult a 
work that ponon could understand it. Much to his surprise, he 
was able to say, “I read and understood it unaided”, Augustine 


knew nothing of the philosophical works of Aristotle. He looked 
upon Aristotle as a logician whose method was useful in expounding 
the Scriptures. ’ $ ý 


After recovering from a severe attack of malaria, Augustine 


r : were hooligans, those at Rome 
were thieves. When the time came for the payment of fees, they 
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Augustine’s next move was to Milan where he came to know St 
Ambrose. Under the influence of the latter, Augustine relinquished 
his membership of the Manicheans and offered himself for instruc- 
tion in the Christian faith, His second conversion took place at Milan. 
One of his acquaintances, “a huge mountain of a man” introduced 
him to the works of the Neo-Platonist, Marius Victorinus. They 
Were translations of part of the Enneads of Plotinus. The study of 
these books produced a lasting change in his thought and even after 
his final conversion, Augustine, as far as his philosophy was con- 
cerned, remained a Platonist. Victorinus later became a Christian 
and his example had an effect upon Augustine. It should be noted 
that Augustine knew very little of Plato himself. He may have 
Tead a fragment of a Latin translation of the Timaeus which was 
easily accessible but he never drew the distinction between the teach- 
ing of Plato and that of Plotinus and the Neo-Platonists. 
Augustine’s final conversion took place in July, A.D. 386, and 
the account of it is so well known that it need not be repeated here. 
e, with his natural son, Adeodatus, received Baptism at the hands 
Cf St Ambrose and shortly afterwards he resigned his post as 
teacher of rhetoric. He was ordained a priest in 391 and was con- 
S€crated Bishop of Hippo, near Carthage, in 396, where he 
Temained until his death which took place in 430 when the city was 


esieged by the Vandals. F ; 
Augustine’s experience as a teacher exercised three most import- 
ant influences upon his life and thought. In the first place, his 
Rowledge of teaching method proved to be of great assistance in 
his work as a bishop. The policy of the Church, which was 
Mtensified when the barbarian invaders of the Empire were con- 
Vetted to Christianity, was to recruit the clergy from the native 
Population of each region. One of Augustine s problems was that 
of instructing native Numidian priests in the Latin necessary for 
the rudiments of Church music. 


the services and teaching them : i 
is task coupled with his previous experience as a teacher, was 
> 


a factor which induced him to reflect seriously about the principles 
Of teaching method, especially in regard to the teaching of language 
g , 


and music, ARS Pr 
More important still was the effect which his school training 
her of rhetoric exercised upon his whole 


“nd his experience as a teac 
t was this which led Augustine of Canterbury to found the first English 


1 
I . 
School as part of the establishment of his cathedral. 
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outlook as regards education. He was thoroughly versed in the 
poetry and philosophy of the pagan world. This was responsible for 
the significant difference in standpoint between himself and many of 
his contemporaries. Augustine, more than any thinker of his period, 
brought about the fusion of the ancient culture with the Christian 
religion. The Christians of the second and third centuries had been 
faced by a formidable dilemma. They had no special antagonism 
towards the Empire as such. Had not Christ recognised the 
authority of the Emperor by saying: “Render unto Caesar the things 
which are Caesar’s, and unto God the things which are God’s?” 
The clash came when the authorities demanded that, as 4 
demonstration of their loyalty to the Empire, Christians should 
burn incense before the statue of the Emperor and offer sacrifice 
to the pagan gods of Rome. A faithful Christian could not obey 
such a command for it amounted to a betrayal of his faith and 
a fall into the hated sin of idolatry. Hence the authorities came 
to regard Christians as traitors to the Empire and inflicted death, 
torture, and imprisonment upon them. Persecution convinced 
Christians that they were aliens dwelling in the land of Babylon 
who could have no part in a system steeped in idolatry. Hence 
their avoidance of all things pagan. This included the literature 
of Greece and Rome. How could they send their children to the 
schools where the whole atmosphere was laden with pagan beliefs 
and practices? Still less could a Christian become a teacher 10 
the Roman schools. The Church Fathers of the second and third 
centuries put this view in unmistakable terms, Tertullian typified 
the Christian attitude towards pagan literature and philosophy- 
Secular learning, he declared, was not only superfluous; it was mere 
folly. What bond existed between the Christian and the pagan 
world? His true citizenship was in the Church of Christ, There 
could be no mingling between the heathen world and the heavenly 
Jerusalem. The Christian’s hope of salvation lay in Christ and for 
this, the Sacred Scriptures contained all that was necessary for him 
to know. 
: The Fathers of the Eastern Church were not so uncompromising 
in their condemnation of pagan culture, Clement of Alexandria, 
and Origen, had studied in the schools before their conversion and 
realised that pagan learning contained in itself much that was useful 
and true. They regarded certain aspects of it as a suitable pre- 
paration for Christianity and in the Catechetical School of 
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Alexandria, both religious and secular knowledge was taught. St 
Basil expressed the same view when he stressed that the Christian 
should regard the present life as a prelude to the true life of the 
world to come, and that it was quite legitimate for the Christian to 
make use of poets, historians, philosophers, and rhetoricians, for his 
mental cultivation. He believed that much written by pagans was 
good and true and noble, and that some of the teaching of Plato 
resembled that of St Paul. The more tolerant attitude towards 
pagan learning was slow in spreading in the west, but in the third 
century some of the Christian leaders were less uncompromising. 
Education was a necessity and they reluctantly agreed that 
Christians were obliged to send their children to the schools. 
They consoled themselves with the thought that by using what 
was necessary and true in pagan literature they were taking what 
really belonged to them. St Ambrose, for instance, declared that 
all the good and noble thoughts of pagan literature were derived 
from the Old Testament and hence Christians need not scruple 
about using them. He himself was well read in the classical authors 
and quoted quite freely from the poets and philosophers of Greece 
and Rome. In spite of this, many Christians were not at all happy 
about the use of pagan learning. St Jerome was an example of a 
classical scholar and an earnest Christian whose conscience was 
Sorely troubled about this problem. He was an enthusiastic admirer 
of Cicero and he suffered from a severe mental conflict between his 
love of classical literature and his duty 2% a Christian. When in 
late middle life he retired to live @ hermit’s existence in the desert, 
he took his books with him. The inner struggle did not cease. 
“Wretched man that I was,” he cried, “in the midst of my fasts I 


read Cicero, After passing sleepless nights and weeping bitterly 
£ d Plautus. When at times I came 


neth ins, I rea 
ee aA oer Peat read the Prophets, the crude and careless 
Style of their writings at once repelled me.” His Epistles give a 
Clear picture of his uncertainty of mind, and even when he was 
Close on seventy, he had not come to a decision. He was not sure 
Whether he should be proud or ashamed of his love for the classics. 
“The debate which St Jerom® could only close by leaving it 
pen was closed for ever by St Augustine . . - Augustine was an 
the shores of the Mediterranean facing 


African, born and bred 00 
Urope. From his childhood all the influences that have gone to 
the making of our civilisation were focused upon him: Semitic 
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influences transmitted through the society, perhaps through the 
blood, of the Phoenicians whose language and traditions were still 
alive and familiar to him; Persian influences, brought to bear upon 
him by the Manichaeism in which he became involved; Latin and 
Greek influences, infused into him by way of education by his 
father, his nurses, and his schoolmasters; Christian influences, urged 
upon him gently but persistently by his mother from his infancy, 
and at last by the overwhelming force with which it recommended 
itself to his great heart and his great mind.”! Thus when Augustine 
and other like-minded Fathers of the Church brought classical 
learning into the service of Christianity, they accepted the tradition 
of the liberal arts. Augustine’s part in handing on this tradition will 
be considered later in this chapter. 

As mentioned above, Augustine never entirely abandoned the 
Platonism which he discovered in the translations of Victorinus. He 
rejected those doctrines which he found were contrary to Christian 
belief such as the Platonic teaching about the pre-existence of the 
human soul and reincarnation. Other doctrines he transformed so 
as to assimilate them with Christianity. For example, the Platonic 
forms which dwelt in the intelligible world, became for him, the 
ideas or exemplars of the Divine mind after the pattern of which 
God created heaven and earth. Even with these modifications, one 
can justly claim that Augustine’s psychology and philosophy 
remained a Christian Platonism and when he considered some of the 
fundamental problems of education he regarded them through the 
eyes of Plato. His influence in this respect had immense reper- 
cussions on the thought of the Middle Ages. Until St Thomas 
Aquinas in the thirteenth century produced his great synthesis of 
Christianity and Aristotelian philosophy, Augustine was the greatest 
authority in theology and philosophy. Even when the Aristotelian 
influence was at its height, Augustine still retained that position in 
theological studies. 

Augustine’s educational ideas, with one exception, are scattered 
throughout the many volumes of his works. The treatise, On the 
Teacher (De Magistro), is devoted entirely to the discussion of some 
of the basic problems of educational theory and the solutions at 
which he arrives are the very antithesis of the doctrines of Locke 


1 From the essay entitled St Augustine and H 5 Jobn- 
Baptist Reeves, O.P., in A Monument to St Mgt eta Saeed pe 
Ward, 1934- 
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and Rousseau. Itis strange that of all the writings of Augustine 
this particular one has received the least attention from English 
students. This neglect is unfortunate since in the De Magistro 
Augustine expounds most fully his theory about the origin of eas 
and raises a number of important points concerning the relation 
between our ideas and their verbal expression. 

The treatise is cast into dialogue form, the speakers being St 
Augustine himself and his son, Adeodatus. The dialogue was based 


on an actual discussion that took place between them. Adeodatus 


was a natural son of Augustine, born in the period before his final 


conversion and Baptism. In the Confessions IV, 2), he wrote: 
In those years (from nineteen to twenty-eight) I had one—not in 
that which is called lawful marriage, but whom I had found out in 
a wayward passion, void of understanding; yet, but one, remaining 


faithful even to her”. 

Monnica was deeply grieved al 
stantly besought him to put away 
good family. Eventually he acce 
betrothed to a maiden under age for whom he had to wait two years. 
This was not satisfactory for Augustine. “Meanwhile my sins were 
being multiplied, and my concubine being torn from my side as a 

h clave unto her was torn 


hindrance to my marriage, MY heart whic ; ; 
and wounded and bleeding. And she returned to Africa, vowing 


unto Thee never to know any other man, leaving with me my son 
(Adeodatus) by her. But unhappy J, who could not imitate a very 
woman, impatient of delay, jnasmuch as not till after two years 
was I to obtain her I sought, not being so much a lover of marriage, 
as a slave to lust, procured another, though no wife, that so by the 
servitude of an enduring custom, the disease of my soul might be 
kept up and carried on in its vigour or even augmented, into the 


dominion of marriage.” (Confessions, VI, 15 ) 
In another passage © ns there is a reference to the 


f the Confessio. 
composition of the De Magistro ay, 6). Speaking of his Baptism, 
Augustine wrote: “We joined with us (Że. to his friend Alypius) 
the boy Adeodatus born after the flesh, of my sin. Excellently hadst 
Thou made him He was not quite fifteen, and in wit surpassed 
many grave and Jearned men. -- There is a book of ours entitled 
The Master; it is 4 dialogue between him and me. Thou knowest, 
that all there ascribed to the person conversing with me, were his 
ideas, in his sixteenth yea 


bout her son’s liason and con- 
his mistress and marry into a 
ded to her wishes and was 


r. Much besides, and yet more admirable, 
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I found in him. That talent struck awe into me. And Who but 
Thou could be the workmaster of such wonders? Soon didst Thou 
take his life from the earth; and I now remember him without 
anxiety, fearing nothing for his childhood or youth, or his whole 
elf”. 

i This passage fixes the date of the De Magistro as 389. The 
treatise is again mentioned in the Retractions q, 12). “At the same 
time I wrote a book entitled De Magistro. In it is disputed and 
sought and found that there is no master who teaches man know- 
ledge, save God, according to that which is written in the Gospel, 
‘One is your Master, Christ’. This book begins, What do we seem 
to you to seek to do when we speak?” Adeodatus is mentioned 
on two other occasions. “There was also with us, in age the 
youngest of all, but whose talents, if affection deceives me not, 
promise something great, my son Adeodatus.” (Vita Beata, § 6.) 
In the Confessions (IX, 12) we are told that he was present at the 
deathbed of Monnica. “But when she breathed her last, the boy 
Adeodatus burst out into a loud lament; then checked by us all, held 
his peace.” 

The De Magistro is an inquiry into the origin of our ideas, a 
problem which no system of Philosophy, ancient or modern, is able 
to ignore. Is the source of our ideas to be found in the mind itself, 
ie. are they innate, or do they come as the result of some external 
agency such as sense experience or the communication of ideas from 
one person to another through the medium of language? Popular 


thought does not doubt the Possibility of the transference of ideas 
and points to teaching and learnin 


eaching which is the 
when they learn, passively 
is does not mean that the 
There are good teachers and bad teachers 


0 e recognised by the skilful way in which they 
adjust their exposition to the receptive capacity of the minds of 


their pupils. Hence, as the result of communication, ideas are trans- 
ferred from one mind to another and so the ideas of one person 


and the former are rec 
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are not peculiar to himself but can be shared by many. Is this the 
correct account of teaching and learning? Augustine thinks not. 
For such a view to be true, one must suppose a constant and 
unfailing correspondence between language and thought and 
Augustine proceeds to examine the alleged correspondence to see if 
he can detect any flaws in it. 

Language, spoken or written, is the normal medium for the ex- 
Pression of thought. Whether we express the contents of our mind 
to another or are engaged in soliloquy as in silent prayer, we make 
use of words. What is the nature of the spoken word? It is essen- 
tially a sound produced by vibrations in the air which impinge upon 
the ear. If I am ignorant of Latin and J hear the word lapis uttered, 
it will have no meaning for me; it is a sound and nothing more. My 
Previous experience of language will enable me to realise that the 
Speaker is referring to something which has a meaning for him, but 
what it is, I cannot even guess. Unless I have some experience 
or idea which has become associated with the particular sound, 
hearing the word will convey nothing to me. In uttering the 
Sound, the speaker wishes to convey what he is as or 
thinking at that moment. We may say, then, that the pe is 
= of something in the speaker's see Be y asd tn th : 
there corresponds that which is signe’ © d i 
case of the Sken word, the significabilia is ears eae 

e word, The written word is merely a symbo 

Mind t word and its meaning. i 

Te e so accustomed to spoken and L A 
that we are apt to think of words as the only R = rite 
can be used for communication. In ce a tin ik 
gesture, facial expression OF action can mm n E $ 2 
Clearly as the spoken word. If s È aean Winba 
(paries) is, I may simply point to @ wall Ti pe ees SEE pai ie 
equivalent to saying, “That is a wall P y HA ino 
crete objects and their sensible qualities. + rm peop. ploy 

tures and the deaf mute 


al ich consists largely of ges : ; 
ebitvaye Tk eee to another by this = t a r f s 
learning his mother tongue or beginning ' eo i ao 
language, The teacher has little difficulty m causing Lim to learn 
© names of objects and those qualities belonging to tem which 
are immediately apparent to the senses. He shows the object to the 
Pupil and pointing to it, utters its name. ‘The same applies ‘to 
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actions. The name of the action can often be taught by perform- 
ing the action. If the teacher wants the pupil to know the meaning 
of ambulo, he walks and as he walks, he says, ambulo. To 
understand the meaning of bird snaring, i.e. the art of catching a 
bird by imitating its song, the learner could be shown the bird 
snarer at work. This method may not always be the quickest and 
most effective, and may even give rise to misconceptions, but as a 
rule, in those cases where the object is at hand, it is the natural 
way of teaching its name. It is obvious that Augustine was a 
believer in the direct method of teaching a language. 

The following passage from the dialogue will show how care- 
fully each point in the argument is considered : 


Aug. If I ask what the three syllables mean when the word paries 
is uttered, can you not point to it with your finger so that I 
can see the object whose sign is this three syllable word, thus 
showing it to you without uttering any word? 


Ad. Iagree this can be done only in the case of those names which 


signify bodies and only if they are present. 


Do we call colour a body or rather a quality of a body ? 
Ad. The latter is true. 


Aug. 


Aug. Cannot colour be shown by pointing? If in addition to 
bodies you consider the qualities of bodies, so long as these 
are present to the senses, cannot they be taught without 


words ? 

Ad. When I say bodies, I ought to say all corporeal things, i.e- 
everything belonging to bodies which is perceived by sense. 

Aug. Think now at this point whether you should make some 
exceptions. 

Ad. 


That is useful advice, for I should have said, not all corporeal 
but all visible things. I agree that sound, smell, taste, weight, 
heat, and other qualities which are perceived by the other 
senses, although they cannot be experienced in the absence 
of bodies and are therefore corporeal, yet they cannot be 
shown by pointing. 
Aug. Have you never seen men conversing with deaf people by 
gestures, and also that deaf mutes ask and reply, teach or 
indicate, all or nearly all they want by means of gestures ? 
The fact that this happens proves that not only visible things 


Ad. 
Aug. If I ask you what ambulare a 


Ad. 


Aug. Now, tell me, if I was totally i 


Ad. 
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but sounds, smells and other like things can be indicated with- 
Thus actors in the theatre can relate and 


out using words. 
ds and this is chiefly done 


illustrate whole stories without wor 
by dancing. 
I can say nothing to contradict you. - - 
nd surgere mean, what would 


you do? Would you not perform the action rather than 


teach me by words or other signs ? 
I agree that I would and I am shamed that I was so slow in 
seeing this. From this example thousands of things occur to 
me which can be explained through actions and not through 
signs, as edere, bibere, sedere, Stare, clamare, and many 
others. 
gnorant of the meaning of 
ambulare, and I asked you as you were walking alone, how 
would you teach me ? b 
I would do it by moving more quickly so that after your 
hange in my action and yet 


uestion you would learn by the c 1 t 
routine a would be done save that action which needed 


showing. r 
: walking is one thing and hurrying 


Aug. t know that i 
ee He does not necessarily hurry and he 


Ad. 


or a gesture? It sho 
and language is not 4S 


another? He who walks 


who hurries does not necessarily walk. Also we speak of 


haste in regard to writing and reading and oo eee things. 
If in reply to my question you did more quickly pia you 
were already doing, I might think that walking was Me a 
as hurrying. The latter is something new that you added an 
because of this I would be mistaken. i ' 
at the action cannot be explained without a sign, 
when we are doing it. If we add nothing, 
1 think that we do not wish to show him 
him because we continue in what we as 
i asks about those actions we can do 
na k pats pa he ee we can reply to his question and 


when we ar : I 
answer him by an action instead of a sign. 


I agree thi 
if we are asked 
the questioner wil 
and that we ignore 


e main problem. What is the function of a word 
uld be realised that the link between ideas 
close as popular thought imagines. It is a 


To return to th 
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commonplace of experience that a thinker who tries to convey his 
ideas by means of language may completely fail in doing so and 
may even convey a meaning which he does not intend. 

St Augustine quotes the example of an Epicurean who believes 
that the soul is mortal. In his lectures he presents to his students 
the arguments of more enlightened Philosophers than Epicurus 
to the effect that the soul is immortal. The lecturer is convinced that 
the view he presents is a false one. His attitude of mind, however, 


arers from understanding that 
xample of a teacher who does 
ut uses in his teaching the same 
w and believe it. On the other 
ul is immortal because he hears 
oes not believe it. Is this not a 
What he does not know? The 
pils his real Opinions. Thus in two 
have the same value as truth. A 


words that are used . . | Again, we 
Ourselves and others that words 


tell a lie do intend what they s 3 


y ay, and even if we do not know 
whether they are telling the truth, we do know that what they say 
is intentional”, 


: g about the same term because 
each attaches a different Meaning to it, This could not happen if 


the same Meaning. Thus my opponent 
© superior to men, Tdo not agree with his 
statement because I understand the word “superior” in a different 
sense. He is thinking of certain i 

strength and agility, acuteness in heari 


re Caring and keen sight. I am 
thinking of man’s intellectual Superiority, and J argue with him 
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because his words have not conveyed what he intended. Can we 
then hold the view that words convey ideas from one person to 
another, when the same words can be understood by two people in 
quite different senses? Words have not the same meaning for all 
who hear them. 

We think that an interchange of ideas takes place between the 
teacher and the pupil but we are mistaken. There is only an inter- 
change of words. The true function of language is not to bring 
ideas into our minds but to stimulate and awaken those that are 
already there. How this can be we have yet to determine. One 
May object that too much stress has been placed on misunder- 
Standings, slips of the tongue, and such occasional happenings, and 
that in normal conversation, when we grasp the words that are 
used, we understand the thoughts of the speaker. We have already 
Seen some instances of a dissociation between la i 
thought, Perhaps in normal cases the correspondence is not as 
Close as generally supposed. Let us take an instance where the 


Same words are used and have the same meaning for speaker and 
does he introduce 


listener, When a teacher is instructing his class, 
into the minds of his pupils his own ideas ‘through the words he 
uses? To answer this one must consider different types of teach- 
ing. When the teacher is dealing with material objects and their 
Properties, the problem is simple. Let us suppose that the pupil 
is reading the account of the three young men Sets gastauto 
the fiery furnace. He is told in the Vulgate a o weed ir 
of God, they are preserved from death and walk a out unhurt in 
the flames, He then comes to the line, Et saraballae eorum non 
sunt immutatae. (Daniel, iii, 27.) He asks aah i what a 
Saraballa is and receives the answer that it is a head-covering. The 
tion because he has had previous 


Pupil can understand this explana a 
experience of people and knows the meaning of head and a cover- 


i ial type of headcoverin 
Ing fi . The saraballa is a specia a 
Which is une to the pupil because it is obsolete and peculiar 
to Easte oples. Without further explanation he will naturally 
think Bite ges ee ng in terms of the head dresses with which he 


i i i . His teach 
as ili ea he forms will be inaccurate ne 
familiar, and the id f saraballa through verbal description, 


Might ; meaning ©. : 
Se es r words and gestures which would recall to the 
g care to or he might draw a saraballa. If by 


Pupil iliar ex eriences, rot 
aenea th transference of the teacher’s ideas to the pupil, 


nguage and 
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then no teaching has taken place. In reality, the teacher has stimu- 
lated the pupil to employ experiences and ideas which were already 
in his mind to form a new idea through the reflection on experiences 
he had previously had. 

In another type of teaching the master is concerned to illustrate 
the meaning of an idea. What will be his procedure? He will 
explain or define the idea in words that his pupils understand 
because they recall what is already familiar and so they build up 
the meaning of the new idea in terms of old experiences and ideas. 
But the teacher has not transferred his ide 
In fact, the very opposite has taken place. 
a meaning to the minds of those who hear t 
necessarily already present in their own th 
meaning with which their intelligence clothes 
to them. The classic instance of this is that 
in the Meno (82-86), Socrates questions an 
geometry and proves that this slave is capable of discovering truth 
for himself. When questioned by Socrates, the slave was able to 
reply. Did he not implicitly possess this knowledge before? It 
is absurd to Suppose that his questioner transferred his own ideas 
through his questions. It is true that the slave came eventually 
things that he had previously denied as 
was because of the frailty and slowness of 
h hindered him from grasping the steps of 
is lay asked him a series of questions to 
r ] ese questions, a the 
guided his thought from stage to aes, did aa fen aes of 
nape re ee tae Their function was to turn to know- 


as to the pupil’s mind. 
When words present 
hem, this meaning is 
ought and it is this 
the words addressed 
described by Socrates 
ignorant slave about 


false. This, however, 
his mental vision whic 
the problem as a whole 


gate the true meaning of the 
Teaching, then, is the act 
When the pupil learns he d 
The process of learning is an 


1g pupils to learn. 
oes Not receive ideas from the teacher- 
active not a passive one. Ideas and 


rmant become aroused and the pupil 
reacts to an external stimulus or understands something, as the case 


may be. “Words, then,” comments Fr D'Arcy, “though they are the 
vehicles of communication, cannot Cause ideas. If the subject 
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matter be sensible, explanation is useless without some personal 
experience; if the subject matter be ideas, then the teacher suggests 
something to the pupil’s mind. The former’s task, however little 
he may know it, is to direct the pupil to foregather with himself 
and, in the chambers of his mind, find the truth which is there”.* 
The pupil does not find out the thoughts of the teacher nor, when 
he learns, does he seek to do so. No parent would be so foolish 
as to send his child to school to learn the thoughts of the master. 
He is sent to school to learn the truth about things and in relation 
to truth, the master is in the same position as the pupil. The truth 
belongs neither to the master nor to the pupil; it is common to both. 
The master learnt the truth through its presence in his own soul and 
he stimulates the pupil to do the same. The following extracts 
from the De Magistro illustrate this conclusion. (The references 
are to the numbered columns in Migne’s Latin Patrology.) 

(a) “Concerning all which is the object of our intellectual 
activity, the master we consult is not the person who speaks to 
us externally; the master is within, the truth which dwells in the 
soul itself. The words of the teacher have only stimulated us 
to consult the inner master.” (1216) 

(b) “What I say to a pupil is understood by means of his own 
reflections not through my words.” (1217) 

(c) “Whosoever can understand intellectually is inwardly the 


disciple of truth and externally the judge of him who speaks, 


yea, even of the discourse itself.” (1218) 
The Jast quotation makes it clear that the pupil does not 
Necessarily take for granted what has been told him by his teacher. 


i onclusions reached by the teacher and 
a ae ea Pern mg em. Naturally, only a few brilliant 


decide that he does not accept th 
Pupils Si have the ability to do this and only when they have 
: i dies. 
res x ed stage in their stu ( ? 
Whoo coon tne which dwells in the soul? ar aS Alight 
E AA S E E E vie, Ward 
is the tae eeacher of the soul Who illumines the mind from within, 
fore ‘ue pe ve Light which lighteth every man coming into the 
Een is the Tr ° nclusion may at first seem fantastic to modern 
minds, F a ee might hazard a guess that Augustine is speaking 
, thou 
P he Philosophy of St Augustine, A 
1 sArcy, SJ. in the essay, T j 
Monies i. pusle, p. 178, Sheed and ESB EELS 
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metaphorically. Hence it is necessary to ask what he really means 
when he describes Christ as the Secret Teacher of the Soul or when 
he speaks in other of his works, of Divine Illumination. Divergent 
views have been held about the meaning of this phrase and this 
makes it all the more difficult to disentangle the truth. Unfor- 
tunately, the De Magistro has little to say about the nature of Divine 
Illumination and it is necessary to turn to other writings of 
Augustine for elucidation. 

Some thinkers have taken Augustine literally. Neo-Platonic 
influences acting through the Arabians, especially Avicenna, led 
to the interpretation that the human mind sees all things in God 
as in a book. Such was the teaching of William of Auvergne in 
the thirteenth century. This doctrine appeared again in the 
seventeenth century, in particular, in Malebranche, who was 
influenced by the Cartesian idealism. Others have affirmed that 
at root there is little real difference between the teaching of St 
Augustine and St Thomas Aquinas and that the role of Divine 
Illumination is the same as that of Active Intellect. Both inter- 
pretations are in contradiction to the facts. Divine Illumination is 
not to be identified with God any more than the sun which enables 
us to see is the same as the eye. “The nature of the soul is SO 
made,” says Augustine in the De Trinitate (IX, xv, 24), “that by 
the disposition of its Creator it is naturally united to intelligible 
things; hence it is that it sees them in a kind of incorporeal light 
of a special sort (in quadam luce sui generis incorporea), just as the 
bodily eye sees the things which surround it in this corporeal light, 


for which it was created and disposed”, To imilate 
the teaching of Augustine to that of Aquinas a nae 
blunder. It ignores the influence of Platonism on the thought of 
Augustine and it is the strong current of Platonism running through 
his thought which provides the clue to the sense in which Divine 
Illumination should be understood. 

Augustine makes it quite clear that Divine Illumination is 4 
metaphor. He frequently compares the activity of the mind in 
thinking to that of the eye in vision. Corporeal things must be 
rendered visible by the light of the sun before they can be seen. 
In a similar manner, scientific truths must be made intelligible by 
a kind of light before they can be grasped. As the sun is the source 
of light in sense vision, so God is the means of spiritual illumination 
which enables us to understand universal and necessary truths. 
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_ God stands related to our thought as the sun does to our light. 
What does this metaphor mean ? 
In all discussions about the origin of our ideas, three problems 
have to be solved. 
(a) How is the content of our ideas derived ? 
(b) Whence do they obtain their character of universality and 


necessity ? 
(c) What is the guarantee of the truth of our ideas ? 


(a) Augustine answers the first by his analysis of sense 
experience. The latter provides us with the content of our ideas. 
Like Dewey at a later period, Augustine strongly protests against the 
view that sense experience is wholly passive. It is essentially an 
activity and its essence lies not so much in the impression upon the 
sense organs made by contact with an external object as in the total 
reaction of the individual to the sense impression. In estimating the 


individual’s experience not only the actual sense impression and 
his feelings of pleasure or the reverse, but his volitions and his actions 
have to be taken into account. His experience consists not only 
of the cognition of something external but also the meaning that 
he attaches to the situation and his reaction to it in the light of that 
Meaning. It is incorrect to say that external objects impress them- 
Selves upon the mind. This would be impossible because the 
inferior cannot impress or react directly upon a superior. The 
thought cannot be entertained,” wrote Augustine, that a body 
can cause anything in a spirit, as though the spirit, like matter, 
Were subject to the action of a body”. (De Genesi ad litteram, 
XII, 14.) Augustine’s account of sense experience contains certain 
interesting features. His definition of sense perception indicates 
the direction his doctrine is going to take. “Every sense perception 
is an affection of the body which is not concealed from the mind.” 
(Omnis sensus passio corporis non latens animam.) Suppose a 
person sees a column of smoke in the distance. This is perceived 
through an affection of a bodily organ, namely, the eye. As we 
should say at the present time, certain light waves set up physical 

e. This is on the physiological level 


an í s in the ey 
ota ae i is no perception. Then occurs the mysterious 
Part of the process. The mind which is closely connected with the 
body, perceives the modifications produced in the nervous system 
and raises to its OW level the response which is to be given. If 
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the impact on the sense organ passes unnoticed, the response will 
be unconscious. It is the act of attention or consciousness which 
constitutes the essential nature of sense perception. Hence, sensum 
puto esse non latere animam quod patitur corpus—sense perception 
belongs not to the body but to the mind through the body. 

We may proceed to a further stage and make a statement that 
beneath the smoke there is a fire, although at the moment we can- 
not actually see it. This must be distinguished from sense percep- 
tion. It is really an act of judgment, an inference from what is 
perceived. It belongs to the class which Bradley called a Synthetic 
Judgment of Sense. It goes beyond the immediate given in per- 
ception. In true sense perception it is the mind which senses and 
forms an image of the body and its affections. “It is the act of 
attention or consciousness which is sensation. The explanation is 
obviously based upon Augustine’s theory of the interrelation of 
body and soul. The soul ensconced within its own spirituality lives 
in conjunction with a body of its own. When something happens 
to that body, it listens and raises to its own level the response to be 
given.” It is through this active process of experience that we 
receive the content of our ideas. “Whatever is known to us is 
known through the senses of the body and the experience of life.” 
Experience is therefore a necessary condition of knowledge but it 
is not of itself knowledge. Its function is to supply the raw 
material from which knowledge grows. Unfortunately, Augustine 
shows more interest in investigating the nature of our knowledge 
of truth than in the stages in the formation of ideas. He does indeed 
speak of the mind as actively working upon experience and through 
comparison and analogy, perceiving likenesses and differences but 
he has not left us any detailed account. 


(b) The second problem is concerned with the characteristics of 
universality and necessity in our ideas. How is it, for example, 
that we see the fundamental truths of mathematics as universal an 
necessary? The answer is given through the metaphor of Divine 
Illumination. There is nothing mystical about this conception. 
Divine Illumination is part of the ordinary scheme of nature and 
Augustine is at pains to emphasise this by the frequent ‘use of such 
terms as natura and naturalis ordo. God does not take the place 


»Arcy, S.J., in the essay, The Philosophy of St Augustine, 
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of man’s intellect and do his thinking for him. Each man possesses 
his own individual intelligence which he uses according to his 
natural capacity to develop his own knowledge. Just as the eye 
needs the light of the sun to be able to see, so in the mental sphere, 
the intelligence requires the Divine Light for its activity of thought 
which is really a mental vision. The human mind is naturally con- 
Stituted to receive this illumination which is direct. Augustine 
Stresses this by the phrase nulla natura interposita—there is no 
intermediary. 

The universal truths which are grasped by the mind are the 
Divine ideas. One should note Augustine’s adaptation of Platonism 
to bring it into line with the Christian religion. The Divine ideas 
are described by a variety of terms—ideas, forms, species, thoughts, 
and laws. They exist in a two-fold manner. Primarily and 
originally they are the ideas in the mind of God, the patterns or 
exemplars which He used when He created the universe. They 
then came into the world of sense experience as the principles or 
laws which govern the physical world, and which confer on it the 
reality it possesses. The physical world is permeated by the Divine 
ideas so that St Paul could describe God as “the God in whom we 
live and move and have our being”. The world is, therefore, an 
orderly, systematic world, not a mere jumble of confine 
Principles. Our minds constitute the instruments by which we know 
and understand the world. We have the power of penetrating the 
Conflicting masses of detail and grasping the underlying laws and 

inci ‘ t for the behaviour of things. In other 
PED ee: Whio TE E aul hi e exemplified in the 
Words. the mind sees the Divine ideas as they ar p. ! 

ies it does not grasp the laws and various 
Physica] world but at first it does 


interrelations between things. y e 
aii adds together three sticks and five sticks and by 
counti chi finds that he has now eight sticks. He does the 
DE tien an ther material objects. Then, at 


sa i ters, and O cen 
nin a are: pees) upon the grade of his intelligence, there 
e 


à -aton and he realises that three added to 
te P a of cae truth is ie ee ae 
and i tie T does not matter whether the nat ; ra ee 
Sticks or me “as, sheep of COWS; he has eee ee 
Principle, As goon asithe child’ begins to use words z5 of fn re 
Coit andi measutt, De nae certaimennmber diane 
abstract ideas. It is a matter ORI COMM ORRCADEMLCe uate some 
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children do this earlier and with greater ease than others. Every- 
thing depends upon the nature and complexity of the ideas, the 
quality of the individual’s intelligence and the wealth of sense 


experience available to him. 


(c) It is through Divine Ilumination, understood in this way, 
that the validity and truth of our knowledge is guaranteed. God is 
ultimately the source of all our knowledge and Augustine speaks 
of Him as the Teacher of the Soul, the Father of Intellectual Light, 
and the Father Who illumines our minds. 

The lesson which Augustine teaches is an extremely important 
one for the educator. In no sense is it the role of the teacher to 
impart knowledge; in fact this is impossible. Ideas are not intro- 
duced into the mind through communication. The latter may serve 
as a stimulus for thought, but ideas are the result of the activity of 
the mind itself which by reflection upon what is given in experience 
or by communication, grasps the truth by a flash of intellectual in- 
sight and realises its universality and necessity. The teacher, in 
modern terms, has the function of so arranging the environment of 
learning, that the flash of illumination comes sooner rather than 
later. The art of teaching is the art of stimulating pupils to think 
and to learn. Both Plato and St Augustine are in agreement on this 
fundamental point. Education does not consist in the accumula- 
tion of facts. It is an illumination of the soul, a turning of the eyes 
of the mind towards the light. 

We can now return to the part played by Augustine in bringing 
about the fusion of classical culture with the Christian religion. 
His point of view is explained fully in the De Doctrina Christiana. 
This treatise expresses his conception of the methods and aims of 
Christian education and its influence was widespread in the early 
Middle Ages, especially in the twelfth century, the period when the 
universities of mediaeval Europe began to take shape. The keynote 
of Augustine’s conception of Christian education is to be found in 
Book II, chapter 17. “Let every good and faithful Christian under- 
stand that truth, wherever it may be found, is the truth of his 
Lord and Master.” (Quisquis bonus verusque Christianus est, 
Domini sui esse intelligat, ubicumque invenerit veritatem.) Hence 
it is the truth that matters whether it comes from a Christian or @ 
pagan source. 
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The treatise opens by drawing a distinction between things 
Which are enjoyed as an end in themselves and those which are 
means to an end. God is the perfect example of the first. Thi 
used for an end are of two kinds: those which are u 

> seful because 
of what they are in themselves and those which serve to make 
known something other than themselves. The latter are signs, 
Natural signs are related to the thing signified as smoke is a natural 
Sign of fire, being its effect. Conventional signs have been produced 
by the wit of man in order to communicate his feelings, perceptions, 
and thoughts to others, Words, writing, and books, are such con- 
ventional signs. The most important words are those which com- 
Pose the books of Holy Scripture, which declare the will of God 
unto men. Scripture, however, must be read and interpreted. For 
this task, men must acquire the knowledge of written signs so that 
they can understand what is signified by each letter and word. The 
Meaning of the signs has been handed down by tradition and is 
embodied in what are called the liberal arts. In reality, we must 
be instructed in two distinct traditions. It is necessary to know 
the tradition of the Apostles which they received from Christ, i.e. 
the meaning of the signs established by God, and also the tradition 
of men which consists of the liberal arts. 

The Christian should utilise every assistance available even if 
it comes from a pagan source. Augustine compares the Christian 
emerging from the spiritual bondage of paganism with the exodus 
of the Children of Israel from Egypt. Although Egypt was a land 
of idols and the temples of false gods, the Israelites on their journey 
Were commanded by God to take with them gifts made by the 
Egyptians, vessels and ornaments of gold and silver which were for 
their own use. The Israelites put to a good use the very things 
which the Egyptians had employed for evil purposes. In a similar 
Way, the writings of the pagans contain much that is idolatrous 
and evil, but Divine Providence has so ordered things that they also 
include gold and silver, things which are useful and moral, and 
which lead to the worship of the true God. Hence the Christian 
Would do wrong to despise what is valuable in pagan learning. His 
Policy should be that of spoiling the Egyptians, i.e. making use of 
What is true in pagan literature for the service of Christ. He should 
Select the very best in secular culture for his own use. 

What is the content of the liberal arts which have been handed 

Own to us? The first is grammar, which deals with the use of 
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words as signs. The next is dialectic, which is the science.and art 
of reasoning and helps us to understand the meaning of signs even 
when no teacher is present to instruct us. It is not man-made but 
exists eternally in the reason of things and it originates from God. 
Rhetoric is a means of moving the hearts and minds of men and 
is of value in setting forth the truth. The other arts study the 
signs which nature presents. The first is the science of number, 
arithmetic. Music is concerned with the numbers or metres 
employed by the poets. The earth, solid and immovable, is the sign 
of all that is constant and has figure and proportion and so gives 
rise to the science of geometry. Finally, we should use all things 
that have been said aright by the philosophers, especially the 
Platonists, and make them our own. It will be noticed that 
Augustine has enumerated seven liberal arts, but there is no evidence 
that he attached any significance to the number seven. Thus in 
the De Ordine, six arts are listed. Arithmetic is included in geo- 
metry, and astronomy is substituted for philosophy. Evidently, 
Augustine had not definitely fixed the number of the liberal arts, 
and he had certain qualms about the inclusion of astronomy which 
was closely bound up with heathen astrology. Nevertheless, 
astronomy was a means of determining the date of Easter and other 
Church festivals and so could be of use to Christians. 

There are two features about Augustine’s teaching on the liberal 
arts. In the first place, the idea was not new, but in adopting it, 
he entirely transformed earlier views about the content of Christian 
education and established a tradition which was to govern the 
curriculum of the schools, and later, the universities, for many 
centuries to come. Secondly, later thinkers developed the idea of 
the liberal arts with greater precision. Each of these features should 
be examined in turn. 

The idea of the liberal arts can be traced back, at least, as far 
as Plato, Aristotle, as was seen earlier in this book, had regarded 
a liberal education as one suitable for a freeman who was not con- 
cerned with the practical application of what he learnt, but rather 
with the effects the study had in producing moral and intellectual 
excellence. When Greek culture passed over to Rome, the idea 
of the liberal arts accompanied it. Neither the Greeks nor the 
Romans specified any fixed number for the arts. Thus, Varro 
(116-27 B.c.), a contemporary of Cicero, listed nine arts oF 


disciplines which included the seven listed by Augustine (astrology 
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taking the place of philosophy) and the addition of medicine and 
architecture. Both the Younger Seneca and Quintilian were 
familiar with the writing of Varro, and if one examines the curri- 
culum of secondary and higher education as described by Quintilian, 
it will be seen that the subjects of instruction consisted of the liberal 
arts. 

Another writer whose compilation was studied by after ages 
more thoroughly than it deserved, was Martianus Capella, who may 
have been contemporary with Augustine, though some authorities 
claim that he wrote early in the fourth century. If so, Augustine 
had probably read his work. It was entitled, The Marriage of 
Philology and Mercury (De nuptiis Philologiae et Mecurii), and was 
an allegory spread over nine books." The treatise describes how 
Mercury presents his bride with seven bridesmaids who symbolise 
the liberal arts, grammar, rhetoric, dialectic, arithmetic, geometry, 
astronomy, and music. The first two books are taken up with the 
description of the marriage ceremony. In the remaining seven, each 
bridesmaid in turn expounds in dull and wearisome fashion, the 
particular art of discipline she represents. It should be noted that 
Capella rejected Varro’s addition of medicine and architecture. His 
reason was that they were concerned with perishable earthly things 
and could not be considered liberal studies. Capella’s book 
eventually found its way into the schools, and boys read it after 
they had mastered the elements of Latin grammar in Donatus. 
This accounts for Capella’s influence in the early Middle Ages. 

Augustine had read the treatise of Varro and he relates that 
when he was at Milan, he wrote a book on grammar and part of 
another on music. After his Baptism, he finished his treatise on 
music and claimed to have written on the five other arts. Of these 
only the De Musica is extant. The others that are published in 


Migne’s Patrology are probably not by Augustine. 


1 H. O. Taylor in The Mediaeval 1 i 
has a very low opinión of Capella’s work. He writes: “Possibly some good 
Christian of the time could have comp 
somewhat more ron T 
But the De nuptiis is astonishingly poor and dry. The writer was an un- 
intelligent compiler, who took his matter not from original sources, but from 
compilers before him, 
Hipparchus, Euclid, Ptolemy; 
profit”. 

_ The work of Capella is a sad commentary on the state of classical learn- 
ing in the fourth and fifth centuries. 
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The next steps consisted of fixing the number of the arts at seven 
and dividing them into the Trivium and the Quadrivium. Three 
names are associated with this development. The first is that of 
Boethius (c. 470—c. 525), the author of the famous Consolation of 
Philosophy- Boethius came of a noble Roman family and became 
the friend and chief minister of Theodoric, King of Italy. He was a 
man of upright and austere character whose intense dislike of fraud 
and deceit made him many enemies among the corrupt officials 
employed by the king. Theodoric in later life developed into a 
moody and suspicious tyrant who believed that his Roman officials 
were conspiring to bring Italy under the rule of the Emperor at 
Constantinople. The enemies of Boethius brought a charge of treason 
against him, and he was cast into prison and eventually executed. 
The great ambition of Boethius was to make the works of the 
Greek philosophers accessible to the Romans of his day. He began 
by making a Latin translation of the logical works of Aristotle and 
of the Isagoge of Porphyry. It was his comments on the latter trea- 
tise that gave rise to the controversy about the nature of universal 
ideas which occupied so important a position in early mediaeval 
thought. In addition, he wrote treatises on arithmetic and music 
which became textbooks for after generations. The treatise on 
arithmetic is the important one for the present topic. It opens by 
defining the scope of arithmetic and its relation to other studies. 
Arithmetic deals with number or multitude as it exists in itself. 
Some numbers are relative, such as double, half, next but one, etc. 
Relative numbers belong to the science of music. Geometry studies 
immovable magnitude, but the knowledge of the heavenly bodies 
which are movable magnitudes belongs to astronomy. Boethius 
then remarks: “This, then, is that quadrivium in which those must 
travel whose mind being raised above the senses, is brought to the 
heights of intelligence”. So far as is known, Boethius was the first 
to employ the term quadrivium, and the context makes it clear that 
he thought of these studies as leading to the higher discipline of 
philosophy. He did not use the term trivium, although the idea of 
it was latent in his thought. 

The number of the liberal arts was fixed at seven by Cassiodorus 
477-570) who also gave his reasons for taking this step. Cassio- 
dorus was the friend and contemporary of Boethius. He served 
under Theodoric for forty years and eventually became praefect 
of the praetorian guard. After the death of Theodoric he retired to 
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the monastery he had founded in Calabria where he devoted him- 
self to study and the copying of manuscripts. It was his example 
Which to a great extent made the copying of manuscripts one of the 
important tasks undertaken by the monasteries. He was also the 
author of a number of treatises among which was the Institutiones 
divinarum et saecularium litterarum. This was a guide to the 
monks for their religious and secular studies. The first book of the 
treatise is concerned with Scripture, but the second is a summary 
of the seven liberal arts of which dialectic is accorded the fullest 
treatment.’ Cassiodorus, like many early Christians, attached great 
importance to numbers. In keeping with Jewish and Christian 
tradition, he regarded seven as the sacred number. Thus he opens 
the second book with the paragraph: “Now is the time that we 
should run through the text of the present book under the seven 
other titles of secular letters. It should be clearly understood that 
whenever the Holy Scriptures wish to set forth anything as complete 
and lasting, as they frequently do, it is comprehended under that 
number, for as David says; ‘Seven times in the day have I spoken 
praises unto Thee’, and Solomon, ‘Wisdom hath builded her house, 
she hath hewn out her seven pillars’”. (Proverbs, ix, 1.) Thus the 
number of the arts was fixed at seven, the mystical number which 
signified the perfect and complete, and the authority of Scripture 
was found to support this step. It should be noted that Cassiodorus 
calls the subjects of the Trivium, arts; those of the Quadrivium are 
termed disciplines. 

The final development of the idea was the work of Isidore, 
Bishop of Seville (d. 636). He is mainly known for his encyclopaedic 
work in twenty books, the Etymologiae.*? It was so called because 
Isidore attempted to give the derivation of each thing that he 
described or defined. Needless to say, his derivations are not by any 
Means accurate and when definite knowledge was lacking, he drew 
freely upon his imagination. The idea of the Etymologiae was to 
Present the whole of sacred and secular knowledge which was 
current at that time. The first three books are entitled, De 
grammatica, De rhetorica et dialectica, and De quatuor disciplinis 
mathematicis. Isidore completed the development by regarding the 
Trivium (grammar, rhetoric, and dialectic) as a preliminary to the 
Quadrivium (arithmetic, geometry, music, and astronomy) which in 
turn served as an introduction to the higher studies of philosophy 


1 The text is given in Migne, vol. 70. 2 ibid., vol. 82. 
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and theology. The seven liberal arts comprised the curriculum of 
secondary and higher education throughout the mediaeval period 
and for long after. It is possible to trace these subjects in the 
curriculum of the school of York under Albert and Alcuin and in 
the studies of the school of Chartres. When the mediaeval univer- 
sities developed, the subjects of the Trivium were relegated to the 
grammar school. The studies of the university included the Quad- 
rivium (medicine was added later as an additional subject) which 
were the prelude to the higher studies of philosophy and theology, 
the queen of the sciences. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The life of St Augustine is treated in detail in St Augustine, 
Giovanni Papini, translated by Mary Prichard Agnetti (Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1930). A Monument to St Augustine (Sheed and Ward, 
1930, cheaper edition, 1934), consists of a series of essays by 
eminent scholars on the different aspects of Augustine’s teaching. 
The Confessions is available in the Everyman series, J. M. Dent 
(Dr Pusey’s translation). The Loeb series contains the Latin text 
and English translation of the Confessions. The Latin text of 
Augustine’s works has been published in numerous editions, that 
in Migne’s Latin Patrology is probably the most easily accessible. 
Recently, an English translation of the De Magistro has been pub- 
lished and will be found in Basic Writings of Saint Augustine, edited, 
Whitney J. Oates, vol. 1 (Random Publishing House, New York, 
1947). 


CHAPTER V 
THE SCHOLASTIC METHOD—ST THOMAS AQUINAS 


The mediaeval period added practically nothing to educational 
ideas so far as the schools were concerned. The curriculum of the 
grammar schools was based upon the Trivium, and of these subjects, 
Latin grammar held the prime place. In the early mediaeval period, 
the schools had attempted to teach the whole of the liberal arts, 
but when the universities began to develop in the latter part of the 
twelfth century, the recognised theory was that the studies of the 
Quadrivium were the proper subjects for scholars of the university. 
In practice, things turned out quite differently. Although the 
Trivium was supposed to have been taught in the grammar school, 
the standard reached by many university entrants was extremely 
low. One has to bear in mind that the youth entered the university 
at a very early age, at fourteen years or even earlier in some cases. 
He was supposed to be able to read and write and to possess a 
working knowledge of the Latin tongue. A great many candidates 
did not reach this modest standard with the result that the first two 
years of the university course had to be devoted to perfecting the 
students’ knowledge of the subjects of the Trivium. As one might 
expect university studies in the twelfth century were unorganised, 
but when, at the beginning of the following century, the system of 
academic degrees began to take shape, the curriculum of the 
university began to develop a definite pattern. : patt, 

The curricula of the European universities differed in minor 
details but the statutes imposed upon the University of Paris by the 
English cardinal legate, Robert Curzon, in 1215, furnish a fairly 
clear picture of the course in the Faculty of Arts at this period. 
Latin grammar was taught but there seems to have been no study 
of the classical authors. The textbook used was the Institutio de 
Arte Grammatica of Priscian (sixth century) and in some instances, 
the Ars Maior of Donatus, the teacher of St Jerome. After 1366, 
the new grammar in doggerel verse, the Doctrinale of Alexander of 
Villa Dei had largely replaced Priscian. 

The most important study for the licence to teach was logic 
which was represented by the Organon of Aristotle* and the Isagoge 


. } Aristotle did not regard logic as a separate subject but rather as an 

instrument of general culture which was a necessary introduction to the study 

of the other sciences. Hence the collection of his logical treatises was 
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of Porphyry which its writer had intended as an introduction to 
Aristotle’s treatise on the Categories. Rhetoric and philosophy 
seem to have been generally neglected and could only be read on 
feast days. The usual textbooks in rhetoric were the Barbarismus 
(the third book of the Ars Maior of Donatus) and the Topics of 
Aristotle which was a part of the “new” logic. Philosophy con- 
sisted of a hotch-potch of the first three books of Aristotle’s Ethics 
and the subjects of the Quadrivium. As there were no specified 
books for the latter, one can well imagine that these four subjects 
received scant attention. The study of the remaining philosophical 
works of Aristotle, for reasons which will presently be discussed, 
was forbidden. Oxford appears to have given rather more attention 
to the Quadrivium than Paris and eventually became famous for 
the teaching of mathematics and natural science. 

The main contribution to educational ideas in the Middle Ages 
was in regard to university studies and the method of university 
teaching and it was closely connected with two important develop- 
ments which occurred during the first half of the thirteenth century. 
These were the introduction of the complete works of Aristotle to 
Western Europe and the entry of the Mendicant Orders into the 
universities. The development of the universities, the organisation 
of the system of academic degrees, the growth of the collegiate 
system, and the two features mentioned above have been dealt with 
in the companion book to this. (S. J. Curtis, History of Education 
in Great Britain, chapter 2, “The Mediaeval Universities”, Uni- 
versity Tutorial Press.) The gradual infiltration of the works of 
Aristotle, however, is a topic which needs a somewhat fuller treat- 
ment if one is to understand the educational ideas which shaped 
the curriculum and the teaching methods of the mediaeval 
university. 

The entrance of Aristotle’s works into the Latin world falls into 
two well marked periods. The first begins with the translations of 
Boethius and ends about the middle of the twelfth century. During 
this period, only the logical works of Aristotle were known. Even 
as late as 1120, Abelard recorded that he only possessed two of 
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the logical treatises, but by the middle of the century, John of 
Salisbury had access to the whole of the Organon. The second stage 
began in 1162 with the translations of Henry of Brabant and lasted 
until William of Moerbeke had completed his work of translation 
in 1267. It was in this period that the philosophical writings of 
Aristotle became available. Earlier ages had known him only as 
a logician, but in the thirteenth century he became the Philosopher, 
spelt with a capital. 

The philosophical works of Aristotle had a history which is 
a romance in itself. The crucial date is 750. By that time the 
works of Aristotle had been translated into Syriac, and that year 
is notable because of the invitation of the Caliph of Bagdad issued 
to Syrian scholars to take up their residence in the capital and begin 
the task of rendering their Syriac versions of Aristotle into Arabic. 
In 832, the Caliph, Al Mamoun, set up a school of translators at 
Bagdad where most of the works of Aristotle were translated into 
Arabic, At the same time, commentaries on Aristotle by Alexander 
of Aphrodisias (flourished 198-214), and Themistius (317-387) were 
also translated. Plato was not well known to the Arabs, but 
they received a flood of works imbued with the doctrines of the 
Neo-Platonists which influenced their thought to a considerable 
extent. , 

Once the Arabs came into possession of these translations, they 
began to interpret and comment upon them. Two Arabian thinkers, 
Avicenna (980-1037) and Averroes (1126-1198), were much more 
than mere commentators. They were both original thinkers who 
attempted to combine philosophy with their own religious views. 
Avicenna was the more faithful commentator but his attempt to 
synthesise philosophy and religion roused the wrath of orthodox 
Mohammedans with the result that the philosophers were expelled 
from the Eastern Caliphate. They were forced to find a new home 
in Spain, Averroes gathered together all the threads of previous 
Arabian speculation. From Spain the works of Aristotle with many 
Which were falsely attributed to him, together with the Arabian 
commentaries, passed into France. Amongst these was a treatise 
known as the De Causis which was attributed to Aristotle. Aquinas 
Pointed out that the book was really a compilation from Proclus, 
One of the most influential of the Neo-Platonists. It was translated 
into Latin and was at first accepted in Western Europe as a genuine 
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work of Aristotle. The Jews also acted as transmitters of this ill- 
assorted mixture of Aristotelianism and Neo-Platonism. The most 
distinguished Jewish philosopher was Moses Maimonides (1135- 
1204). Somewhat late in life he became acquainted with the writings 
of Averroes and expressed great admiration for them. His Guide 
for the Perplexed inspired later mediaeval Jewish thinkers and had 
a considerable influence upon the West. 

Towards the middle of the twelfth century, the work of trans- 
lating Aristotle’s writings into Latin was undertaken by Raymund, 
Archbishop of Toledo, who established a school of translators in 
that city. It has been claimed that the first works bearing the name 
of Aristotle to reach Paris came from that school. Not only was 
there a complete absence of discrimination between the genuine 
works of Aristotle and Neo-Platonic treatises falsely ascribed to 
him, but Raymund’s translators who were by no means expert 
linguists, relied to a great extent upon Arabian or Jewish versions 
of Syriac translations of the original. In the three-fold and some- 
times four-fold process of translation the meaning of the original 
text was obscured. In later years, Roger Bacon caustically 
criticised the reliance placed upon these faulty translations and 
emphasised the necessity of a thorough knowledge of Greek so that 
scholars could go straight to the original text. Accompanying these 
translations came the commentaries of Avicenna, Averroes, 
Maimonides, and many other Arabian and Jewish thinkers. 

Rashdall put the situation very clearly when he wrote: 
“Aristotle thus came to Paris in an orientalised dress; and that was 
not all. He was accompanied or followed by Arabic commentators 
and by independent works of Arabian philosophers, some of which 
at first claimed the sanction of Aristotle’s name. Now the Arabic 
interpretation of Aristotle as exhibited by Avicenna and more 
decidedly by Averroes . . . emphasised and developed precisely the 
most anti-Christian elements in the teaching of the philosopher—the 
eternity of matter, the unity of the ‘active intellect’, the negation of 


individual immortality”. 
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first condemnation was at the ecclesiastical Council of Sens held at 
Paris in 1210. “Under pain of excommunication, we forbid 
Parisian masters to lecture on Aristotle’s books of natural philoso- 
phy and the commentaries upon them, either privately or publicly.” 
The word used in this inhibition was legere which was the tech- 
nical term for lecturing, i.e. the reading and explanation of a 
text. This suggests that certain masters had already been studying 
and giving lectures upon the new books. In 1215, Robert Curzon 
renewed the prohibition in the decree he imposed upon the 
University of Paris. “The books of Aristotle on metaphysics and 
natural philosophy and summaries of them shall not be read, nor 
the teaching of David of Dinant, the heretic Amalric of Chartres and 
Maurice of Spain.” The latter person, who is here classed with the 
two heretics already condemned by the Church, is supposed to have 
been Averroes himself. In spite of these decrees, it was still per- 
missible to read and lecture upon the logical and ethical treatises 
of Aristotle, and we have seen that these formed a regular part of 
the course in the Faculty of Arts. 

The Dispersion of the University of Paris in 1229 brought about 
the intervention of Pope Gregory IX. The Pope maintained the 
prohibition as a temporary measure until the different treatises 
could be examined and a faithful translation made, In 1231, 
he charged three masters of Paris, William of Auxerre, Simon of 
Anthie, and Etienne of Provence, to make the translation, but 
because of the difficulty of reconciling the teaching of Aristotle with 
dogma, the revision was never carried out. The most effective way 
of securing that a book will be read is to prohibit its circulation. 
It was so in this case. In defiance of the prohibition, the works of 
Aristotle were read with avidity. In 1255, however, a statute of 
the University of Paris marked the entrance of Aristotle into the 
Faculty of Arts, and in 1265, Urban IV officially recognised the 
Aristotelian philosophy and allowed it to be studied in the schools. 

All this concern about the translation of Aristotle may seem to 
the modern reader a great deal of fuss and bother about something 
very insignificant. In actual fact, the Church at the beginning of 
the thirteenth century was facing a crisis of the first magnitude. 
The doctrines which had come in from Spain were already pro- 
ducing a crop of heresies and in particular, the Albigensian heresy 
in Southern France was showing tendencies which if not checked 
would have threatened the religious, moral, and political set-up of 
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Western Europe with disintegration. The danger becomes apparent 
if one manufactures a modern analogy. Let us imagine that for 
the last two thousand years America and Western Europe had 
access only to a small fragment of the New Testament. Suddenly, 
the remainder of the New Testament became available but a great 
deal of the teaching of the Gospels had been replaced by the 
doctrines of Russian Communism. Such teaching backed by the 
recognised prestige of the New Testament would have disastrous 
effects upon every part of the life of the Western nations. The 
danger which threatened in the thirteenth century was comparable 
to that of our fictitious illustration, The Church Met it by the con- 
demnation of heresies, the institution of the Inquisition and by 
military force. Such measures never in the end succeed and the real 


victory was the result of the work of two scholars, Albert the Great 
and St Thomas Aquinas, 
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humanistic studies, translated all the books of Aristotle on natural 
and moral philosophy and metaphysics, from Greek into Latin. 
It was a word for word translation and we now use it in the schools. 
In the days of Master Albert, everyone as a tule used the old 
translations”, The second need, for literal and critical commen- 
taries on Aristotle was met by Albert, but more especially by the 
commentaries of Aquinas himself. 

The introduction of Aristotelian philosophy resulted in a 
Widening and an enrichment of university studies. Thus the statutes 
of 1366 show a considerable change when compared with those of 
1215. They give a list of the books read by students in the Faculty 
of Arts. The Grecismus of Eberhard of Béthune and the Doctrinale 
of Alexander of Villa Dei had taken the place of Priscian. The 
whole of the logical works of Aristotle and the Topica of Boethius, 
and in addition, the De Anima of Aristotle were studied. These 
Were the textbooks for the Bachelor’s course. The degree of B.A. 
had come into existence after the time of Robert Curzon, For the 
Chancellor’s Licence, the student was required to read the Physics, 
the Metaphysics, and a number of the minor treatises of Aristotle, 
together with certain unspecified books on mathematics. Amongst 
the latter was probably the De Sphaera of John of Sacrobosco 
(John of Halifax in Yorkshire). In the period between the granting 
of the Licence and the Inception when the new Master in Arts was 
received as a member of the masters’ gild, the Ethics and part of 
the i udied. , 

iy ering meee ee was rather more elastic than that 
of Paris. Aristotle did not dominate to the same degree and the 
theory that the university curriculum should comprise the whole of 
the liberal arts was more successfully maintained. Thus the 
Arithmetic and Music of Boethius were studied, a small amount of 
Euclid and the theory of the planets according to Ptolemy. Under 
the heading of rhetoric certain works of Cicero, Ovid, and Virgil 
Were included. These items were in addition to logic and the three 
Philosophies, i.e. natural, moral, and metaphysical philosophy. 
The examples of Grosseteste and Roger Bacon encouraged the 
Study of mathematics at Oxford. Towards the end of the Middle 
Ages, degrees in music were given and there were possibly chairs 
in Greek and Hebrew. One striking feature at Oxford was the 
teaching of the French language, an item which appeared in the 
Course of no other university. It was regarded strictly as an extra 
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and had a definite utilitarian purpose; until the later Middle Ages, 
the business of the law-courts was conducted in French and most 
charters and official documents were written in that language. 

On the other hand, the introduction of Aristotelian studies was 
not an undiluted gain. It was unfortunate that mediaeval scholars 
came face to face with the completed system of Aristotelian logic 
and philosophy before they had to any great extent been able to 
develop their own lines of thought. The result was, that with the 
exception of a few of the greatest mediaeval thinkers, they were 
content to accept the opinions of Aristotle without question to the 
consequent detriment of original and constructive thinking. If the 
Dialogues of Plato had become accessible at the same time they 
would have had a rival system of thought as an alternative and they 
would not have been dazzled by the achievements of Aristotle. 
Bertrand Russell puts this in his usual vigorous manner. “He 
came at the end of the creative period in Greek thought, and after 
his death it was two thousand years before the world produced any 
Philosopher who could be regarded as approximately his equal. 
Towards the end of this long period his authority had become 
almost as unquestioned as that of the Church, and in Science, as 
well as in philosophy, had become a serious obstacle to progress. 
Ever since the beginning of the seventeenth century, almost every 
serious intellectual advance has had to begin with an attack on 
some Aristotelian doctrine; in logic, this is still true at the present 
day.”? 

The synthesis between Aristoteli 
Faith, which originated in the twel 
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1 B, Russell, History of Western Philosophy, P. 182, George Allen and 
Unwin, 1946. 
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upon the task of collecting and arranging the various decisions of 
Church Councils and the decrees of Popes. They found much con- 
flicting material and they endeavoured to find some means of recon- 
ciling apparently contradictory statements. One of the best known 
of the early Canonists was Ivo of Chartres, the pupil of Lanfranc. 
The example of the canon lawyers was copied by the theologians. 
Thus Anselm of Laon (d. 1117) and William of Champeaux (d. 1121), 
extracted certain sayings from the Scriptures, the Church Fathers, 
and Doctors and collected from them into a composition generally 
known as Sentences (Liber Sententiarum). It should be noted that 
Abelard had studied for some time under both these masters. 

In the Prologue to the Sic et Non, Abelard described the method 
and purpose of the compilation. He stated that the opinions of the 
Fathers seemed to be not only diverse but often contradictory. 
One could not charge them with being really at variance for they 
were guided by the Holy Spirit. “Wherefore,” he continued, “We 
thought it good to collect the diverse statements of the Holy Fathers, 
as they have come to our memory, containing some problem which 
they seem to raise because of their lack of agreement, so that it may 
Stimulate youthful readers to greater energy in the inquiry after 
truth and make them more acute in the pursuit of it. For the first 
key to wisdom is called questioning, diligent and unceasing mae 

y doubting we are led to inquiry; by inquiry we perceive the truth. 
The Sic et Non assembled 158 such questions or problems. Unfor- 
tunately Abelard did not take the further step of attempting solu- 
tions himself but preferred to leave his readers to puzzle out the 
answers for themselves. There is good reason to think that 
Abelard’s intention was not to discredit the teaching of the Church 
as some of his contemporaries asserted. He believed that the 
apparent contradictions could be reconciled and that his treatise 
Would help the young student to gain a fuller understanding of the 
Points involved by studying the pros and cons and coming to a 
reasoned decision instead of accepting dogmas on authority. The 


that every weighty que 
decision can only be reached ; 
Principle which is of immense 1mp 
Tid 

den world. ercely attacked by Abelard’s opponents. 


T i on was fi s : 
Tts E bas i be ever, was far reaching. In the first place it affected 
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the methods of the canon lawyers. The study of Canon Law had 
been enriched and stimulated by the work of Gratian at Bologna. 
He wrote the famous Decretum a 
significant title, the Concordantia discordantium Canonum. In it 
the influence of the Sic et Non is unmistakable. Gratian handled 
his citations from lawyers and writers on Canon Law in a similar 
way to Abelard’s use of quotations from the Fathers 
in his case, he drew principles from the r 
cordant authorities. The Decretum 
textbook in the law schools of the 

Abelard’s example was also follow 


bout 1140, or to give its more 


ed by Peter the Lombard who 
e Bishop of Paris (1159-1164). 
se fame rests upon one work 


d other books of Scripture were 
neglected and his work entitled The Sente 


nces (Quatuor libri 
sententiarum) became the most important textbook in the 
theological faculties of the universities. It is no exaggeration to 
say that it ranked, accordi i 


Bible and the logic of Aristotle. 


octrine, Although the Sentences 
s John of Cornwall, who 


The Lombard’. 
of Sentences. 


Grabmann defines the Summa as 
abridgment of the subject-matter of 
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Theologiae of Alexander of Hales (1180-1245), the Summa 
Theologica of Albert the Great (1193-1280), and the Summa 
Theologica of St Thomas Aquinas (c. 1225-1274). The last named 
work represented a great advance on its predecessors. This was 
largely because of a thorough application of the principles of the 
“new Logic” especially the Topics of Aristotle. Its importance in 
the history of educational ideas lies in the close connection of the 
exposition of the Summa Theologica with the procedure adopted 
in the discussions or disputations that developed in the schools of 
Paris. 
St Thomas wrote the Summa as a textbook for the use of young 
students in the Faculty of Theology and accordingly he sought to 
develop a method which would be suitable for beginners. This aim 
explains why the Summa adopts a method of exposition very 
different from that found in modern textbooks. As it was intended 
for theological students it was cast into a form which would be 
familiar to them, that of a discussion or disputation. In accordance 
with his object, St Thomas tried to avoid the multiplication of 
useless problems, and arguments, and to make his own exposition 
as clear and as simple as the subject-matter would permit. He 
States his aim in the Prologue: “We have considered that students 


in this science have frequently been frustrated by what they found 
Written by other authors, partly because of i Sa of 
Useless questions, articles, and arguments; ee ae Shi de aa 
things that are necessary for them to know AE tho plan et on 

to the order of the subject-matter, but aes i K r offer: partl 
book might require, or the occasion of CE 2 wa a es ug 
too, because frequent repetition generate wg herd axcid fe. 
in the minds of the readers. We shall, there ns ad h ip tt God, 
and other similar faults, and shall Sone y the he Ae od, 
to set forth whatever is relevant to this sacre 4 science as briefly and 
Clearly as the subject-matter itself Wil Pe hing in the mediaeval 
There were two main methods of oe pain ve ane 
University, the Jectio and the disputatio. To ka th ce a ei 
methods were developed it is Tard S sait Nvaligat ete 
Under which teaching in 4 peur pees be ape = 
Ooks were both costly and rare. Each boo a 4 to be written 
by tans manae parchment, a process which was extremely 
udent would not be able to own a book 


tedio A poor st iversi 
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afford to buy a few of the more important books such as the Bible 
or the Sentences of Peter the Lombard. In the later mediaeval period, 
the copying and selling of books became a tegular industry 10 
university cities. Texts were copied by the stationers (stationarii) 
and sold or hired out to students by the booksellers (librari). In 
the thirteenth century, the master would probably be the only person 
in the class who possessed the text, so that he had to rely upon oral 
methods of teaching. In the lectio, which was perhaps more akin 


to the modern lesson than the formal university lecture, the master 
read and explained the text to his students. When he was a 
Bachelor of Theology at Paris, St Thomas dealt 


with the Sentences 
in this way and afterwards committed his lessons to writing in his 
Commentary on the Sentences. 


The nature of the lectio can best be understood if one examines 
The following is taken from t 


tion is the study of chapter 6 of Book II. 
The text is as follows: 
first treat of their obj 


By a 


By common 
» figure, size: for such 


zample, a z ny Single sense, but are 

i be perceived 
ect object of 
thing before 
» but indirectly, for 
i s. Hence you 
the two classes 


common to all. For e: 
by touch as well as si 
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of sensibles directly perceived it is the objects special to the different 
senses which are properly perceptible: and it is to these that the 
essential character of each sense is naturally adapted”. (From the 
translation of the De Anima, by R. D. Hicks, C.U.P., 1907.) The 
commentary of St Thomas is numbered 13 in the series which deal 
with the Second Book (lectio XIII). It proceeds.as follows: 

“After the Philosopher has shown the relation which exists 
between sense and the objects of sense, he begins by an exposition 


of sense and the objects of sense considered as independent of their 


relationships. This exposition is divided into two parts: the first 
d with the activity of 


is concerned with the objects of sense, the secon 
sensation. The first problem is dealt with in two stages. First he 
distinguishes the proper objects of the senses from other objects. 


Then he presents his theory of the proper objects of the senses 


showing how each sense object is related to its particular sense. 


In regard to the first stage, Aristotle does two things. He begins 
by showing what are the different kinds of sense objects and then 
he deals with each kind. He points out that before one can formu- 


late a theory of sense perception it is necessary to say what are the 
cular sense and what are the objects 


objects perceived by each parti 
proper to that sense. He shows that there are three kinds of sensible 
object. Of these, the first two are perceived in themselves and the 
third, indirectly or per accidens. The two former kinds divide into 
the objects which are peculiar to a special sense and those which 
without being the special objects of any one sense, are perceived 
by all the senses.” 
Let us endeavour to reconstruct the procedure of the lectio. The 
lectures averaged about three each day, two in the morning and one 
in the afternoon. The lecture periods varied greatly and might be 
anything from one to three hours according to the subject-matter. 
The lecture room consisted of a wooden building with an earthen 
floor. As classes frequently started at 5 a.m. or 6 a.m. light was 
needed in winter and this was supplied by candles. The students 
sat cross-legged on the floor which was strewn with straw to over- 
come the damp and the cold, The master was seated in a hard 
wooden chair with a rough lectern before him. Sometimes a 
bachelor occupied @ chair at his side. After a short prayer, the 
m his manuscript the portion of the 


Master began by reading fro à 7 
The students did their best to write down 


text selected for study- s 3 
the words of the text in abbreviated Latin. Often the master would 
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speak too rapidly for the students to get down the text. The 
authorities discouraged students from taking down verbatim 
the master’s lecture. The statutes of Paris attempted to regulate the 
exact speed at which the master should speak. He was not to speak 
too slowly, drawlingly (tractim) but rapidly (raptim) as though 
nobody was taking notes. The students had their own way of dealing 
with this problem. A master who was inaudible or gabbled his 
lecture had to endure groans, and cat calls, and even showers of 
stones. 

After the reading of the text, the master gave a sketch of the 
topics covered by the author. The above example shows how 
carefully an experienced master would proceed in his analysis of 
the subject-matter. He would then deal in detail with each topic 
set out in his preliminary analysis. Space will not permit a sample 
of a complete lecture to be reproduced but the following translation 
of the first paragraph of St Thomas’ lecture on the above text will 
be sufficient to show the method. 

“Tn this chapter, Aristotle expounds his theory about each kind 
of sense object which he has named in the text. He starts by 
describing what is meant by the Proper objects of a sense. This 
is defined as follows: the sense object proper to a sense is one which 
is perceived by that sense only and not by any other sense. Sense is 
not subject to error when it is concerned with its proper object. 
For example, the proper object of the sense of sight is colour. In 
a similar way, sound is the proper object of hearing and the sense 
of taste perceives a flavour which is in a li 
touch has a number of special objects, 
moist, the cold and the dry, 
tactile qualities of a similar 
one of these senses judges 
is not subject to error. For instance, the sense of sight is not 
deceived when it perceive: 
ceived about sound. Th 
which are common to m 
senses. Thus the eye 
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reader should notice how St Thomas as a skilled lecturer leaves no 
doubt in the mind of his hearer which is the vital point in the text, 
namely, that when a sense organ is dealing with the proper object 
of that particular sense, there is no possibility of error. He en- 
larges upon the account given by Aristotle by means of additional 
illustrations and then uses repetition to clinch the main idea of the 
passage. 

There was a definite connection between the lectio and the 
disputatio. The link was provided by the quaestio. When the 
master had read and explained his text, certain difficulties might 
arise. The information given in the text might not be complete; 
the expression of the writer might lead to misunderstandings, or 
problems might occur to the students which had not been dealt with 
either by the text or in the lecture. In cases like these, the student 
would naturally ask questions. He was always free to ask questions 
and if he did not, the master would frequently put questions to 
him. The student might not be satisfied with the answer given by 
the master and might press him for a fuller explanation. He might, 
on occasions, aS Abelard often did with his masters, completely 
disagree with the solution given in class. Here, then, was the 


genesis of the discussion OF disputatio. 
iversities a definite discussion technique 


In the mediaeval un ; S ] 
developed. Just as nowadays there are certain definite rules which 
govern the procedure, SO in mediaeval times the discussion had its 

derably from the modern tech- 


common form which differed consider ' e 
the discussion Was carried on in Latin. 


nique. In the first place, r 
It was not the Latin used by Cicero and other writers of the golden 
age in Roman literature. It was the colloquial Latin of the Middle 
Ages which could hardly have been understood by the Roman of 
classical times. Often it was ungrammatical and its vocabulary 
included many words which had been coined for the occasion. 
Nevertheless, the Janguage used was adequate for the purpose, and 
when the disputatio was reported and written out in a literary form, 
the result was 2 Latin which was both vigorous and sufficiently 

d. Secondly, one must recol- 


flexible to convey the meaning intende c 
lect the tremendous influence exercised by the Aristotelian logic. 


Just as at the present time all remarks have to be made to or through 
the chairman, so in the mediaeval disputatio, the thesis had to be set 
out in strict logical form, generally as a syllogism and all objections 
to it were required to be cast into the same form. Hence, St Thomas 
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defined the disputatio as a syllogistic activity carried on between 
one person and another in respect to some Proposition which has 
been enunciated. It is important, therefore, to realise that the 
disputatio at its best was a natural Psychological development. In 
the hands of incompetent masters and certain] 
of the Middle Ages it became a formal activit 
be said of the lecture, the lesson, or an 
method. 

In its fully developed form, the ordinary disputatio began with 
a quaestio or problem Proposed by the master, Often it was a 
problem which arose from his lecture course. The quaestio was 
circulated in writing some days before the actual discussion took 
place in order to give students an Opportunity to ponder over it. 
The disputation itself occupied at least two days 
the master was in the chair but t 
bachelor. This was part of his 
master. Questions were put a 


y in the later part 
y but the same may 
y other type of teaching 


the objections in 
Then assisted by the master, he 
t of the thesis. The second day 
n of the master. He began by 
Point of view and concluded by 


form they were termed Quaestiones disputatae. 
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The Disputationes quodlibetales were extraordinary discussions 
which took place about twice a year, during Advent and Lent, and 
were so named because members of the audience could Doo 
for discussion any topic that they wished. There was no necessary 
connection between the questions submitted, although in the pub- 
lished form, Quaestiones quodlibetales, the master grouped them 
in the best sequence possible. 

The following example from the Summa Theologica has been 
selected to show the procedure of the disputation reduced to a 
literary form. The reader will be able to trace the resemblance of 
its structure to the Sic et Non of Abelard and the Sentences of Peter 
the Lombard. The example chosen is the first Article of Question 
XCI in the first Division of the second part of the Summa Theologica. 
Each question represents a topic, in this case, it is the different kinds 
of law. Every question is divided into a number of Articles which 
are the particular problems to be discussed. This Article raises the 
problem whether there is an eternal law. 

We proceed thus to the First Article: — 

Objection 1. It seems (viderur—the formula used by St Thomas 
to state the initial argument against the thesis) that there is no 
eternal law. Every law is imposed on someone, but there was not 
ity on whom a law could be imposed; 
Therefore, no law is eternal. 
a—the formula which intro- 


the thesis) promulgation is 
rom eternity. 


someone existing from etern 
for God alone existed from eternity. 

Objection 2. Moreover (praetere 
duces additional arguments against 
necessary to law. But promulgation could not be f 
Therefore, etc. 

Objection 3. Moreover, a law implies an ordering to an end. 
But nothing which is ordered to an end is eternal, for it is only the 
ultimate end which is eternal. Therefore, etc. 

On the contrary (Sed contra—the formula stating the thesis 
which is to be maintained. It generally consists of a quotation 
from some authority which may be Holy Scripture; an extract from 
a Church Father or theologian; the decree of a Council of the 
Church; a quotation from Aristotle, Avicenna, or some other 
Philosopher) Augustine says (De Lib. Arb., Book I, chapter 6, a 
little beyond the middle) the Law which is called the Supreme 
Reason cannot be understood otherwise than unchangeable and 


eternal. 
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I answer that [Respondeo dicendum quod—This introduces the 
main body (corpus) of the Article in which the reasons for 


Reply, Objection 1, 
the beginning of the Teply to the first ar 


God, in so far as they are 
as is said in Rom., iv, 17: “wi 
those that are, Therefore, t 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


The standard work on the universities 


> M. Powicke and A. B. 
Emden (O.ULP., Teprint, 1942), Rashdall’s theo 


1 For an account of Oxford examinations in t 
see, Vicesimus Knox, Essays, Moral and Literary, Essay No. 77, On some 
parts of the Discipline in our English Universities, 8th edition, London, 1786. 
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A. F. Leach. The notes and corrections in the new edition are 
extremely valuable. Rashdall was rather addicted to sweeping 
generalisations and since the original edition there has been a con- 
Siderable advance in our knowledge of the mediaeval universities, 
These points have been kept in mind by the editors of the 1936 
edition. 

N. Schachner, The Medieval Universities (George Allen and 
Unwin, 1938) is a more popular account of the development of the 
universities of mediaeval Europe. It is largely based upon Rashdall 
and repeats many of his more sweeping generalisations. It is a 
very readable book but in certain details it is inaccurate. A con- 
cise account of the historical development of the universities is given 
in S. J. Curtis, History of Education in Great Britain, chapter 2 
(University Tutorial Press). This work isa companion to the present 
one and provides the factual and historical background which has 
not been repeated in this chapter. S. J. Curtis, A Short History of 
Western Philosophy in the Middle Ages (Macdonald, 1950), con- 
tains a chapter on Mediaeval Universities and Schools. An account 
of the thought of St Thomas Aquinas, including his contribution to 
Psychology, is given in chapters 9 to 11. The life and work of 
St Thomas Aquinas has been described in the novel by Louis de 


Wohl, The Quiet Light (Victor Gollancz, 1950). 


CHAPTER VI 
THE HUMANISTS OF THE RENAISSANCE 


During the Middle Ages intellectual education was in the hands 
of the Church, and the scholastic method prevailed throughout 
Europe. It is true that by the end of this phase the need for learn- 
ing had expanded, and that the method itself had become as sterile 
as Abelard had feared it would, but these are no grounds for assum- 
ing that education was poor in quality or that it was restricted to 
the few. Some authorities consider that elementary education was 
much more thorough and widespread in pre-Renaissance times than 
it was for many years after the Reformation. 
that in England the rise of universities belongs to 
when the Renaissance was only beginning; 
the same period Roger Bacon went a step 
in pointing the way to the inductive met 
appears, also, that in England the 
no means closed to the “masses”, for it is said that Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln, and distinguished scholar, was probably the son 
of a serf, and that Breakspear, later Pope Adrian IV, was the son 
of a menial. 

It is worthy of note that intellec 
the kinds of vocational education 


It is certainly true 
this middle period 
it is equally true that in 
beyond the schoolmen 
hod of discovery. It 
path to higher education was by 


tual training was only one of 
available. The apprenticeship 


complishments needed in their 
physical pursuits such a 
and familiarity with social graces s 
and chess playing. Thus when England ha 
fourteenth century of both Renaissance and 
Probable that education was fairly wi 

standard. 


hawking, 


, 


rning, and Wyclif as a 
t, the period which saw 
m and Church control, 


ad, but because the time 
was ripe for progress and change. 
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Thus, by the dawn of the sixteenth century, which saw the ex- 
Pression of this change in the work of a group of educators, the 
impulses generated a century earlier had gained power and 
momentum throughout Europe. The example set by the fourteenth- 
century literary giants stimulated interest in modern languages, an 
interest fostered by the urge to travel in search of culture and know- 
ledge. The increasing appreciation of Greek writing did much to 
engender a new humanistic philosophy in students. Moreover, it 
served to elevate to respectability the study of the physical, factual 
world which had become a topic of particular interest during this 
Period of trade and discovery. Above all, perhaps, the candle lit 
by Wyclif and Huss was now burning brightly in spite of the fre- 
quent application of snuffers, and revision of political ideology was 
in process. All these factors are of significance in estimating and 
evaluating the contribution to educational ideas made by Tudor 
thinkers, but it would be interesting to know how far the latter were 
influenced by two factors of more direct educational import. Firstly, 
how much did John Colet and Erasmus know of the theory and 
practice of Vittorino da Feltre, and secondly, how far were their 
innovations in teaching method due to the vastly improved supply 
of copies of books, made possible by the recent invention of 


printing? 


Vittorino da Feltre (1378-1446) 

Vittorino lived before this invention, but he is not undeserving of 
the title of first Christian Humanist in education. He belongs to 
that Little Renaissance when Duke Humphrey was encouraging the 
interchange of brilliant students between Italy and England. In the 
first part of the fifteenth century he conducted in Mantua a court 
school attended by the children of the ruler and other selected pupils, 
and he worked out a system of teaching far ahead of his time, both 
in philosophy and method. His country had already broken with 
the mediaeval Christian ideal and the zest with which the new modes 
and morals had been adopted was already degenerating into 
exaggeration and over-indulgence. Vittorino, however, upheld the 
Christian life, although he went to the ancients for his educational 
Methods, Thus he aimed at harmony of mind and body and he 
gave much time to physical pursuits in his curriculum. He went 
beyond the later, narrow Humanists in accepting science, music, 


and mathematics, aS desirable subjects, although he gave that 
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emphasis to language teaching which is characteristic of humanism. 
Some authorities consider that Vittorino followed Quintilian very 
closely and it is, perhaps, unfortunate that the former left no writings 
to prove or disprove this assumption.’ If the Tudor thinkers knew 
of Vittorino’s work, it must have been through hearsay or from his 
pupils’ writings, but it cannot be entirely accidental that they echo 
so frequently so many of his views on teaching. He abhorred the 
idea of corporal punishment; he laid great stress on strict moral 
training; he emphasised the good influence of the teacher, and the 
importance of personal relationships between teacher and pupil 
and, moreover, he believed in discovering the interests and aptitudes 
of pupils in order that attractive and agreeable ways of teaching and 
learning might be devised. He is an outstanding example of the 
fine scholar and brilliant teacher who achieves, in his own methods, 
success which cannot be gained by imitators. Teachers throughout 
Europe tried to emulate his use of Ciceronian style in Latin teaching 
and so, a half-century later, earned the derision of Erasmus. 

High tribute must be paid to Vittorino as a contributor to the 
development of education, not only for his integrity and his sound 
standards but also for the part he played in the training of so many 
young people who were destined to spread the revived Greek learn- 
ing and the new Humanist outlook. Not only was he responsible 
for the education of future Italian rulers, clergy, professors, and 
state officials but perhaps even more important, he was the Latin 
teacher of many Greek scholars who came from the East, and who 
did so much to give to Western Europe, not only a wealth of Greek 
manuscript, but also the knowledge by which it could be understood. 
Until this time there were few teachers of Greek, and thus hardly any 
Greek grammars, so that development was slow at first It is 
interesting to find that Humphrey of Gloucester, England’s great- 
est bibliophile of the early fifteenth century owned only one book 
in Greek—a dictionary. 

In passing, recognition should also be given to other Italian 
teachers of the period, particularly Vergerius and Guarino, teachers 
of Vittorino. The former was a professor at Padua when Vittorino 


1 Contemporary writers report that Vittorino freque: H intilian’: 

ae 3 h Bay. ntl, s 
Institutio. Platina says of him, Quintilianum ut Sane Sey Sie aioe 
auctorem miris laudibus extollebat. q 

a Greek had never been completely lost. Scotus Eri 

3 A 2 igena wa: etent 

Greek scholar in the ninth century. Robert Grosseteste and TROSE Bacon 
were largely responsible for the revival of Greek in England in the thirteenth 
century. 
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was a young student at the university, and during those years of the 
turn of the century the older man was taking up with enthusiasm 
the study of Greek. It is said that he sat with the boy students under 
Chrysoloras, the Greek, in order to learn the elements of the langu- 
age. It is significant that while Vittorino was a student, Vergerius 
was preparing a treatise On Character and Liberal Studies (1404), 
and it is no coincidence that he expressed in words so much that 
Vittorino later expressed in practice. He wrote: “We call those 
studies liberal which are worthy of a free man, those studies by 
which we attain and practise virtue and wisdom; that education 
which calls forth, trains, and develops, those highest gifts of body 
and mind which ennoble man and which are rightly judged to rank 
next in dignity to virtue only”. Thus he turns to the Greek pattern 
of “liberal” education by selecting subjects allied to the Quadrivium 
—literature, history, philosophy, rhetoric, poetry, music, logic, and 
mathematics. He recommends a somewhat Spartan physical train- 
ing, although admitting that the child’s capacities must be considered, 
and that due attention must be paid to recreative and social games, 
and to the development of good habits and gracious, pleasant 
manners. 

Guarino was the Ttalian son-in-law of the same Greek 
Chrysoloras who taught Vergerius, and he had spent several years 
in Constantinople before he met Vittorino, who was his pupil in 
Venice, Later he conducted the court school in Ferrara, along lines 
which later, were further developed by Vittorino. Guarino’s son, 
Battista, who became his colleague in teaching, described his father’s 


method of teaching Greek—which the latter attributed to Chryso- 
loras—in a tract Upon the Method of Teaching and of Reading 
the Classical Authors (1459). This work is the first to emphasise 
the importance of Greek studies, and perhaps, the first to indicate 
clear-cut teaching method—the reading aloud, the grammatical 
analysis, the study of meaning, the careful summarising, the eventual 
es, and discussion of interesting points. 


memorising of lovely passag f 
It is perhaps not to be wondered at that the later Humanists were 


preoccupied with language teaching. 
Largely as a result of Duke Humphrey’s patronage of Oxford 


scholars, young English students soon came to consider their educa- 


tion incomplete without a period of study in Italy. In mid-century 
an Oxonian named William Tilley studied in Padua and Bologna, 


and returned to England to spread the new learning as Prior of 
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Christ Church, Canterbury, and Master of the school. Among his 
pupils was Thomas Linacre, who in turn studied at Oxford, and in 
Italy, where he qualified in medicine. Scholars from most countries 
of Northern and Western Europe were making similar pilgrimages— 
men such as Reuchlin and Agricola, who were later to contribute 
much of the Humanist movement. Linacre returned to England to 
practise as a physician while, at the same time, teaching Greek at 
Oxford. - In this latter work one of his colleagues was William 
Grocyn, also an old Oxonian with Italian interests. To these great 
teachers came young John Colet who was later to join them as a 
colleague. By this time Caxton’s printing press was producing 


books which were to enable Colet to pursue the teaching methods 
in which he believed. 


John Colet (1467-1515) 


Although much has been written about Colet as Dean of St 
Paul’s and founder of the great school, his influence as an educa- 
tional thinker is rarely given adequate consideration. The absence 
of any treatise by him on the subject may be the main reason for 
this neglect. A brief examination of his place in the early Tudor 
scene, therefore, may serve to emphasise his great contribution to 
the European reservoir of educational ideas. 

He was the son of a prosperous merchant who had held office 
as Lord Mayor of London, and it is very probable that he attended 
one of the city schools, for he condemned these establishments later 
in no uncertain terms: “Though there ought to have been the 
greatest care in appointing the masters, those given the post are 
generally a shabby, broken-down set of men, sometimes hardly in 
their senses. So mean the place, so miserable the pittance, you 
could say that pigs were being reared there, and not that respectable 
people’s children were being taught”. He proceeded to Oxford, 
where he made strides in mathematics—“there was no part in which 
he was not seen above his years”—a: 


nd also studied widely the 
ancient philosophers as far as they could be Tead in Latin. By good 


fortune, Linacre and Grocyn started the first public teaching of 
Greek in England during Colet’s days 


š i : as a student, and he was 
inspired to follow their example in seeking the new learning by 


making a pilgrimage to Italy. He not only pursued the study of 
Greek—in which he never became fully Proficient—he also seized 
every opportunity to study men, modes, and morals, through France 
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and Italy. Whether or not he visited Savonarola, as is reported, 
there is no doubt that he agreed most emphatically with the great 
monk’s opinion of the decadence of the clergy, and the evils of life 
in pleasure-loving, prosperous Italy. 

These experiences deepened his 
of life and on his return to England he took orders and returned to 
Oxford as a lecturer in divinity. His first course of public lectures 
was on the Epistle to the Romans, which he described as “The 
earnest words of a living man addressed to living men, and suited to 
their actual needs”. Such a concept and such a treatment of the 


Bible, was quite new to his hearers, who, like their predecessors in 
the Middle Ages, had heard and discussed only short extracts and 
d human narrative which alone 


single texts instead of the whole vivi 
could convey to the individual the true spirit and significance of the 
Holy Word. 
Colet’s fame soon spread, and students went to Oxford to sit 
under him, for he took his place beside Grocyn and Linacre as a 
scholar of international repute. Erasmus, who came to Oxford to 
learn Greek, found himself learning much more than Greek from 
Colet, to whom he wrote: “Such is your learning that even without 
the recommendation of your high character you would be of 
necessity admired by all. Such is the holiness of your life that, even 
if you had no learning to recommend you, you could not fail to be 
held in love and respect and reverence by everyone. Why should 
I now mention how much I have been struck and delighted by your 
quiet, composed, simple style welling forth like a clear fountain 
from a richly stored mind? You say what you mean, and you mean 
what you say”. Colet replied with an offer to engage in disputation 
with Erasmus, and the latter, who had delighted in this practice 
since his schooldays, received yet another stimulus to his developing 
Concepts of new ideals in education, for Colet then made it clear 
that he deemed valueless the schoolmen’s manner of disputation 
which aimed merely to display skill in argument. He pointed out 
to Erasmus: “We seek not for victory in argument but for truth”. 
This passionate desire for truth has earned him recognition as a 
herald of the Reformation, but it should also win for him a place 
among great educators who, in times of uncertain values, have stood 
firm for the highest ideals of the human race, and, moreover, who 
have dedicated themselves to the handing on of those ideals, both to 


fellow-men and to posterity. 


desire to find a true philosophy 
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Perhaps it will be doubted that Colet’s ideas and influence signi- 
fied any step forward in the evolution of educational ideas. It may 
be said that he contributed nothing new. Are such arguments 
answered, then, by saying that he stopped the rot ? By proving 
himself a fine practical teacher of scholars, of ordinary parishioners, 
and of small boys, he gained the confidence of his disciples and 
pupils, imbuing them with his own fine spirit of service, truth- 
seeking and simplicity in everyday life. His success in inspiring men 
to study the Bible was not achieved by mass-lecturing alone. He 
did not begrudge the time given to quiet tutorials or discussions 
with any who sought his help. Thus it is told that in these early 
days many a scholar came privately after hearing the lectures to 
ask for guidance in studying St Paul’s Epistles. One priest had 
copied out all the Epistles for himself—thus showing how scarce 
even Bibles were in those days—and Colet went through the first 
part of the little book with him, not merely as an instructor, but 
as a fellow-seeker of the wisdom contained in it. Colet said of 
St Paul: “He appears to be in his single person a boundless 
sea of wisdom and piety”. It cannot be doubted that this gentle 
tuition, and this genuine enthusiasm for his “teaching matter” 
was equally a characteristic of his later deali 


ng with younger 
pupils. 
s in London, where he 
teacher, and where his 
was much larger, He 
ury-loving clerics of the 


respect of the Church, and although h 
both to severe verbal trouncing on oci Sion, his integrity was such 
that his own position remained unassailable. 
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Thus, when asked to preach at a meeting of convocation sum- 
moned to discuss measures for the suppression of the Lollard 
heretics, he denounced, not the latter, but the assembled clergy 
themselves, whose ambition, self-seeking, and ignorance offended 
his principles. He denounced, too, the King’s warmongering, but 
Henry VIII responded by seeking discussion with him; and although 
not deterred from his French expedition, the King confirmed his 
high opinion of the Dean by saying: “Let every man have his own 
doctor, and let every man favour his own, this man is the doctor 
for me”. Needless to say, his uncompromising disapproval of 
corruption, injustice, and superstition earned him enemies, and 
many hoped that his apparent leanings towards heretical opinion 
would prove his downfall. It is true that he read all heretical books 
and, according to Erasmus, he would not have found Luther’s doc- 
trines unacceptable. He was profoundly irritated by many Catholic 
practices and customs, particularly the collection of relics of saints 
and the undue reverence paid to them. In fact, he was a true leader 
of the English Reformation, and it may be that his denunciations 
were more heeded by the King than has been recognised in the past, 
for Henry’s activities in matters religious are usually attributed to 
political motives. Colet’s influence on educated opinion may well 
have produced a generation of Englishmen of whom some moved 
far towards Protestantism without actually severing the link with 
the Roman Church, while others, though proclaiming themselves 
Protestant, still felt the ties of tradition and old customs. If this be 
so, it goes far towards explaining the apparent inconsistency of 
many Tudor worthies, including benefactors of education such as 
Sir Andrew Judd who, although Protestant, won high office under 


Mary and Phillip. 


The story of St Paul’s School is told elsewhere, but it is perhaps 


fitting to conclude this brief estimate of Colet’s influence by relating 
how he used the fortune inherited from his father to found a school 
in St Paul’s Churchyard, a school which derived its name, not from 
the Cathedral, but from St Paul himself to whom it was dedicated as 

ion for the apostle. It was a “grammar 


i t’s admirati 
also c® or boys, 153 in number, who could already 


» is a school fi 
coe aden! a had shown aptitude for study. Although 


Te; ite, and who 
cece eh opened in 1510, consisted of only a large room 


divided into two by a curtain, it afforded good conditions according 
to the standards of the day- Both Erasmus and Colet felt strongly 


” 
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on the subject of school buildings, and indeed, the former, who was 
horrified at the dirt and squalor he found even in English upper 
circles, must have encouraged Colet in no uncertain degree to 
provide the best possible hygienic conditions. 

The task of compiling a special Latin grammar for the school 
was undertaken by Colet himself because the book Linacre pro- 
duced at his request, seemed to be too difficult for young boys. Into 
Colet’s preface can be read much of his teaching philosophy : 
“Albeit many have written and have made certain introductions 
into Latin speech . . . in such plenty that it should seem to suffice, 

e love and zeal that I have to the new school 
of St Paul’s and to the children of the same, I have also... of the 
eight parts of grammar made this little book . . 


them a little more easy to young wits 
than, methinketh, they were before: judging that nothing may be 


too soft nor too familiar for little children, especially learning a 
tongue unto them all Strange. In which book I have left many 
things out of Purpose, considering the tenderness and small capacity 
of little minds. . .”, Colet and Erasmus were mainly responsible 
was made by Lily, St Paul’s first 
r and close friend of Colet. The 
ny years under the name of Lily’s 


Before he died of a disease 
century London, Colet was able 
for eight years. He drew up wi 


entrusted its government to the Mercers’ Company, Although it 
was to be a secular school with 


was to cherish Christian ideals. 
Suggested that a schoolroom pj 
the inscription: “Audite Eum”, It 


: is probable that Colet, after 
several severe illnesses, retired for the 


feeling on the great Joss 
said More, “we have not š us any man more learned ‘or 
more holy”, He might ha’ i 

educator”, for even Eras 
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gained from Colet: that its aims are true scholarship and spiritual 
values, and that its means are those suited to the individual’s 
interests and capacity. 

Thus it may be claimed that John Colet’s contribution to educa- 
tional thought was not insignificant. He was a pioneer teacher of 
the new interpretation of Scripture, helping students to break away 
from the traditional mediaeval practice of seeking mystical and 
allegorical meanings. Although he believed in the mental discipline 
of Greek and Latin studies, Colet held as important above all else, 
the seeking of rules of life in the Scripture. He says: “In the choice 
and well-stored table of Holy Scripture all things are contained that 
belong to the truth”. To reach this goal he taught students to throw 
away ready-made ideas which it had become customary to read 
Into the text and to interpret the words and ideas simply and 
naturally. To Colet the New Testament was the only true guide 
for living, and he expressed this frankly in a commentary on one 
of the Epistles. “If we seek to feed on the wisdom of the heathen 
which is devilish, not Christian, we lose the principles of our Lord 
. +. those books in which Christ is not found are but a table of devils. 
Do not become readers of philosopher companions of devils.” He 
despised many classical writers whose works revealed “all barbary, 
all corruption . . . which ignorant blynde folis brought into this 
Worlde”, and he forbade the use of such works in school, even as 
he forbade the teaching of the dog-Latin of the schoolmen. “I say 
that fylthynesse and all such abusyon which the later blynde worlde 
brought in, which more rathyr may be callid blotterature thenne 
litterature I utterly abbanysh and exclude oute of this scole.” He 
also banished extra holidays—there were already 153 holy days 
When work was suspended—and he forbade cock-fighting and 
Similar unseemly behaviour which was fashionable in those days. 
He was indeed, the apostle of simplicity and high endeavour in 
Study, and of gentleness and austerity in living. 


Desiderius Erasmus (1466-1536) 

The name of Erasmus deserves a high place on the roll of those 
scholars who, by keeping England in touch with trends of European 
thought during the revival of learning, ensured that the Tudor 
Period was to see a remarkable flowering of education in both 
practice and theory. His contribution to the cause of the Protestant 


Reformation often overshadows his influence on pedagogy, for he 
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probably achieved more than any other individual in breaking down 
long-established prejudices, and thus in opening men’s minds to the 
new doctrines. The wider aspects of his influence and the factors 
contributing to his success are of acknowledged importance, so that 
it only remains to examine his activities and ideas in relation to the 
main thesis of this work. 

He was the illegitimate son of a prosperous Dutchman, and he 
was educated at Dutch schools of which he retained memories and 
impressions not entirely pleasant. The grammar school must have 
been a good establishment of its kind for several school-fellows of 
Erasmus were to achieve fame and power. One was a future Pope. 
It would seem that lively, original, and sensitive boys were likely 
to be fish out of water in typical fifteenth-century schools where 
learning was, supposedly, inculcated by harsh discipline. Erasmus 
relates that the headmaster whipped the boys because, in his opinion, 
flogging was good for them whether they deserved it or not. Noth- 
ing, however, could quench the ardour of the boy for learning, and 
he not only read voraciously, but also tried his skill in disputation 
with his colleagues, challenging them to argument as students did 
at universities. 

At a crucial stage of his education his parents died leaving 
enough money to start their two sons on careers, but the banker and 
schoolmaster, who were appointed guardians, neglected their duty. 
They thought to rid themselves of responsibility by sending their 
wards to an establishment which prepared boys for monastic life. 
In his writings Erasmus suggests that he submitted to pressure 
because he was finally persuaded that as an Augustinian novice he 
could be free to devote himself to study. Thus in youth and early 
manhood he found himself in the 8» relentless system 


s life. He was not 


e severity of monastic 
ol discipline but, for- 
nderstanding than his 
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masters. However, he was determined to escape, but before he 
could bring his courage to the point of revolt, the Prior introduced 
him to the Bishop of Cambrai, who took him as a secretary. After 
two years, the Bishop, recognising the young man’s ability and 
keenness, gave him enough money to go to Paris and study 
Greek. Ff 

As most poor scholars of the time, he augmented his allowance 
by tutorial work, and it was a young pupil, Lord Mountjoy’s son, 
who first persuaded him to visit England at the turn of the century. 
As he was still pursuing Greek it was almost inevitable that he 
should visit Oxford, where Grocyn and Linacre had set up one of 
the few schools of Greek outside Italy. Here he not only fell in love 
with England, but also made a great friend, John Colet, who was 
then lecturing in Oxford. Erasmus writes: “The air of England 
is soft and delicious. The men are sensible and intelligent. Many 
of them are even learned, and not superficially either. They know 
their classics, and so accurately, that I have lost little in not going 
to Italy. When Colet speaks I might be listening to Plato. Linacre 
is as deep and acute a thinker as I have ever met with. Grocyn is 
a mine of knowledge, and Nature never formed a sweeter and 
happier disposition than that of Thomas More”. Although Erasmus 
did not stay in England, he left a number of firm friends behind, 
Particularly Colet, Mountjoy, and More. They had introduced him 
to influential people, among whom it is not unfitting to number 
a small boy, Prince Henry, who did not forget the great scholar. 

In 1500, Erasmus published in Paris, his first book, the Adagia. 
It was a heterogeneous collection of shrewd and witty jottings, not- 
able mainly for the inclusion of penetrating critical comments on 
Catholic clergy, and it achieved success because general opinion was 


in agreement. It paid, howe 
of to-day so that Erasmus live 
his Greek and to complete a Greek New Testament. 

After five years he came to England again—and again met 
Prince Henry—but he could not rest until he had been to Italy, and 
he seized the opportunity engineered for him to chaperone the sons 
of the King’s physician, and later to tutor the son of James IV of 
Scotland on a visit to Italy. In Rome he was welcomed as a cele- 
brated scholar, and he had the opportunity to gain a comfortable 
place at the corrupt court of the Pope, but his independent spirit 
triumphed over poverty and a weak stomach. His decision to keep 


ver, no better than the scholarly books 
d in poverty while struggling to perfect 
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his freedom of thought and movement ensured that his attack on 
the old ways of education would be written, for Mountjoy and 
More persuaded him to return to England on the accession of young 
Henry to the throne, and while staying with More, he wrote Praise 
of Folly, containing a significant contribution to ideas on educational 
practice. It does not deal exclusively with education, for it is aimed 
at all the foibles and weaknesses of mankind—superstition, 
religious duties, extortion, ambition, ag 
neither Prince nor Pope nor Everyman. 
seven editions suggests that the awakenin 
was provoked by his home truths. 

His attack on the prevalent system of school teaching embraced 
buildings, methods, and masters—“A race of men the most miser- 
able, who grow old in penury and filth in their schools—schools did 
I say? Prisons, dungeons I should have said—among their 
boys, deafened with the din, poisoned by the foetid atmosphere, but, 


thanks to their folly, perfectly self-satisfied so long as they can 
bawl and shout to their terrified pupils, 


false 
gression—and he spared 
That the book ran into 
conscience of Europe 


dispositions”, 


It was exactly at this time—1509-10—that Colet, now Dean of 


St Paul’s, was laying the plans of his new school, plans not merely 
for buildings, but also for methods and textbooks. It is not too 
much to assume that the discussions between the two friends were 
responsible for much of the material of Praise of Folly, and for 
many of the rules of St Paul’s School. It is certain that Colet valued 


nd that Erasmus and Colet 
Lily himself, 


matters educational for many years. 
appointed to teach Greek at Cambridg 
a living by Archbishop Warham, Er: 
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Although he enjoyed this patronage for the rest of his life, it 
was not to be a life of quiet study and undisturbed peace. His 
version of the Bible, with its explanatory comments, its paraphrases, 
and its inflammatory preface, set Europe ablaze, for it not only 
underlined the opinions of all thinking people on the decadence of 
the clergy, but it also set the whole of the Bible before those people 
who hitherto had been permitted to hear only certain carefully 
selected portions. The rest of the story does not belong to a study 
of education except in so far as the tremendous clamour for reform 
stimulated the desire and demand for education. Erasmus was 
perhaps the most loved and hated man in Europe. He received 
pensions, presents, and furiously hostile abuse. Pope Leo X, a man 
of liberal ideas, saw the sincerity of the great scholar’s belief in the 
Catholic Church, but the revolt of Luther precipitated a bitter 
struggle which ended the hope that the internal reform of the 
Church might be achieved peaceably. In the heat of partisanship, 
many could not understand why Erasmus stood aloof, unable to 
approve Luther’s methods, unable to condone the faults of the 
clergy, but above all, unable to stop the headlong rush of Europe 
Until his death in 1536 he was revered by many as 
and he wielded tremendous influence 
not only through the products of his own unflagging pen, but also 
as editor for a great European publishing firm. The worth of his 
character, the quality of his scholarship, and the sincerity of 
his motives, have been topics of controversy throughout the 
centuries. 

During the last twenty years of his life his great literary output 
included works on education, and his frequent journeys included 
visits to England. The friendship of Erasmus and Colet was un- 
doubtedly inspiring to both men—Colet in his school, which Erasmus 
visited, and the latter in his books, which reveal the influence of 
Colet. Erasmus did not fail to admit his indebtedness to the friend 
who first drew him away from scholasticism. 

This monk, who was released by the Pope from his monastic 
ully in his educational ideas the new spirit called _ 
hasised that life in this world was worth 
living. Of education he says: “The first and principal function is 
that the tender spirit may drink in the seeds of piety, the next that 
he may love and learn thoroughly the liberal studies, the third is 
that he may be informed concerning the duties of life, the fourth 


into violence. 
the greatest scholar of his day, 


vows, expressed f 
humanism, which emp 
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is that from the earliest childhood he may be habituated in courteous 
manners”.* Thus we see how the concept of Plato’s liberal educa- 
tion was grafted on to a stem of Christian ideals. But even as 
Erasmus lashed his Catholic colleagues while himself remaining 
Catholic, so he criticised his fellow-Humanists, who, lacking the 
understanding and breadth of vision of the greater thinker, poured 
forth wordy, shallow literature aping the classical 
ticularly Cicero. 

The philosophy of education expressed by Erasmus, accepted 
the Aristotelian evaluation of reason as the guiding force in human 
nature, The function of education was to enable human beings to 
enjoy life to the full, but as both nature and Capacity varied from 
person to person, education could not expect to achieve success by 
employing mass methods—particularly those methods which implied 
the antithesis of enjoyment for the pupil. 

However, even as in wider issues he 


authors, par- 


took a stand for improve- 
nd revolution, so in educa- 


oS 
In The Order of Study (De Ratione Stu 
after the opening of St Paul’ 
points on classics teaching w 
during the compilation of 
during their deliberations o of small boys. 
the same as the 
mus added that 
study by a con- 


was to be missed to exa 
Christian values, 


In his later educational work, The Liberal Education of Children 
(De pueris statim ac liberaliter instituendis, 1529) Erasmus gives 
some simple rules for teaching which mi i 
modern treatise: a Da ees 


“First, do not hurry, for learn; i 
; T 
the proper stage is reached. Second, Pe ane Na 


r » avoid a difficult which can 

be safely ignored, or at least Postponed. Third when * difficulty 

me be handled, make the boys? approach to it as gradual and as 
W. H. Woodward, Erasmus concerning Education, p. 73, C.U.P. 1904, 
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interesting as you can”.! His whole approach to teaching is that 
of the psychologist who would arrange material in stages of diffi- 
culty and who would ensure that revision and repetition be achieved 
by each pupil in a meaningful manner, that is to say, in the pupil’s 
own way rather than in a slavish reproduction of the original. Ata 
time when the practice of rote learning was no less prevalent than 
it was in the era of cheap education for the masses, Erasmus pointed 
the way to true study and learning by insisting that the gaining of 
knowledge could be achieved only by intelligent purposeful think- 
ing on the part of each individual. His maxim: “Understand, 


although intended to apply, primarily to the in- 


arrange, repeat”, 
es, might well serve for the 


tellectual activity of learning languag 
learning of many things at most stages, and it is certainly not incon- 
sistent with Professor Whitehead’s concept of learning processes. 

Although it would thus appear that Erasmus was ahead of his 
time in recommending so much of what appears modern in 
methodology, it is interesting to remember that he set out, not to 
devise new methods, but to emphasise the significance of the best 
methods of the great teachers. Infusing these methods with the 
Philosophy of humanism, he arrived at a consideration of the needs 
and characteristics of the individual pupil, and hence he could not 
accept as either humane or fruitful the cruelty of the lifeless 
academic system he had endured as a boy, and which he saw pre- 
vailing in sixteenth-century schools. 

In rejecting the rote Jearning of grammatical rules he was 
emphasising, as did the Greeks, the need for language to convey 
ideas, to discuss matters of interest—though it be merely the humble 
interests of very small boys—and he was utilising, as did the 
Romans, the human situation of the moment to stimulate individuals 
to effort and achievement. While it is clear that the introduction of 
the rod would serve only to prevent the flowering of that essential 
natural interest, it is hardly just to attribute the gentleness of Eras- 
mus to mere tricks of teaching method. Although his pioneering 
appears to have achieved little in the general educational practice 
of Europe, his plea for an end to prevalent cruel practices was 
perhaps his greatest contribution to the cause of education. 

Harsh treatment of children appears to have been accepted as 
essential in upper-class families, perhaps one of the less fortunate 
outcomes of the acceptance of the Christian doctrine of original 
1 W, H. Woodward, op. cit., p. 217. 
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sin. For their education, boys, and sometimes girls, were sent either 
to schools or into noblemen’s houses, or taught at home by tutors, 
and it was rarely a happy period for the children, although many 
parents were at heart as kind and loving as those parents of whom 
Plato complained that they spoilt their young by inconsistency and 
over-indulgence. Erasmus wrote in a letter: “I do the more lament 
that soch wittes commonlie be either kepte from learning by fond 
fathers, or bet (beat) from learning by lewde scholemasters”. 

In his Liberal Education he says: “Let us see to it that the rod 
we use is the word of guidance or of rebuke, such as a free man 
may obey, that our discipline be of kindness and not of vindic- 
tiveness”. He would have the rod used only as an extreme resort, 
after the utmost patient efforts on the part of the teacher, and if it 
appeared that the pupil had neither aptitude nor desire for learning, 
he should not be kept at it. The prevailing “payment by results” 
system made it hard for tutors and schoolmasters to accept such 
a ruling, and this, no doubt, explains why Erasmus and his suc- 
cessors pleaded in vain for the freedom of the child. He himself 
realised that unskilled, inadequately prepared teachers were not only 
incapable of putting his methods into practice, but were also too 
poor to risk losing pupils voluntarily. 

No doubt it was such obstacles to progress which contributed 
greatly to the conviction of Erasmus that education should be a 
public concern. Again, this was no new idea, but it was new and 
shocking to his age. He believed education to be no less important 
a national essential than military defence—a contention still not 
fully accepted in this country. Yet, asin teaching and in the Church, 
he wanted no sudden change. He hoped that State, Church, and 
individual enterprise would, by 
the need, and he pointed out 


Considerably more 

slowly and less efficiently tha Wished y ý 
He believed formal education could start eyen earlier than at 
ven, so that his arguments apply not only to what is 
now called “secondary” education, but also to the “primary” 
years, and it is here that the gulf between sixteenth-century and 
twentieth-century concepts appears at its Widest. 
i Thus in De pueris Erasmus emphasises that teaching should 
esin at a tender age, preferably before seven, not only in order to 


n he would have 
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inculcate the maximum amount of knowledge during childhood, but 
also to train children in good habits of study—in fact, to leave them 
no leisure or opportunity to imitate bad examples. He goes so far 
as to say that he would rather risk the child’s health than his educa- 
tion, and he speaks more than once of the danger of a late start. 
Nevertheless, pressure in the shape of harsh discipline is highly 
undesirable. Such methods he believes are the antithesis of “liberal 
education”, and there must always be full consideration of the 
pupil’s abilities and interests. The skill of the teacher lies in guiding 
the individual pupil by reason, training him along desirable lines, 
and giving him practice in acquiring knowledge and experience. 
Erasmus admits that teachers of such skill are rare beings, and it 
is here he mentions the responsibility of the state for seeking out 
suitable men and ensuring an adequate supply of good teachers. 
One of his remarks to teachers was heeded by only a few during 
the next four hundred years: “Wholly wrong are those masters 
who expect their little pupils to act as though they were tiny 
adults”. 

His ideas on teaching methods are somewhat confused although 
they embody the essence of modern “play-way” activities. Thus 
he writes: “In England I heard of a father who taught his boy to 
aim with a bow and arrow at Greek or Roman letters painted on 
a target; a hit meant a cherry for the archer”. In the early stages, 
he would use, as Quintilian, cut-out alphabets in bone or even in 
edible biscuits, and later he would use pictures to stimulate dis- 


cussions in Latin. / 
He would have no rote Jearning, but at the same time he would 
es such as chess—which waste 


time to no purpose—nonsense such as riddles, and all songs and 
Stories in any way related to the vernacular and particularly to folk 
lore. Thus it is clear he had many “blind spots”, for closer investi- 
gation shows that he would include some methods and material 
More fantastic and less profitable. His selection, it is clear, is based 
on his preoccupation with antiquity, the study of which was to lead 
to social reform. He was keenly eager to see Latin such a living 
useful language that it would become unnecessary to use the verna- 
cular, and it was to this end that all connections with the pupils’ 
native tongue—folk lore and traditions—were to be avoided. 
Erasmus had a fine faith that a universal language would 
bring men together, and he set out to foster education for world 
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citizenship which he believed could be achieved by classical litera- 
ture as the instrument and with the knowledge of Christ as the aim. 


Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540) 


It is relevant to consider briefly the life and works of Vives 
because it is worthy of note that in giving his philosophy and his 
principles of educational method to Western Europe, he was, in fact, 
interpreting to the continent those ideas and ideals which appear to 
have been accepted by the friends and disciples of John Colet. If 
any generalisations are possible about the contributions of individual 
men to the progress of educational thought, perhaps it may be said 
that Colet had the power to inspire, Erasmus to Propagate, and 
Vives to intellectualise the spirit and method inherent in the teaching 
philosophy of the Christian Humanists. There seems little doubt 
that Vives was the most brilliant scholar of them all, but, partly 
owing to the power of the system of patronage for both good and ill, 
Vives achieved neither the prosperity nor the fame of Erasmus. 

Vives was a Spaniard, but little is known of his youth, except 
that he left Spain somewhat hurriedly at about seventeen because 
the Inquisition was too active for his liking. He studied in the 
University of Paris, but, disliking both the hurly-burly of the city 
and the sardonic temper of its inhabitants, he made his home in 
Bruges to which town he always returned after his many journeys, 
visits, and. “residential posts”. One of his early appointments was 
as tutor to an extraordinary young man who was a Cardinal and 
Archbishop at the age of nineteen. This took him to Louvain, 
where in 1519 he was appointed professor at the university. He 
was attached to the college of the castle and he became acquainted 
with Erasmus, then a senior member of the university. There is 
no doubt that the latter had a great influence upon the young man, 
for Vives in many ways reflects strongly the attitudes and modes of 
thought of Erasmus. When Vives lost his protector in 1521, Eras- 
l help but it cannot be ignored 
endent on patronage, and that 
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can only be guessed, but it is certain that he encouraged, advised, 
and helped in the publication of a commentary on St Augustine’s 
City of God in 1522. 

It was in the following year that Vives took up the post in Oxford 
and also dedicated to Catherine of Aragon his new work, De 
institutione feminae Christianae, which advocated education for the 
inferior sex. Whether it was the idea of instruction or that of in- 
feriority which sold this book through forty editions is a debatable 
point. He was, it must be admitted, somewhat ahead of his time 
in suggesting that education should fit a woman for marriage as a 
partner in the “ownership of the whole of life”. That he was no 
misogynist is shown by his stubborn partisanship of Catherine, who 
had treated him with great benevolence, and also by his marriage 
on one of his several visits to Bruges from England. It is said that 
he was, during that time, tutor to Princess Mary, for whom he wrote, 
within his first year, two letters, De ratione studii puerilis. Having 
been made a Doctor of Laws, his work was to lecture in philosophy 
at Oxford, and no doubt his contact with adolescent students helped 
to clarify his ideas on education. i . 

Vives had the courage of his convictions, and accordingly paid 
the penalty of his loyalty to Catherine during the episode of the 
divorce. He wrote in the Queen’s defence, and so lost the King’s 
favour and, moreover, his comfortable position. After being con- 
fined to his house for several weeks he was banished, and returned 
to Flanders where he received appeals from Catherine for his 
further intervention. Whether it was discretion or loss of interest 
which caused him to turn his back on the whole matter it is hard 
to judge, but is is not likely that it was lack of courage. Although 
he had not the power and influence of Erasmus, he adopted very 
much the Dutchman’s attitude during the wars of religion, and thus 
brought upon himself suspicion and distrust which affected his 
career far more than it had harmed Erasmus. He tried to take up 
work again at Louvain, but it must be assumed he was not very 
successful for he spent most of the rest of his life in retirement in 
Bruges. per 

He made an adequate living from his writing, his books on 
devotion being particularly successful although he also wrote on 
Political economy, philosophy, and education. His first work, the 
commentary, De Civitate Dei, had shown his quality as a critical 
thinker, and had antagonised conventional theologians by pouring 
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scorn on ancient commentators— incidentally it had also displeased 
Erasmus by its prolixity. Now he directed his scathing criticisms 
against the scholastics and their absorption with the authority of 
Aristotle, thus taking his place with the best of the Humanists, and 
at the same time pointing the way to the concepts which crystallised 
a half-century later in the ideas of Francis Bacon. 

However, Vives’s immediate task on his return to Flanders was 
to outline a scheme for the relief of Poverty by the exclusion of 
beggars and poor strangers from the community, and the introduc- 
tion of public apprenticeship systems, lunatic asylums, and foundling 
schools. His scheme also envisaged the compulsion of members of 
the community to work, and the collection of heavy taxes from 
churches and monasteries. Ypres and several other cities put similar 
schemes into practice despite much opposition, and thus the respon- 
sibility of Vives for the project did not serve to endear him to his 
own Catholic brethren, particularly the Franciscans, whose lifework 
was dependent on the existence of the poor. 
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De disciplinis deserves recognition as an outstanding treatise on 
education of the Renaissance period. It sets out to formulate rules 
of style in rhetoric and literature, but, even as it includes much 
discussion of philosophy—a philosophy which bears directly on 
educational theory—so it also embodies principles for both curri- 
culum and method in education. Thus, for instance, the aim and 
scope of history is discussed in some detail, the relevance of all 
human activity being emphasised. It can only be as suspected 
that Vives found the history teacher of his day to be as obsessed 
with battles as some teachers have been within living memory. 

Perhaps the most notable innovation in educational thought is 
found in the discussion of science in education. Vives advocates 
nature study for a boy, because to understand what he sees does 
Not call upon knowledge and experience which he lacks. The study 
will exercise his imagination and judgment so long as it is first 
hand experience and not merely the reading of other men’s findings. 
The principle is, of course, entirely acceptable to-day, but although 
Vives doubtlessly saw the relationship between interest and activity, 
his main concern was to find some harmony between his religion 
and the scientific bent of his own mind. He points out that the 
study must not be expected to reveal absolute reasons for every- 
thing in Nature. Men’s limited intelligence on the one hand, and the 
teachings of religion on the other, are bounds beyond which the 
Student should not attempt to wander. Thus he should not meet 
the ideas of “hard and difficult” men like Pliny and Aristotle, ideas 
which always demand explanation, nor should he be confused by 
inconsistent opinions or biased arguments such as are found in 
classical writings. “In all the philosophy of natural history, he 
says, “the boy is to learn such knowledge as far as he can test it 
by his own judgement, experience, and diligence. 

Following this description of the basic method of study are 
Suggestions which also express another great principle of modern 
education: “At first should be shown that which is more easily 
Perceivable by the senses, for the senses are the sources of all cog- 
nition”, The boy should study what he can see and feel, the sky, 
the weather, fire, air, water, and earth, with perhaps the help of one 
of the more harmless little geography books of Aristotle or one 
Of his disciples. He should on no account be required or permitted 
to engage in the old practice of disputation on nature topics: “There 
is no need of disputations, only the silent contemplation of Nature, 
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The scholars should rather ask and seek what is true than wrangle 
and discuss”. 

In this way Vives interpreted in other spheres of learning the 
great newly-revived concept of study by personal investigation and 
experience which Colet and Erasmus had advocated for the study 
of Scripture and languages. His campaign against the practice of 
dialectics proceeded in other works such as Jn pseudo dialecticos, 
where he sums up his attitude thus: “Does an artist spend all his 
life preparing his brushes and colours?” He speaks even more 
strongly of “this cursed babel which has corrupted every branch 
of knowledge”. The treatise, De causis corruptarum artium, was 
similarly concerned with the evils of traditional habits of study, but 
by this time many of the bad habits had arisen from the cult of 
humanism itself—the unintelligent acceptance of classical authority 
and the aping of classical writers in style and ideas, 

The list of reading books given in De disciplinis to accompany 
the study of nature, is so full of classical names that Vives might 
well be considered somewhat inconsistent, It needs to be borne 
in mind that books for individual reading were now playing a full 
part in education and, moreover, that the main purpose of reading, 
as generally accepted, was to obtain mastery of a classical language, 
usually Latin. Thus Vives, being aware of the relatively narrow 
choice open to the teacher or tutor, discussed books at some length, 
not in contradiction of his former precepts, but in order to give such 
words of warning and advice as “The pupil must not learn things 
which ought to be avoided”. Moreover, he should stu 
certain classical works, but also “pore over maps” 
recent Spanish voyages and discoveries. The most advanced study 
must revert again to personal observation and investigation, by 
travel and by seeking information from “gardeners, husbandmen, 
shepherds, and hunters, for any man cannot possibly make all ob- 
servation without help”. It is clear that Vives would have given 
to nature study a higher place in education than it achieved for 
many years. “It is at once school and schoolmaster,” he says, “for 
it presents something a man can look at with admiration and at the 
same time his culture is advanced by it.” 
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adapted. He advocated the study of teaching method by obser- 
vation of many different teachers with the aim of evolving rules 
of teaching as a result of such investigation. He made a practical 
contribution to language teaching by producing Exercitatio Linguae 
Latinae (1538) which apparently became popular, for it passed 
through ninety-nine editions. It has already been indicated that he 
contributed also to psychological theory, and indeed, much that is 
modern can be found in De anima. He discusses the association 
of ideas, the nature of memory, the principle of mnemonics, the func- 
tion of “simple apprehension” and the nature of the emotions, a 
list of topics not usually associated with sixteenth-century educa- 
tional theory. Thus even a general survey of such brevity may serve 
to show that Vives was a thinker of rare depth, of considerable 
breadth of vision, and of undoubted understanding of educational 
problems. It is possible that hitherto the extent of his influence 
may have been under emphasised. j 

Vives synthesised the best of the ancient teachers with the best 
of contemporary thought and, moreover, he added so much from 
his own genius that he might well be set apart as belonging to no 
group and to no age. From Quintilian he accepted a great deal 
that is acceptable to-day about children—the significance of play, 
the importance of the senses, and the existence of differences of 
many kinds between one individual and another. From the Greeks 
he took his theory of the association of ideas which he put forward 
to show that pupils need to be taught connections between ideas : 
thus the teacher should use “play-way” methods. From Erasmus 
he “caught” his great interest in international understanding, but 
added as his own contribution, an insistence upon the inclusion of 
modern languages, history, and geography in the curriculum. With 
Luther he demanded the preservation of the vernacular and the 
establishment of state education for both boys and girls. If only he 
had become a schoolmaster the fate of many a small European 
might have been vastly different. 
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the improvement of education in the sphere best known to himself. 
Not all were completely humanistic in outlook. Rabelais, although 


usually grouped with the Humanists, shows many characteristics of 
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the later Realists, while the views of Melancthon and Luther were 
not unconnected with their religious convictions, 
No consideration of sixteenth-century educational ideas would 


be complete and balanced without a brief note on the work of John 


Sturm, the Strasbourg schoolmaster, who, imbued with enthusiasm 
for the new learning and Humanist Philosophy, put into practice a 


system which spread to the limits of the civilised world. It is one 


of the sad lessons of history that it was a system which could have 
served only a limited purpose, but which in 


education offered wide Scope for misuse and abuse. Thus the least 
important, least universal, 


and least permanent principles of 
humanism made a crushing impact on educational practice and so 
stimulated the growth of Protest culminating in the teaching of 
Comenius, 
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and science, and also lively classroom methods unusual in those 
days. His book, De litterarum ludis, gained wide popularity. 
Sturm’s imitators were rarely of similar calibre, and there fol- 
lowed, throughout Europe, the lifeless language teaching, the learn- 
ing by rote, the neglect of physical education, and the ignoring of the 
mother tongue which characterised the grammar school purporting 
to prepare boys for the higher education most of them would never 


receive. 


French Renaissance Writers—Francois Rabelais (1495?-1553), 
Michel de Montaigne (1533-1592) 

The Renaissance movement, late in reaching France, was not 
firmly established until the Reformation in Germany had begun. 
The University of Paris was one of the main causes of the delay 
because of its support of the Scholastics and its resistance to the 
influx of Protestant opinions from Germany. Even the encourage- 
ment of Francis I was not sufficient to silence the opposition and the 
result was that each side clung tenaciously to its own beliefs. Two 
of the outstanding supporters of the Renaissance spirit in education 
were Rabelais and Montaigne. 

The former is said to have been the son of a lawyer who sent 
him at the age of nine to a Franciscan convent. Some years later, 
Rabelais entered a Benedictine monastery where he was granted 
greater freedom for his studies and for visiting French universities. 
Eventually he left the monastery to become a secular priest and also 

an. Rabelais had little experience of teaching, 


i ici 
qualified as a physi us and Sturm, he became inter- 


but through the influence of Erasmus anc 
ested in education and expressed his views about contemporary 


practice in his satire, the Life of the Great Gargantua. The title was 
derived from popular romances dealing with the adventures of the 
giants, Gargantua and Pantagruel. The writings of Rabelais are 
associated in popular thought with the qualities of buffoonery, 
coarseness, and indecency, but beneath this is a vein of earnestness 
coupled with learning and a shrewd wit. His works are frankly a 
caricature intended to draw attention to current abuses and seek 
to drive home his criticisms, which are constructive as well as 


destructive. i 
f Rabelais represent the revolt against the decadence 
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of the Scholastics of his age. In keeping with his more liberal 
Outlook, Rabelais protested against the “grammar grind”, and 
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characterised the education of Gargantua as making him into “a 
fool, a sot, a dolt, and a blockhead”. Gargantua’s father is repre- 
sented as growing dissatisfied with the kind of training which 
developed only the memory and determined to place his son in the 
charge of a tutor who possessed the new spirit in learning. Under 
the direction of his tutor, Gargantua entered upon a strenuous 
course of study, and beneath the burlesque it is clear that Rabelais 
envisaged a scheme of training which aimed at the education of the 
whole man. The course of study pursued by Gargantua is obviously 
an impossible one, but as Dr Boyd points out, “The element of bur- 
lesque is obvious in this outline of Gargantua’s education: it is 
a gigantic task for a gigantic nature, not a course for ordinary men. 
But with the burlesque there are some serious ideas”. 

These serious ideas are more clearly expressed in the letter 
which Gargantua sent to his son, Pantagruel. Gargantua advised 
him to learn Greek, Latin, Hebrew for the sake of the Scriptures, 
and then Chaldee and Arabic. Classical literature, music, athletics, 
the works of nature, art, manual work, and the study of the Bible 
find a place in this curriculum which aimed at training the pupil 
to think for himself. The encyclopaedic nature of the course has 
obvious affinities with the schemes later proposed by Milton and 
Locke. This is not surprising because, although Rabelais seems 
to have exercised little influence upon the schools of the period, his 
works were known to Montaigne, Milton, Locke, and Rousseau. 
S. S. Laurie summed up the aim of Rabelais as “the expansion and 
enrichment of the human mind as opposed to the overloading of 
it with subtleties and superfluous details of a formal grammar, 
and a still more formal scholasticism”.? 

In some ways Montaigne is a contrast to Rabelais. He agreed 
with Rabelais in his condemnation of the medieval outlook, but 
he was no scientist, and was equally critical of the old and the 
new in education. He realised that the danger of the new learning 
was its tendency to turn the individual into a pedant, and in his 
Essay on Pedantry he wrote: “We are for ever asking, ‘Does he 
know Greek or Latin? Can he write verse or prose?’ But the 


important point is if he has grown better and wiser; and that point 
lags behind”.® a 
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Montaigne’s birthplace was in the neighbourhood of Bordeaux, 
and he came from a well-to-do family. He described his own 
education as follows: “My late father made all the inquiries a man 
could, among people of intelligence and understanding, to find an 
excellent method of education, because he was aware of the 
blemishes in the ordinary method. He was told that the length 
of time we spend in learning languages imperfectly is the one and 
only cause why we never attain to that greatness of soul, and 
to that knowledge which distinguished the Greeks and Romans. 
I do not think myself that it is the sole cause. But anyhow, this 
is the plan which my father discovered: before I had learned to 
speak, while I was still at nurse, he gave me to a German—who 
Was quite ignorant of our tongue, but very well versed in Latin. 
This man, whom he had brought expressly, and whom he paid 
very highly, carried me about constantly. There were two others, 
less learned, who were about me, in order to relieve him: all of 
these only spoke to me in the Latin language. As for the rest of 
the household, it was an inviolable rule that neither my father, my 
Mother, nor man nor maid servant ever spoke in my presence any 
words save those Latin ones which they learned in order to chatter 
to me. It is marvellous what progress they all made: my father 
and mother learned sufficient Latin to understand and even to speak 
it if they wished, and also did those servants who were specially 
attached to me. In fact, we were all ‘latinised’, so that the villages 
round about us began to abound with it; and still there are many 
Latin names of workmen and tools which by long habit have taken 
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After this experiment in the direct method of learning Latin, 
Montaigne was sent at the age of six to the College of Guienne. 
= by which time his Latin had deteri- 
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which were published in 1580. He produced the third book of the 
Essays in 1588. 

The key note to Montaigne’s views is his conviction that edu- 
cation should be concerned with the whole man. “It is not a mind, 
it is not a body we are educating, it is a man; we must not cut him | 
in half; and, as Plato says, we must not cultivate one without the 
other, we must develop them equally, like a pair of horses harnessed 
to the same pole.”’ 

He would like to see teachers “really educate our understand- 
ings”. As an omnivorous reader, he valued books, but he placed 
great reliance upon foreign travel and intercourse with other folk,— 
“in order that we may learn about the manners and customs of 
other peoples, and that we may rub our wits and our shoulders 
against other men’s. I would have a child travel from his infancy; 
and first of all—so as to kill two birds with one stone—among those 
nations whose speech is most unlike our own, to which, unless you 
begin early, you will never mould his tongue”.? 

The young person should be accompanied by a tutor, who 
should be a man “whose head is well furnished rather than stuffed 
full: and, though one desires both, yet that he should possess 
character and understanding rather than knowledge: and, lastly, 
that he should train his pupil on a novel plan”.® “The tutor, accord- 
ing to the capacity of the pupil should develop him, make him 
approach things, choose, discriminate amongst them for himself: 
sometimes showing him the way, sometimes leaving him to find it. 
I would not let the tutor be the only person to speculate and talk: 
I would have him listen to his pupil, turn and turn about”. Mon- 
taigne believed that the pupil should be trained to think for himself 
and not accept an opinion on trust or because of authority. This 
principle, he thought, was especially applicable to the study of 
history, which is not merely the memorising of events and dates. 
The boy should be trained to judge rather than learn history- 
Above all, the individual should be taught “to know himself and to 
know how to die well and live well”. 

Montaigne severely criticised the harsh life and methods of 
the schools of his period. “Instead of inviting children to learning, 
we really accustom them to horror and cruelty. Let me have no 
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more violence and driving: in my opinion there is nothing else 
which so brutalises and dulls a high-mettled nature.—How far more 
seemly that their classroom should be decently strewn with flowers 
and leaves than with blood-stained birchen rods”.* 

On the other hand, Montaigne would not pamper the pupil 
but would inure him to hardships and deprive him of all luxury 
in clothes, bed, food, and drink, so as to avoid his becoming soft. 


He had no use for formal studies such as grammar or logic which 


are concerned with words rather than things. He did not despise 
of wisdom rather than 


book learning, but believed the acquisition 

learning should be the aim of education. The pupil’s book is the 
world. Montaigne’s Essays were widely read, both in his own 
country and in England, and many of his ideas were developed by 


Locke and Rousseau. 


The English Scene 

John Colet was a boy of ten when Caxton set up his printing 
press so that by the time he founded his school the new books had 
become a major factor in a rapidly changing world. Books became 
more and more accessible at a reasonable price; and the population 
was consequently becoming more literate and a demand was grow- 
ing for a popular press. Spelling was being standardised and 
reference books were being compiled and thus the nature of teaching 
and learning was very seriously affected. Pupils now had paper 
for written exercises and it became possible for “reading and writ- 
ing” to take the place of “speaking and doing”—a change by no 


means entirely for the better. 
Within twenty years of Colet’s death England was cut off from 


the Roman Church, and although this stimulated the development 
of the vernacular as 4 scholarly and official language, there were 
adverse results such as the disappearance of schools with the closing 
of the monasteries and chantries. Colet’s old friend, More, pictures 
in Utopia some of the other ills brought about, not only by the 
dissolution of the monasteries, but also by the Enclosure Acts, and 
the decline of the guilds. Poverty increased, the sources of charity 
dried up, and the educational system suffered a setback which was 
Perpetuated for many years: Such factors may have played a 
predominant part in hindering the spread and development of ideas 
and practices favoured by Colet and his disciples. Of the strength 

cation there is no doubt. Sir Thomas More 
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experimented with his “school” of young people, and wrote in terms 
which reveal his agreement with Colet and Erasmus. His wide 
circle of friends and acquaintances included two young men, Sir 
Thomas Elyot and Juan Luis Vives, who continued in their writings 
the interpretation of much-discussed principles. Cardinal Wolsey, 
who helped Vives and Elyot in their early careers, was no mean 
patron of education, being responsible for the founding of a college, 
and the authorship of a treatise of education. Thus the ferment 
was there, but in England the times were unfortunate, for Henry 
VIIIs quarrel with the Pope, and the troubles it brought in its train, 
distracted from matters educational all these brilliant men. More 
lost his head, Wolsey met his downfall, Vives was banished, and 
Elyot suffered a permanent setback in his career through his friend- 
ship with More. 

Thus the propagating of the new ideas and ideals was left to 
continental scholars and it can only be conjectured what eminence 
England might have gained had the King permitted the continuance 
of the happy intellectual circle of Colet and More. The latter did 
much to spread understanding of Colet’s attitude and teachings, and 
moreover he adopted Colet’s custom of keeping open house for 
interesting people, and developed his method of training a few boys 
in the household. The story of More’s “school” for boys and girls 
may be read elsewhere, for here it must suffice to suggest the prob- 
able extent of the influence of the two friends. Even were their 
spirit not glowing in the writings of Vives, his adoption of their 
ideas would be obvious from the fact that like Colet, he reproached 
the King for warmongering, and that, like More, he wrote upon the 
makings of an ideal community. 

Sir Thomas Elyot (c. 1490-1546), who was neither priest nor 
professor, wrote about education, admitting his indebtedness to 
Erasmus and More. He married Margaret Barrow, a student of 
More’s “school” so that it is not unlikely that a member of the 
inferior sex helped to shape his ideas on education. His main 
book, The Gouvernour (1534), although said to be based on two 
Italian works, Pontano’s De Principe and Patrizzi’s De Regno, 
contains much that is neither in these nor in another contemporary 
Italian work with which it is often compared—The Courtier, of 
Castiglione. 

That all these works are concerned with the upbringing of young 
nobles and princes does not indicate their contents to be entirely 
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irrelevant to education in a wider context. Their topic is a reflec- 
tion of the significant historical fact that by this time the upper 
classes were no longer holding learning in such high esteem as a 
half-century earlier. Scholarship was now considered necessary 
only for the clergy and certain officials. Thus these several works 
on education were designed to persuade men with power and 
money that it was a duty to ensure a sound and thorough Christian 
education for future rulers. It is not surprising to find in Elyot’s 
work the essential characteristics of humanism. He accepts the 
Platonic idea of an all-round “liberal” education, with its insistence 
on the protection of the young pupil from undesirable influences, and 
its emphasis on the danger of excess in emotional experience and 
in physical and manual pursuits. He accepts much from Quintilian 
and Plutarch, but at the same time, he holds to the Humanist view 
of the importance of teaching classical languages from the earliest 
years, Unfortunately, in England as in Europe, the wider ideals of 
humanism were never applied in general to the teaching of children. 
The true concept of “liberal” education was thrust aside, and the 
language “grammar grind” became a bad habit which served only 
a temporary vocational purpose. y k 
Elyot, in choosing to outline the education of a well-born child, 
appears to be making not a class distinction but a plea for the best 
conditions obtainable. He believes with the classical writers and 


the Humanists that childhood should be a period of training in 
“sweet manners and virtuous customs”, but he would have children 
“sweetly allured” into learning, for he deplores—while accepting 
—the necessity for children to start learning at an early age. They 
shona be taught Latin “in most sende gl 
only “ ” uage whether atin or English. 
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Years, but at seven a sterner régime should prevail, for boys should 
be “taken from the company of women” and given into the charge 


of an “ancient and worshipful man”—preferably a learned one. 
Elyot advocates the pursuit of music, drawing, and various 
Manual crafts, according to the interests and aptitudes of pupils, 
Purely as recreative activities, although such skills, once acquired, 
Prove useful in later life. He envisages that little boys will learn 
Latin, Greek, and French, quite easily so long as they are not tired 
ar, The Humanist practice of studying 


by tedious study of gramm : 5 ae 
not only the style but also the subject matter of classical writings, 
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is to be followed. Elyot is particularly partial to the poets although 
oratory and rhetoric are to be studied intensively from the age of 
fourteen. Cosmography figures in Elyot’s curriculum as in Vives’s, 
but its function is only to enlighten the study of classical history 
which is a subject of great moral value “whereby our wits may be 
amended and our personages be more apt to serve our public weal”. 

From seventeen onwards the boy is to study philosophy, and this 
period until he comes of age should not be spent in premature 
vocational training. Wrestling, running, swimming, hunting, riding, 
hawking, archery, and other physical activities should be carefully 
organised to strengthen the youth and develop his skill and courage. 
An inferior tutor cannot organise adequately such experiences for 
the pupil, nor can he generate in the young man a spirit of admira- 
tion and emulation. Thus Elyot stresses constantly that the pre- 
vailing niggardliness and negligence on the part of noble parents is 
to be deprecated because it has caused the decay and decline of the 
teaching profession. “Lord God,” he says, “how many good and 
clean wits of children be nowadays perished by ignorant school- 
masters!” 

The significance of Elyot’s educational writing is twofold. 
Firstly, it epitomises the best of Humanist thought, embodying as it 
does, not only most of the principles of Colet and Erasmus, but also 
the spirit and substance of Vittorino’s humanism, derived by Elyot 
from his Italian studies. Secondly, he was the first English writer 
on education of the modern period and so was responsible for hand- 
ing on much of the best of humanism to English teachers, and at 
the same time, for setting the example, unusual in a Humanist, of 
writing in his own native language. It cannot be doubted that young 
Ascham, who took his degree at Cambridge in the year of publica- 
tion of The Gouvernour, must have been well acquainted with 
Elyot’s ideas, although in his own writings, his frequent references 
to his friend, Sturm, might give the impression that he followed 
continental rather than English trends of thought. 

Roger Ascham (1515-1568) became a teacher of Greek in his own 


university and gained recognition asa scholar and writer who was not 
too Proud nor too faint-hearted to use his own language as a vehicle 
for his learned ideas. His first book was in praise of archery as a 
noble pastime, and as he himself was Passionately fond of music, 
it is not surprising to find that he did not omit a consideration of 


the Greek gymnastic from his educational theory. In that book, 
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Toxophilus, he says: “The best wits to learning must needs have 
much recreation, and ceasing from their books, or else they mar 
themselves”, and complains of the decline of singing in the country. 

f These two small examples alone suggest that, in spite of his 
visit to Sturm’s gymnasium, he remained at heart a disciple of the 
English school, which, as exemplified by Elyot, had blended the 


best of humanism with the best of the old training of chivalry. His 


close association with young members of the English nobility may 
He taught penman- 


have strengthened his opinion in this respect. 
ship to Edward VI, he was tutor to Princess Elizabeth, and he knew 
many other young people including the ill-fated Lady Jane Grey, 
who provided him with one of his strongest arguments against the 
harsh treatment accorded to children, not only by teachers, but 
also by parents. His book, The Scholemaster, Was the result of 
a discussion with Sir Richard Sackville on the severity of school 
punishments, and on the practice of sending boys abroad to be 
educated. It was written during the last few years of his life, and 
was published by his widow in 1570, two years after his death. 

verts to his main plea: 


Throughout the book Ascham frequently re i 
“Gentleness in teaching” and “gentleness allures to learning”. 


The Scholemaster in its title, reveals its main difference from 
The Gouvernour. Ascham, although himself a tutor of individual 
children, wrote about school education. In the first part, The 
bringing up of Youth, he asks: «What shall we say when now in 
our days, the schoolmaster is used both for Praeceptor in learning 
and Paedagogus in manners?” He regrets that no longer can each 
boy have a “grave governour” to control his learning, his behaviour, 
and his movements, but he feels it all the more necessary for a 
schoolmaster to make the school “a sanctuary against fear”, and to 


breed up in children poth love of learning and “good order of 
living”. To remedy th 


e decline of Jearning he would have beating 
abolished except for moral offences, but he would have adolescents 
more strictly disciplined in behaviour and morals, and would not 
allow youngsters to wander without tutors on the continent, indulg- 
ing in dissipation. and earning à bad name for the Englishman. — 

The second part of The Scholemaster concentrates more speci- 
fically on Janguage teaching, but even in this Ready Way to 
the Latin Tongue the same two dominating principles, gentleness 

anguages are the basis of 


and control, are stressed many times. L 
his education, 4S might be expected, but he would not hasten so 


quickly as some Humanist teachers to the stage of composition, for 
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he feared the development of bad habits. It is evident that he is 
striving, like his predecessors, for good style. The vernacular is to 
be used for two-way translations, which process he stresses as 
preferable to the prevailing single translation. But his writings 
made very little impression upon the English grammar school of his 
day. Other celebrated educators, however, including Buchanan and 
Mulcaster, pay tribute in their own work to Ascham’s influence. 

Richard Mulcaster (1530-1611) was an Eton boy who, after spend- 
ing several years at both English universities, achieved a reputation 
for his skill in Greek and Hebrew. In 1561 he became Master of 
Merchant Taylors’ School where he remained for twenty-five years. 

*He then spent twelve years at St Paul’s School, so that he was un- 
doubtedly the first English writer on modern education whose ideas 
evolved through over thirty years of schoolmastering. He taught 
many famous men in their boyhood, and there exists much interesting 
evidence as to his quality and personality. Thomas Fuller reports : 
“In a morning he would exactly and plainly construe and parse the 
lessons to his scholars; which done, he slept his hour (custom made 
him critical to proportion it) in his desk in the school, and woe 
betide the scholar that slept the while! Awaking, he heard them 
accurately, and Atropos himself might be persuaded to pity as soon 
he to pardon when he found just fault”. His curriculum included 
not only Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, but also mime and drama— 
records show that his boys performed plays at Court. 

Although Mulcaster’s educational writings are a practical 
teacher’s interpretation of humanism they also indicate in no un- 
certain way the movement of thought towards a new philosophy.” 
Thus while he is not the first to advocate the use of the vernacular 
in school, he is the first to emphasise its importance as a national 
asset and to claim that ““Whatsoever shall become of the English 
State, the English tongue cannot prove fairer than it is at this day”. 
He would include English in the curriculum, and have it studied 
before Latin, which, therefore, should be started at a much later age 
than suggested by all Humanist teachers. Again, he agrees with 
Elyot and Ascham about physical training, but he would extend 
physical activities to girls and also to the teachers. He would follow 
Elyot in teaching both music and drawing, 


5 but he does not agree 
with Ascham that the study of mathematics has little value. 


11581 Positions Wherein Three Primitive Circu 5 y 
i ini d which 

are necessie for the Training up of Children eith mstances be examine 

intheir bodies 1601 ‘The Elementarle which either for Skill in their booke or health 


of our English tung. which entreateth Cheeflie of the right writing 
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Mulcaster agrees with Vives that the pupils should not be pushed 
too hard or too quickly, and he believes, with Erasmus and Elyot 
that the status of the schoolmaster should be raised; but he 508s 
further in suggesting that the most skilled and highly paid teachers 
should teach the lower classes which should be smaller than those 
at the top of the school. He agrees with Vives that girls should be 
educated, but he would even admit them to higher education. For 


other principles he appears to have moved outside the limits of the 
Humanist code as generally interpreted—he restates Luther’s ideal 
equal opportunity for all. 


of education for all and, moreover, 
Above all, his reaching out beyond the conventional ideals of his 
time is shown by his demand for training colleges. When he asks, 
“Ts the framing of young minds and the training of their bodies so 
mean a point of cunning?” he probably saw more clearly the impli- 
cations of such a concept than did Comenius a generation later. 
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CHAPTER VII 


JESUIT EDUCATION—THE LITTLE SCHOOLS OF 
PORT-ROYAL—LA SALLE 


The topic of Jesuit education is an unusually difficult one be- 
cause the violent antagonisms which have been engendered by 
religious and political controversy have tended to obscure the edu- 
cational principles which governed the work of the Jesuit schools 
and colleges. It should not be forgotten that some of the severest 
critics of the Jesuit system of education have been found amongst 
Roman Catholics, and that many Protestant writers have been loud 
in their praise of the work accomplished by the Jesuits.’ 

Although the bitter controversies of past ages have almost died 
out the same cannot be said about old habits of thought. Even 
now, the phrase Jesuit education produces in the minds of some 
people the picture of unscrupulous agents whose adherence to the 
doctrine that the end justifies the means led the Jesuit to adopt any 
method that gave him an ascendancy over the minds of the young. 
The average English dictionary bears witness to the truth of this 
statement. Thus, Chambers’ Dictionary, after defining a Jesuit as 
a member of the Society of Jesus, gives as the popular meaning of 
the word, “a crafty or insidious person, an intriguer, a prevaricator”. 
The writers of this work are not concerned with the religious and 
political disputes which gave rise to the emotional tinge attached to 
the name Jesuit. Their object is to attempt to give an impartial and 
purely objective account of Jesuit education. Any criticism of 
approval of the aims and methods of the Jesuits will be based on 
educational grounds alone. 

The formation of the Society of Jesus by St Ignatius Loyola in 
1534 (the infant society received Papal recognition in 1540) is so 
well known that there is no necessity to enter into detail about the 
conversion of its founder, which occurred after a severe wound 
received on the ramparts of Pampeluna. The important fact which 
had so great an influence upon the organisation of the Society of 


1 Francis Bacon’s judgment in Book I of th ing i 
5 e Advancement of Learning 183 
well known. “OF the Jesuit Colleges, although in regard of ee superstition 
I may eae Quo Bieores ~ deteriores’, yet in regard of this and some other 
poini earning and moral matters, I may sa’ i id to this enem 
Pharnabaces, ‘Talis cum sis, utinam noster M Aksilane gaidi zt 
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Jesus is that Loyola began his career as a soldier. After his con- 
version, he visited the Holy Land, inspired by missionary zeal to 
bring the Mohammedans into the Christian fold. When he dis- 
covered that this project could not be realised, he returned to Spain 
to enter upon a course of study which led him from the grammar 
school at Barcelona to the University of Paris. Loyola was deeply 
affected by the evidences of decline in the University of Paris which 
from the position of the greatest centre of learning in Europe, had 
been reduced to a condition of enfeeblement and chaos by the policy 
of the French kings. One idea, however, developed in his mind. He 

ldier of Christ, and he was persuaded 


had dedicated himself as a so 
that if he wished to carry out his object successfully, he must take 
education could offer. Whilst 


advantage of everything that higher 
at Paris, he gathered about him a small group of six young men 


(amongst whom was St Francis Xavier, the future Apostle of the Far 
East) who shared his outlook and ideals. It was this small company 
of earnest Christians which formed the beginnings of the Society of 
Jesus, and it was their selfless devotion and zeal which made 
possible its astonishingly rapid growth. 

Three important features of the Society call for attention. In 
the first place, its aim was not, as has often been stated, that of 
combating Protestantism. When the idea of the Society first 
occurred to Loyola, he knew nothing at all about Luther and Ger- 
man Protestantism. His aim was Omnia ad maiorem Dei gloriam— 
All for the greater glory of God—and when he offered the services 
of the Society to the Pope, his chief concern was that of reforming 
the morals of the people a ignorance of the clergy 
in countries that still remaine : 
the Society became a leading factor the movement generally 


known as the Counter-Reformation, 
of circumstances than the pursuit of a prearranged plan. 


The Society was organised on a military basis. Another name 
A » Its chief officer was the General 


for it was the “Regiment of Jesus”. er WAS r 
of the Order and to him all members gave that implicit obedience 
from his subordinates. Loyola’s 


Which an officer naturally expects trom d 
r had much to do with the success of his venture. 


training as a soldie doy asso 
A good soldier has to make up his mind about his objective and the 
Means he is going tO adopt to achieve it, Fora military commander 

dea of what he should do, and who changes his 


who lacks a clear i lo, a 
tactics from moment tO moment, the campaign is already lost before 
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it has begun. The soldiers’ point of view has both strength and 
weakness. If the military point of view involves a clear insight into 
the nature of the objective and the steps necessary for its attainment, 
this very fact may restrict its range and tend towards autocracy. 
Fortunately, Loyola and his immediate successors were preserved 
from this danger. They were imbued with the love of learning, and 
overwhelming zeal for service to the Church and a human sympathy 
and understanding which enabled them to know exactly how to en- 
courage the minds of their subordinates and to employ their special 
interests and abilities in the most effective way. 

Perhaps the most important thing as regards our purpose was 
that the Society of Jesus put education in the forefront of its activi- 
ties. “St Ignatius was the first to assume the education of youth as 
a special part of the work of a religious order, as a special ministry, 
a special means of obtaining the ends of his society.” This does 
not mean that education was an unimportant part of the activity of 
previous orders of regular clergy. During the mediaeval period, 
both Franciscans and Dominicans, particularly the latter, had been 
greatly concerned with higher education in the universities. The 
schools of the Brethren of the Common Life were famous during 
the closing years of the Middle Ages, and that of Deventer was 
responsible for the education of three outstanding thinkers, the 
philosopher, Cardinal Nicholas of Cusa, the devout St Thomas à 
Kempis, and the great Renaissance scholar, Erasmus. The Jesuits, 
however, recognised that the education of the young was one of its 
more important objectives and was to be carried out by “teaching 
catechism to children and the ignorant; lecturing on philosophy and 
theology in the universities; by instructing youth in grammar schools 
and colleges”. 

The growth of the Society of Jesus was most remarkable. Even 
before the death of its founder, Jesuit colleges had been established 
in many Italian towns, in Spain, Portugal, Austria, and France. 
By 1610 there were over 300 schools and colleges taught by the 
Jesuits, some of which were in the New World. This expansion was 
partly due to the sanctity and wholeheartedness of purpose which 
distinguished the lives of St Ignatius and his successors, partly to 


the efficient instruction given in the Jesuit institutions, and partly to 
a outstanding ability and scholarship of so many members of the 
order. 


*R. Schwickerath, S.J., Jesuit Education, p. 87, B. Herder, 1903. 
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The most important contribution made to education by the Jesuits 
was in the realm of organisation and method rather than in that of 
educational theory. As regards organisation, the order was divided 
into provinces, and each province comprised all the schools and 
colleges in a certain country or district. A Provincial was appointed 
by the General of the Order to take charge of the province. He was 
responsible to the General who had a small council of five assistants. 
The constitutions of the Order could only be changed by the 
General Congregation, which was composed of the General, the 
Assistants, the Provincials, and two deputies elected from each 
province. This body may also be regarded as limiting the power of 
the General, and so preventing the growth of an autocracy. The 
government of a Jesuit college was in the hands of a Rector, who was 
assisted by a Prefect of Studies, in charge of everything connected 
with the instruction, and a Prefect of Discipline, responsible for the 
maintenance of good order and discipline. So effective was this 
organisation that in its essentials it remains unchanged at the present 
day. The constitutions of the Society were drawn up by Loyola 
in 1541, and only the fourth part deals specially with education, 
and then on general rather than detailed principles. 

When Loyola died in 1556, his constitutions were carefully 
examined, and were accepted without any alteration. He had, how- 
ever, suggested that the details of the educational organisation 
should be discussed and events soon showed the wisdom of this. 
The growth of Jesuit colleges and schools demonstrated the necessity 
for some degree of uniformity in administration and teaching 
method, At first, these institutions adopted the methods in use in 


the countries in which they were situated, though they introduced 
ed desirable. Some tentative schemes 


Modifications which appeal . ‘ 
were prepared but when a request for more detailed guidance came 
P in the provinces, it was 


fro and heads of colleges 1 
fetes cael sche Jd be issued. These requests were 


me shou , 
sent to Aquaviva, who was General of the Society from 1581 to 
1615 wee moat was thi f the Ratio atque Institutio 


e issue O 
Studi jetatis Jesu. 
This nat received its final form after fifteen years careful 
Study and deliberation. Probably no educational scheme has ever 
been drawn up with such meticulous care. A start was made in 
ummoned six prominent J esuits to Rome and 


1584 when Aquaviva $ 1 ea 
charged them with the task of preparing a report on existing 
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organisations and methods based on a careful study of writers and 
systems of education in different parts of Europe. The report was 
completed after nearly a year’s concentrated work. It was then 
despatched to the provinces, and at least five men of learning in 
each province were ordered to examine it and make comments on 
it. The suggestions emanating from the provinces were examined 
at Rome and a revised scheme was prepared. Once again this was 
sent to the provinces to be tried out in practice. Further modi- 
fications were suggested, and after another period of careful de- 
liberation, the Ratio Studiorum was issued in 1599. 

The term ratio as used by mediaeval writers had such varying 
meanings that it is often difficult to find an exact English translation 
for it. In this particular case it denotes méthods of teaching rather 
than theoretical principles. The latter had been discussed in the 
earlier reports but the Ratio of 1599 was essentially a set of rules 
for the organisation and teaching of the Jesuit colleges.! As Rusk 
remarks: “So comprehensive, systematic, and exhaustive are the 
regulations that the modern reader is inclined to forget that the 
Ratio Studiorum is one of the first attempts on record at educational 
organisation, management, and method, at a time when it was un- 
usual even to grade pupils in classes; and one is tempted to compare 
it, not always to the disadvantage of the Ratio, with the regulations 
of a modern school system which have only after some generations 
been evolved and perfected”.? All Jesuit colleges and schools were 
governed by the Ratio Studiorum of 1599, until 1832, 

One criticism that has been levelled at Jesui 
it was solely concerned with secondar 
neglected elementary. This is only 
maintained elementary schools, not on 
certain European countries. 


t education is that 
y and higher education and 
partially true. The Jesuits 
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It has been said that in the Jesuit system, both the teachers and 
the pupils were excessively supervised. No doubt any educational 
system can suffer from too rigid and elaborate an organisation, and 
too much supervision. Both Quick and Kinloch suggest that the 
amount of supervision was akin to spying, and had for its aim, the 
attempt to “gain complete control over a human being, so that he 
becomes a mere instrument in the hands of his superior”.* An 
over-zealous Rector or Prefect of Studies may have been tempted 
to fall into this error, but one should bear in mind that a similar 
criticism has at times been made concerning our modern English 
School system. Teachers in our national schools are required to 
follow a definite syllabus, to enter the work they have done in a 
record book, and they receive periodic visitations from the head of 
the school and from local inspectors and H.M.I.’s, who look at every 
aspect of the school life and recommend methods which they con- 
sider will produce an improvement in the work of a particular class 
or in the school as a whole. í 

This criticism raises also the whole question as to how far the 
teacher should make use of his personality in the training of his 
Pupils. He cannot help doing so unconsciously, but it has been 
debated whether he is justified in deliberately influencing his pupils 
through the exercise of his personality. Arnold of Rugby, Thring, 
and Sanderson, certainly did this, and they, and especially Arnold, 
have been criticised for it. Many modern writers believe that the 
teacher should be more in the background and unobtrusively stimu- 
late the pupils to develop their own individual characters and per- 
Sonalities, Even now, opinions are divided on this matter, and there 
are some who maintain that the teacher should come boldly out 


: . ‘ leadership. 
into the open and exercise a vigorous tea 5 - 
A Aiken criticism is that the Ratio Studiorum deprived the 


individual teacher of his freedom and initiative because no devia- 
tions from the rules were permitted. Such a statement needs 


R lucational Reformers, p. 38, new edition, 

Ione R. H. Quick Pehe Aoao is from T. F. Kinloch, Pioneers of 
elikis i Green, 41, O.U.P., 1939. Kinloch asserts, p. 37, that Loyola 
gious Education, P- tem from Sturm and Vives. There is no evidence to 

e ilarities between these different systems of 
d in another way. Sturm had studied in the school 
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qualification. New methods and studies were not entirely pro- 
hibited. When the Society was first Tecogniscd the nature of the 
instruction to be given in the colleges was qualified by the phrase 
“as shall seem expedient to them, according to the circumstances 
of persons, places, and times”. There is no doubt that Aquaviva 
was not prepared to countenance a rash adoption of novelties. 
Hence the Ratio, while not prohibiting deviations, adopted a cauti- 
ous attitude. “As according to the difference of country, time, and 
persons, there may be a variety in the order of studies, in the hours 


assigned to them, in repetitions, disputations and other school 
exercises . . . if [the Provincial] sh 


ducive to the greater advancement 


these regulations should, how- 
h our general plan of studies.” 
was ultra-conservative, but on 


studies). It is not that these studi 
undesirable. All of them ar 


In a religious order one would expect religious education to be 
Placed foremost. This was so with the Jesuits. Space forbids an 
account of the religious education and also of the university educa- 
tion given by them. For the modern educator, the chief interest 


achers were told to busy themselves each 
nce of individual Pupils.” This would seem quite 
W that most colleges contained upwards 
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will probably be found in the curriculum and methods of what is 
equivalent to the secondary school of to-day (studia inferiora). 
Instruction was free, but in schools where boarders were accepted, 
fees were charged for their keep, except in cases of hardship. The 
“lower studies” were organised as follows: Three grammar courses 
each lasting a year and named Lower, Middle, and Upper Grammar, 
respectively, a course in the Humanities, and a course in Rhetoric, 
which lasted two years. The instruction has been criticised as being 
Predominantly classical. This was so for the Jesuits excelled in 
Classical studies, but the same criticism applied to the grammar 
Schools of Elizabethan England, Actually the studies of the Jesuit 
Colleges were more liberal than those of corresponding schools. 
Thus, history was taught in all five classes and in the two upper 
Classes it included ecclesiastical and modern history. Geography 
was also studied, not only of the district in which the college was 
Situated, but the pupils were kept informed about recent discoveries, 
and the work of the Order in the mission field. In the course in 
Philosophy which followed that in “lower studies”, mathematics 
Was taught to quite an advanced level and, in addition, as much of 
the physical sciences as was known at the time. All these subjects, 
Owever, were subordinate to those in the classical languages. The 
Jesuits published numerous textbooks dealing with school studies.? 
There were certain features which were characteristic of the 
Jesuits, They aimed at thoroughness in learning. This was secured 
both by the care taken in preparing the teacher for his work and by 
the methods actually employed in the classroom. The full course 
for a Jesuit teacher lasted for seventeen years. At each stage, he 
Was required to be able to teach one stage beyond that in which he 
Was actually engaged. Thus he was only permitted to teach philo- 
y engag' 7 
d his studies in theology. Skill in 


Sophy when he had complete: i i 
teaching was considered to be of equal importance as scholarship. 


ofat ils. Moreover, most of the pupils were day boys. Boarders 
on a Topsandipupiie not encouraged until the nineteenth century. Kinloch 


conclusion. Teachers were instructed to be 
almas tO have drawn the Verona approach them for elucidation of their 


always available so that boys ¢ i 
A; pae blems. Naturally the Jesuits encouraged boys 
F poe or Sethe B upil’s confessor was not necessarily, and in 

i ters. 

Sengral was not, one o P possession a textbook of geography (1646) and one 
of wanes writer bas S Like all school books of that period, they are written 
in Tat ematics (ei book demonstrates the method of multiplication which 
waa ee PU Ta to England by Dr Robert Recorde who was physician to 
een Many Hae an account of the method, see S. J. Curtis, History of 
Education in Great Britain, chapter 3. 
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When a new professor was required, the person selected went to an 
experienced teacher for one hour each day for instruction in the art 
of teaching. In the early days of his work, he received frequent 
visits from the Rector, and once a fortnight the Prefect of Studies 
came into his class to listen to a lesson. 

The Ratio Studiorum gave detailed guidance to the teacher on 
the subject of lecturing so that students could take notes; the order 
in which classical authors should be read, and how the text should 
be explained; how the discussion at the close of a lesson should be 
conducted, and the methods to be used in the periodic revision. Fr 
Jouvancy published the Ratio Discendi et Docendi in 1703, which 
may be regarded as an official amplification of the Ratio Studiorum. 

The form of instruction recommended for the classical and 
literary course was the Praelectio. It was really a combination of 
the lecture and the explanation, and as its name implies, served as 
an introduction to the lecture method in the courses of higher 
studies. Unless it was too long, the Professor began by reading to 
the class a passage from an author. He then outlined the argument, 
and when necessary, connected the content with the preceding 
lesson. Each sentence was then examined in turn, and any difficul- 
ties of grammar or subject matter elucidated. In translations into 
the mother-tongue, it was recommended that the Latin word order 
should be retained and then the rough version polished up till it 
became a model for imitation. Finally, the teacher should give any 
notes he considered necessary, and spend the last part of the period 


in a revision of the whole lesson. The teacher was instructed to 
make a frequent examination of Pupils’ note-books to ensure orderly 
notes and neat writing. 


The Ratio emphasised the necessity for constant repetition, 
especially with the younger pupils. The Jesuits believed in laying 
a firm foundation during the early stages of learning. As a rule, 
every lesson began with a revision of the Preceding, and ended with 
a repetition of the ground covered. One day a week was given up 
entirely to revision, and during the second six months of each year, 
the whole of the work of the first half was gone over a second time. 
One may wonder if the constant repetition “staled” the work, and 
tended to stifle interest. Much would depend upon the personality 
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and skill of the teacher, but we shall see that he used certain incen- 
tives to avoid this danger. It is instructive to compare the thorough- 


ness of Jesuit instruction with its lack in some of the basic studies 


in certain modern schools, if one may believe what some critics 


have to say about them. 

Considerable importance was attached to regular examinations 
and tests. At the end of each year, every class was given a formal 
examination, oral and written. In order that pupils should not be 
unduly frightened at the prospect of examination, they received 
instruction on the method of answering questions. Perhaps the 
best known incentive to study was the Jesuits’ use of competition 
or emulation. It might be between individuals or groups. Each 
pupil was allotted a rival or aemulus. When a question was 
addressed to a pupil, his rival was on the alert for mistakes or inade- 
quacies, and ready to rush in with the correct answer. Sometimes 
the class was divided into two camps Or armies such as Romans and 
Carthaginians. Each had its captain who kept a record of the 
Successes scored by his side. One should compare this with the 
form teams which are now characteristic of many English schools, 
and contrast it with the attitude of Rousseau, who firmly refused to 
make any use of emulation. Other incentives were used, such as the 
award of titles, badges, and prizes. > } 

Another device which was recognised as being of a superior 
type was the Academy. This was 4 voluntary association of 
students who met regularly under the master to read translations, 
discuss topics in literature Or philosophy, or even deliver lecturettes. 
One may compare the Academies with the various societies found 
in most English secondary schools. It was thought to be a signal 
honour to be elected a member, and the work of the Academy pro- 
Vided practice for the disputations which were a feature of the higher 


Courses. 

Discipline in Jesuit colleges was not unduly severe. They pre- 
Sented a contrast in this respect in the public and grammar schools 
of England in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries in which 
flogging was the universal punishment for offences. The Jesuits did 
Not hesitate to administer corporal punishment when it was neces- 
Sary, but the Ratio Studiorum warned the teacher not to be too 

nishing pupils. The teacher was 


Zealous in finding occasions for pu i 
forbidden to strike a boy, and all corporal punishment was inflicted 


by the Prefect of Discipline, who was not a member of the Order. 
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If this did not produce the desired reformation, the offender was 
expelled from the school. The Ratio impressed upon all teachers 
that their duty was to win the affection of their pupils. 

Jesuit education did not escape the deterioration which spread 
to most schools and universities during the eighteenth century, 
although even in this period their institutions compared favourably 
with others. The same dull grind at the classical languages was to 
be found in them, and like the other sch 
of touch with the needs of the time. In France, especially, some 
members of the Society took to meddling with politics which in- 
volved it in a fierce struggle with the Bourbon monarchs. They 
were also bitterly and sometimes unjustly attacked by Pascal in his 
Provincial Letters. The reports of La Chalotais on the Constitution 
of the Jesuits eventually brought about the expulsion of the Order 
from France in 1764. Their enemies were bitter and persistent, 


and brought their influence to bear upon the Pope, who suppressed 
the Society in 1773. 


The points at issue were ma 


ols they were growing out 


inly political and do not concern us 
in this work. The Jesuit colleges were revived in 1814, and one of 
the first tasks of the refounded Society was to revise the Ratio, and 
bring it into line with modern needs. The revised Ratio was issued 
in 1832. Some very significant changes were made. It should be 
realised that the revised Ratio did not establish a new system of 
education. The fundamental Principles of Jesuit education re- 
mained unchanged, but they were adapted to modern needs, and 
incorporated developments which w 
side the Order. Thus, the classi 

i is was to be placed upon the 


teaching of the mother-tongue. The Claims of science were recog- 
nised, and more time was to be d 


geography, and mathematics, and i 


ese same subjects were struggling 
rriculum of the English grammar 
schools. 
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The suppression of the Society had resulted in the loss of en- 
dowments, buildings, and libraries. It could no longer provide free 
instruction, and in the re-established colleges, boarders were more 
numerous. The Society received yet another setback later in the 
century when its activities were suppressed or curtailed in certain 
European countries: Italy in 1860, Germany in 1873, and France 
in 1901. This loss was more than compensated by the development 
of its educational work in Great Britain, the Dominions and 
Empire, the United States, and South America. 

In England, Jesuit colleges have accommodated themselves to 
the general educational system. Their pupils are prepared for the 
same examinations as those from the independent public schools 
and the grammar schools within the national system, and with the 
exception of the emphasis placed upon religious education, the 
curriculum of the Jesuit colleges is in line with that of other institu- 
tions. The spirit of the Ratio is still alive and vigorous as evidenced 
by the emphasis upon well-trained teachers, thoroughness in learn- 
ing, and the friendly relations which exist between teachers and 


taught. ? ; : 

The remaining section of this chapter is concerned with certain 
developments in France during the seventeenth entur and 
chronologically belongs to 2 later stage in this book, but because 
the ideas which inspired these movements originated from the 
Church it is convenient to deal with them at this point. In France, 
during the seventeenth century, 4 distinct interest in secondary 
education manifested itself. It was largely the outcome of the 
activities of the Teaching Congregations or pociones ee with 
the French Church. The Jesuits formed the largest of the teaching 
Communities, but they were jnternational rather than definitely 
rose which owed a great deal to the 


French, congregations a: € J 
new es te a education associated with the philosophical 
Outlook of Descartes (1596-1650). The first was founded by Pierre 

known as the Oratory of France, 


de Bé 5-1629). It was 7 i i 
and a Oia instituted in 1611 with the aim of reforming the 
orig nch clergy. The idea was derived from 


life and ing of the Fre: pe f 
i m a ry founded at Rome by St Philip Neri (1515-1595), 


and it was intended as a free society of priests devoted to the training 
and education of those who wished to be ordained, and also for men 
Who were already in orders. De Bérulle thought of his society as 
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a national institution working under the supervision of a superior- 
general at Paris. Special importance was attached to the power of 
prayer (oratio) and this accounted for the name adopted— 
Oratorium Jesu Christi Domini nostri. 

The Oratorians grew rapidly and spread beyond France to 
Belgium, Spain, and even Rome.’ The Oratorians differed from the 
Jesuits in another way. They were an organisation of secular 
priests. As the work of the congregation developed, its educational 
activities were no longer confined to aspirants to the priesthood. 
The Oratorians acceded to the request that they should open schools 
for young men of noble birth. Many of the Fathers were men of 
great culture and liberal views and who expressed admiration for 
the philosophy of Descartes. Professor H. C. Barnard gives a list 
of thirty-six Oratorian colleges in France, with the dates of their 
foundation and a map to show their distribution.? When the Jesuits 
were expelled from France, seven of their colleges were handed 
over to the Oratorians. 

These colleges present an interesting example of the development 
of municipal activity in the cause of education which may be com- 
pared with the growth of the Burgh schools in Scotland. In many 
cases the stimulus came from the civic authorities who invited the 
Oratorians to found a college, and promised to contribute to its 
upkeep from the municipal funds. In some towns, a similar 
arrangement was made with the Jesuits. As the municipality made 
a grant to the college, it insisted upon inspection, and a certain 
measure of control. As was pointed out in Chapter IIT, municipal 
control of schools during the later Roman Empire was fairly com- 
mon, and the above example from seventeenth-century France 
shows that the idea of local interest and control in education was 
by no means an innovation of the closing years of the last century- 
In some Oratorian schools instruction was given gratis, but boarders 
were charged for their maintenance. The consequence of local in- 
fluence was that the schools did not conform to a single type, but 
each reflected local conditions. At the same time, all the schools 
accepted the general principles set out in the Ratio Studiorum of the 


+The Oratorian Fathers were noted fo i i i 

> i S y T the i Church 

mones petrina was Pene of St Philip Neri E E Masses 
i C Ar 

Miike A SOE Some have derived the word “oratorio 


2 The French Tradition in Education, Appendix H, C.U.P., 1922 
S CUE; r 
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Oratory which was published in two parts, in 1634 and 1645, 
respectively. 
Although the instruction was based upon the study of Latin, 
the Oratorians approached Latin through the medium of the vern- 
acular. The fact that Descartes wrote his Discours in French was 
one of the reasons which accounts for this departure from accepted 
practice. In addition, pupils before the age of twelve received in- 
struction in the mother-tongue. The Latin teaching emphasised 
the reading, and explanation of authors more than the learning of 
grammar and the writing of Latin prose and verse. Greek, although 
taught, was not invested with equal importance. In a few schools 
Perhaps the greatest 


a certain amount of Hebrew was taught. 
as the importance attached to the 


innovation of the Oratorians W ce é 
study of history. Boys began with the study of Biblical and Church 
history; they then learnt Roman and Greek history, and in the upper 
classes they were given a three years’ course of French history. 
Pupils kept history note-books, some of which are still extant," and 
the writing of notes and exercises Was regarded as a valuable train- 
ing in the use of the mother-tongue. Geography was also taught, 
and in one school each classroom possessed a good supply of maps 
which were hung on the walls of the room. In many schools, the 


study of mathematics was given an honoured place. One textbook, 
the most distinguished of the Oratorian 


writt Lamy, ; i 
He ea Bae a ms outlook. It dealt with mathematics as 
a whole, and did not divide the study into separate branches such 
as arithmetic, algebra, geometry» and trigonomelty. 

During the eighteenth century, the Oratorian schools were 
affected by the universal apathy and decay. The preference for the 
Philosophy of Descartes and Malebranche (the latter became a 
member of the Oratory in 1660), and a leaning towards the theolo- 
Bical views of J ansenism provoked the hostility of the Jesuits. More- 
over, the Oratorians lost favour with Louis XV. The Oratorians, 
however, were always open to new jdeas and they at first welcomed 
the French Revolution, and were exempted when the religious 
Orders were su ppressed. This respite was only temporary, and in 
1792 the Congregation was suppressed. Professor Ponad speaks 
very highly of the work of the Oratory. He writes: In point of 

e Oratory is, of course, eclipsed by the 


numbers and influence thi 

Society of Jesus; but 4s regards the character of the education given 
1B. G Barnard, op. cit., pp. 164-5. 

5. HOFE.L 6 
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by the two institutions the Oratory easily wins the suffrages of the 
modern critic. The emphasis which its members laid on the teach- 
ing of history, mathematics, and science, their spirit of free enquiry, 
their freedom from political aims, the mildness and sanity of their 
discipline—all these characteristics give the Oratorians a claim to 
be considered the most ‘modern’ of French educators of their 


291 


time”. 

Although the work of the “Little Schools of Port-Royal” was 
short lived, its influence was perhaps more pervasive than that of 
the Oratory. The Abbey of Port-Royal was founded in 1204, about 
eighteen miles south-west of Paris. The original aim of the founda- 
tion placed under the supervision of the Cistercians, was the educa- 
tion of girls, but this seems to have been ignored by the later Middle 
Ages and Renaissance. Reform began with the appointment: in 
1602 of Jacqueline-Marie Arnauld as abbess at the age of eleven. 
Her conversion occurred some years later, and her efforts at reform 
were supported by Cardinal Richelieu, but the unhealthy situation of 
the Abbey, on the site of a stagnant pond, necessitated its removal to 
Paris in 1626. The brother of the abbess made the acquaintance of 
Jean Du Vergier De Hauranne (1581-1643), better known as the 
Abbot of Saint Cyran. In 1635 he became spiritual director at 
Port-Royal. Saint Cyran had studied at Louvain where he met 
Jansen, afterwards Bishop of Ypres. Both men were studying the 
works of St Augustine, and became interested in his views about 
original sin. They concentrated upon Augustine’s controversy with 
the Pelagians in which he had emphasised the doctrines of Grace 
and Predestination in a rigorous way that Jater appealed to Calvin 
at Geneva. Such theological points may seem irrelevant in a work 
on the theory of education, but they not only provide a clue to the 
attitude of the Port-Royalists, but they explain the reason for the 
determined opposition of the Jesuits to the Little Schools. 

The Jansenists taught that the Fall had resulted in a permanent 
estrangement between man and God, and that by his own efforts, 
man is unable to raise himself. So far they were following the 
accepted view. Man is therefore dependent for his salvation upon 
the operation of Divine Grace, but at this point the doctrine of 
Predestination enters. God does not confer His Grace freely upon 
mankind, but only to those whom He wills shall be saved. God 
chooses the elect, and when an individual is converted, the change 

* op. cit., p. 181. 
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ne Grace. The Jesuits denied this 


in his state is entirely due to Divi 
ficient Grace to all man- 


conclusion, and asserted that God gives su 
kind. Whether an individual ultimately reaches a state of salvation 
depends upon whether by the exercise of his free-will he chooses to 
avail himself of the Grace so freely offered. They taught that Christ 
did not suffer for a limited number of the elect, but for the whole 
human race, and that the individual’s acceptance of Grace made it 


efficacious for his salvation.’ 
The gentlemen of Port-Roya: 


Predestination, and this fact exp! aR yes 
the function of education. They agreed that original sin is washed 


away by the Sacrament of Ba ptism, but afterwards, every precaution 
must be taken to preserve the soul from the assaults of the devil 
after baptismal innocency has been secured. They thought that 
education was the most effective means to this end; its function was 
preventative, and it could only be effective if the child was under 


the constant supervision of the educator. The latter needed special 
Grace for his work so that in t he result depended upon the 


he end t i : oni 
arbitrary will of God. From the modern point of view this is a 
most repellent doctrine, but it shou 


Id not blind us to the undoubted 
Merits of Port-Royal education. r 
Saint Coan chee round him a small but devoted circle of 
outstanding men amongst whom were at least two members of the 
Arnauld family, and this small group gave themselves freely to a 
life of meditation, study, and work. Saint Cyran had always been 
noted for his ardent love of children, and he poir ET a 
the ‘ttle Schools. They commenced with a han 
founder of the Li ear they were transferred 


of boys in 1637, but early in the following y 
to Paris. The movement suffered a severe blow when Saint Cyran 


Was arrested and imprisoned for his Jansenist views. The little 
community was forced to leave Paris and take up its quarters out- 
side the city at Port-Royal des Champs. © Saint Cyran, from his 
Prison cell, continued to direct its educational work, and his in- 
fluence persuaded Dr Arnauld to jom the movement and accept 
Ordination, Dr Arnauld’s pamphlet on Frequent Communion raised 


1 were faithful to their belief in 
Jains their particular view about 


al divided the Church of England. Article XVII 
Sire simi con eaal of predestination and Election emphasised God’s 
Burpee siding tination to eternal life. Andrews, Laud, and their supporters, 
adores 5 predesu'r the Dutch divine, Arminius, which was in all essentials 
A e view © This school of thought gained the ascen- 


simi f the Jesuits. Al 
erio ihe Pardi ed as representing the position of the Church of England. 
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a storm of controversy. The Jesuits attacked it on the ground that 
it favoured non-communicating attendance at Mass. Saint Cyran 
died in 1643 when the schools were in their infancy, but his ideas 
were the inspiration which guided the work of his followers. 

As has been said, the Little Schools of Port-Royal had a very 
short life. They were not fully organised until 1646; they had to 
encounter the fierce opposition of the Jesuits because of their views 
about Predestination, and they were finally dispersed by Louis XVI 
in 1661. Yet in this short period they were able to introduce ideas 
which have been an abiding force in French education. Saint 
Cyran would have agreed with Locke in his condemnation of the 
large classes in the public schools. True to his theological beliefs, 
he considered that five or six boys constituted the maximum that a 
master could supervise, since he would have to keep them under 
constant surveillance day and night, lest the devil possessed him- 
self of their souls. This limited the number of boys who could be 
educated in the schools. It has been estimated that at no time were 
there more than fifty pupils in the schools. Their importance should 
not be reckoned in terms of numbers, but rather by the influence of 
certain eminent teachers who set forth their educational principles 
in writing, and so perpetuated them long after the closure of the 
schools, 

The name Little Schools (petites écoles) has nothing to do with 
the number of pupils who were being educated. It originated in the 
Middle Ages. A distinction was made between the “great” of 
Latin schools in which boys only were taught, and the “little” or 
French schools which were attended by boys and girls. The former 
corresponded to secondary, the latter to primary schools. At a 
later period the term écoles petites was used to mark the distinction 
between the primary schools and the colleges of the University of 
Paris. The schools of Port-Royal, although in fact secondary 
schools, used the title petites écoles to emphasise that they did not 
compete with the University of Paris nor with the secondary schools 
of the Jesuits. In this way they hoped to avoid opposition from 
the two most influential organisations which supplied secondary 
education. 

The death of Saint Cyran was in some ways a severe blow, but it 
had the effect of delivering the schools from the harsh and narrow 
theology which affected their educational outlook. They were con- 
tinued by a band of younger men, which included Claude Lancelot, 
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an exceedingly able teacher who was responsible for the publication 
of a number of “Methods” for learning Latin, Greek, Italian, and 
Spanish; Pierre Coustel, whose Rules for the Education of Children 
provides the main information about the theory and practice of the 


Port-Royalists; and Pierre Nicole, who collaborated with Dr 
Arnauld in writing the Logic of Port-Royal. The Treatise on the 
uced by Nicole. Pascal and his 


Education of a Prince was also prod 

sister, Jacqueline, joined the community at a later date. If 
Arnauld’s treatise on Frequent Communion irritated the Jesuits, 
Pascal’s biting sarcasm in his Provincial Letters damaged to such an 
extent the reputation of the Society in France that they determined 
to bring about the downfall of Port-Royal. The writings of the 
Port-Royalists were read outside France. They were certainly 
known to Locke, and there is reason to believe that his views on 
learning by heart were influenced by Nicole. Rousseau read the 
Logic, but though he may have been indebted to these thinkers for 
certain details there is no evidence that they influenced the main 


doctrines of the Emile. i 
The Port-Royalists, although they did not pay as much atten- 
tion to the teaching of mathematics, science, and history, as the 
the curriculum of the Little 


Oratorians included these studies in I 
Schools. Their main contributions to educational theory and prac- 


tice consisted in their ideas about the study of languages and their 


insistence that the teacher should base his work on an intimate 
knowledge of the child’s nature. In England, Gorma pe ang ran i 
during the seventeenth century, not only was the instruction given 
in the schools and universities confined to the classics, but the Latin 

d even in casual conver- 


tongue was the medium in all learning ang ever ; 
sation. Thus the Jesuits insisted that both within and without the 


classroom, everything should be in Latin. English schoolmasters 
Such as Lily, Mulcaster, and Brinsley, followed the same rule. 
Scie a the Gymnasium at Strasbourg, was solely concerned with 
the speaking and writing of Latin, and paid no attention to the 
Mother-tongue. 


The Oratorians and Comenius, it is true, approached the 


Study of Latin through the vernacular, but they based their 
Schemes of secondary education upon the learning of the classical 
languages. The gentlemen of Port-Royal regarded the study 

tongue as essential. No doubt they 


and use of the mother- A 
were influenced by Comenius and the Oratorians, but they went a 
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step further than these when they proclaimed that the vernacular 
was worth studying for its own sake. Like the Oratorians, they were 
impressed by the philosophy of Descartes, and the fact that he wrote 
some of his most important works in French was not lost upon them. 
Both Lancelot and Nicole were familiar with the Janua Linguarum 
of Comenius but they thought it unsuitable as a school textbook. 
They believed that the aim of learning a second language was to 
read the authors as soon as possible and that the long vocabularies 
of Comenius were almost as useless for this purpose as the rules in 
the ordinary Latin grammars. 

The Port-Royalists emphasised the importance of acquiring 4 
good French style. Thus they encouraged the reading of good 
French authors, and considered that it was more important for 4 
pupil to be able to translate a passage from a Latin writer into 
good French than to turn French sentences into Latin or Greek. 
Professor Barnard quotes the following from Coustel’s Rules: “It 
is not enough to read carefully good authors, to make judicious 
extracts from them, and if desired, to learn their most beautiful 
passages by heart, if, with all that, one does not thereby fit oneself 
for making use of them, when opportunity offers, by means of trans- 
lation; this, indeed, it is which makes passages in Latin and Greek 
books, which are beautiful and striking, appear as such in our own 
language also. It may be said that this is the sum total of the 
advantages to be derived from study, for of a thousand people who 
leave college, not four will find it necessary to speak or write Latin. 
But everyone should be able to make himself understood in French; 
and he, who in good society is unable to do this, is put to shame. 
Children must therefore be especially practised in the art of trans- 
lation, because the concentration needed for weighing all the 
phrases, and discovering the meaning of a Latin author, exercises 
both their intellect and their judgment at the same time, and makes 
them appreciate the beauty of the French as much as that of the 
Latin”? 

At the same time, this group of teachers believed that all sound 
instruction must be based on a thorough knowledge of the child’s 
nature, and that the teacher’s art should include devices for remov- 
ing difficulties from the path of the learner, Professor Barnard 
speaks as follows about their work in this connection: ‘“Coustel 
lays down as a first principle of successful teaching that the master 

1 The Little Schools of Port-Royal, p. 122, C.U.P., 1913. 
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should study the individual psychology of his pupils and adapt his 
teaching methods accordingly; . . - It is unquestionable that they 
should not all be treated in the same manner. Ifa physician cannot 
prescribe remedies suitable for the healing of the body, without 
knowing its various temperaments, and if a farmer ought not to set 
about sowing a field without knowing the quality of its soil, then 
beyond doubt a schoolmaster should also know the different kinds 
of intellect which he has to educate. Coustel goes on to enumerate 
the various types of child mind and the manner in which each should 
be treated, quite in the style of an up-to-date American educational 
psychologist”.” 
The endeavour to avoid needless difficulties in the studies of 
children led the teachers of Port-Royal to stress the use of play 
methods in the education of young pupils, and the value of concrete 
illustrations and pictures. Special attention was paid to the teaching 
of reading and writing. A phonetic method of teaching reading 
was used and this invention was attributed to Pascal. One last 
point is worthy of note. Although Quick is not strictly accurate 
when he says that the gentlemen of Port-Royal banished every 
form of rivalry.” it is true that they were well aware of the dangers 
which may follow unrestricted emulation. Quick was dependent 
for his information on Pascal, who, although a member of the com- 
munity, was not fully aware of the details of the classroom pro- 
cedure in the schools. The Port-Royalists, whilst not indeed 
forbidding the use of emulation, preferred to encourage the pupil 
to surpass his own achievements of the past. Rousseau had read 
the Pensées of Pascal, and it was probably this which led him to 
declare that he would make no use of rivalry in the education of 
children. We know from records of pupils that a modified form 
of emulation was permitted in the schools, but it was not carried to 
anything like the degree practised by the Jesuits. 
The latter part of the seventeenth century witnessed in France 
a development in the field of elementary education which bears some 
likeness to the Charity School movement 1n England. This was 
associated with the efforts of the Brethren of the Christian Schools, 
a religious community of teaching Brothers who at the present day 
form the largest religious teaching order in the world. This develop- 
an Baptiste de La Salle (1651-1719). 


ment sprang from the work of Je 
A member of a noble family. he was appointed when quite young 
1 op. cit, pp- 90-1- 1 Educational Reformers, p. 181. 
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to a canonry at Rheims. He was a wealthy man but when on the 
threshold of middle-age, he abandoned all the comforts he had pre- 
viously enjoyed and devoted the remainder of his life to the work 
of educating poor children. He started as adviser to a group of 
young laymen who were organising charity schools for boys, but 
eventually he united them in the religious community known as the 
Institute of the Brothers of the Christian Schools, 1684. The 
Brethren depended upon charity for their support, and pledged 
themselves to refuse any kind of remuneration for their teaching. 
Each member took the vow of obedience for one year only, and 
could renew it annually. In order to concentrate attention upon 
elementary instruction, the Brethren were forbidden to teach Latin, 
though at a later period this prohibition was removed. The organi- 
sation was at first confined to the diocese of Rheims, but after 1688 
it spread to Paris where it became associated with the famous church 
of St Sulpice. In modern times, the Brethren are to be found in all 
parts of the world, and are especially strong in the United States. 
The details of the educational work of La Salle may be read else- 
where.’ There are, however, certain features of his work which are 
of special interest for the student of the history of educational ideas. 
La Salle was essentially an organiser and administrator rather than 
a theorist. His most important publication was the Conduct of the 
Schools, a work which may be compared with the Ratio Studiorum 
of the Jesuits. It was mainly concerned with the conduct and 
administration of the schools and the methods ef instruction to be 
employed. 

La Salle’s contributions, therefore, were in the realm of practice 
rather than theory. He has been credited with the invention of the 
method of simultaneous instruction of Class teaching. This is not 
strictly true, for the method had been recommended by Comenius 
in the Great Didactic, and we know that certain English school- 
masters of Elizabethan and Stuart times used similar methods. It 


was, however, the earliest example of class teaching methods em- 
Ployed on a large scale, for they were common to all the schools 
of the Institute. 


La Salle attached great importance 
teachers, and he was responsible for Opening one of the earliest 
Seminaries or training colleges in France. He may have been in- 
fluenced by the example of the seminary founded in the diocese of 

1 W. J. Battersby, De La Salle, A Pioneer of Modern Education, 1949. 


€ to the employment of trained 
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Lyons some years earlier. Another innovation was the establish- 
ment in the parish of St Sulpice of a school which Adamson suggests 
resembled in its aims and methods the modern Continuation 
School The curé had been much troubled by the drinking and 
gambling of many young men in his parish. He consulted La Salle 
about this matter, and on his advice, 4 Sunday School was opened, 
and young men below the age of twenty were admitted up to a 
maximum of two hundred. The younger pupils were given instruc- 
tion in reading, writing, spelling, and arithmetic; the older ones 
Were taught drawing and geometry. Religious instruction was 
naturally an important feature of the school. This institution 
differed from the Sunday schools of Robert Raikes in the following 
century because it aimed at giving these young people an education 


which should be a continuation of their previous course in the 
Id be of value to them in their work. 


primary school and which wou y 
La Salle was a pioneer in another field altogether. The President 

of the Parliament of Normandy asked him to take under his wing 
who had broken the law for the first 


a number of young offenders 
time. This resulted in the establishment of what would now be 
called a reformatory school. A special boarding establishment was 


opened at St Yon for these young delinquents, and they were given 
a course of instruction which included the practical arts of the 
carpenter, the wood carver, and the locksmith. Another boarding 
school in the same town may be regarded as a forerunner of the 
secondary modern school. Each form had its own writing and 
arithmetic master, and other teachers gave instruction in modern 
languages, drawing, musio, and bookkeeping. Classical studies 
were rigidly excluded. La Salle’s attitude towards the study of 
Latin was similar to that of the schools of Port-Royal. He believed 
that pupils ought to have a thorough grounding in the mother-tongue 
before they proceeded to learn another language. 

Adamson sums UP the achievements of La Salle as follows: 
“While it is not possible to place the founder of the Institute 
amongst the highest class of original thinkers on education, he has 
an indisputable claim to stand with those whose actual concrete 
services to educational administration have been very considerable 

ot be, yet his mind was of no common 


indeed, Original he may n ; \ 
order, as is proved when one considers the readiness with which he 
accepted reforms, and the effectiveness with which he put them into 


1J, W. Adamson, Pioneers of Modern Education, p. 222, C.U.P., reprint, 1921. 
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practice. It is a debatable point whether such minds (practical in 
the best sense, because they are accessible to ideas) do not confer 
greater benefits upon humanity than do the thinkers of a loftier 


71 


type”. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR FURTHER READING 


A good deal has been written about the educational work of 
the Society of Jesus, but it is difficult to find an account which is 
free from partisan feeling. Thus Quick’s account in his Essays on 
Educational Reformers, new edition (Longmans, Green, 1902), and 
Kinloch’s description of the religious education of the Jesuits in 
Pioneers of Religious Education (O.U.P., 1939), although in the 
main reliable, have a definite bias. The chapter on Jesuit Education 
in R. R. Rusk, The Doctrines of the Great Educators (Macmillan, 
reprinted 1948), is recommended. It gives a purely objective assess- 
ment and pays considerable attention to the Constitution of the 
Society of Jesus. T. Hughes, S.J., Loyola and the Educational 
System of the Jesuits (Great Educator Series, W. Heinemann, 1892), 
and R. Schwickerath, S.J., Jesuit Education (B. Herder, 1903), are 
partisan, but nevertheless valuable. The latter gives a good account 
of modern Jesuit education, especially in the United States. 

For the Oratorians, the chapter in H. C. Barnard, The French 
Tradition in Education (C.U.P., 1922), is recommended. Quick 
has a section dealing with the Port-Royalists, but some of his 
references to particular writers are inaccurate. The best study of 
Port-Royal is H. C. Barnard, The Little Schools of Port-Royal 
(C.U.P., 1913). 

Adamson has a good chapter on La Salle in Pio, 
Education (C.U.P., reprinted 1921). W. J. Battersby has recently 
published two studies of La Salle; De La Salle, A Pioneer of Modern 
Education (Longmans, 1949), and De La Salle, Saint and Spiritual 
Writer (Longmans, 1950). The former deals with the educational 
work of La Salle and describes his association with Adrian Nyel, 
Barré, and Madame Maillefer, and the latter with his spiritual 
influence. La Salle’s Conduct of the Schools has been translated by 


F. de la Fontainerie, and is published by McGraw Hill, New York, 
1935. 


neers of Modern 


1 op. cit., p. 236, 


CHAPTER VIII 
COMENIUS 


On the continent, during the early years of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, problems of education were engaging the attention of both 
scholars and rulers. Wolfgang Ratke (1571-1635), a Holsteiner, 
achieved some celebrity as an innovator, by presenting to the 
Imperial Diet in 1612 a Memorial which pronounced his ability 
to introduce a quicker and more efficient method of language teach- 
ing than any then in use. In addition he described a scheme for 
a school where all subjects would be taught in High German, as 
well as in other languages—an obvious revolt against the domination 
of Latin, Moreover, he suggested that the Diet might care to con- 
Sider how there might be “conveniently introduced and peacefully 
established throughout the whole Empire a uniform speech, a 

iform religion”. Later he submitted 


uniform government, and a unl he $ 
emphasising the principles that 


an Elucidation of his scheme, 
education should be based on the vernacular, and that the Bible 
Should be the first and main textbook in language teaching. 

o listen to Ratke, for his contemporaries 


on of prevailing methods. His 
erally appreciated, and it must 
became known to the young 


Germany was ready t 
recognised the need for a revisi 
Scheme was much discussed and gen 


have been about this time that it 
Comenius, who embodied in his own pedagogy several of Ratke’s 
In 1614 Ratke was invited to reform the educa- 


sburg, but it appears he was less 
s a theorist. His reputation was 
es of Onhalt and Weimar offered 
Köthen, where he was provided 
He received visiting teachers and 


trained them in his methods at the school. These methods show 


how the same scientific spirit was moving in Germany as in England, 
he teaching of Vives had not been in 


but they also reveal that t 
y also iple was that there should be no rote 


Vain, Ratke’s main princip é 
learning of words without knowledge of the things represented by 


Words, Learning should follow “the order and course of nature”, 


basic maxims. 
tional system of the city of Aug 
Successful as an organiser than a 
Still such, however, that the Princi 
him protection, and he settled in 
with a school of boys and girls. 
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and should be pursued all the time by personal investigation, ex- 
periment, and analysis. The process of learning was to Ratke a 
process of pursuing one thing at a time and becoming familiar with 
that one thing by re-examination and repetition, before proceeding 
to the next. 

Another educator who influenced profoundly the young 
Comenius was Johann Heinrich Alsted (1588-1638), who became a 
teacher at the high school of his native town of Herborn, in Nassau. 
His own education, although on traditional lines, had included some 
arithmetic, music, and German, a factor which may well have played 
a part in the evolution of his ideas on education. He had made the 
traditional pilgrimage of the scholar from university to university 
in Northern Europe, and he now displayed such brilliance in his 
philosophical and theological writings that his Teputation was 
quickly established, so that by the time Comenius came to Herborn 
he had achieved the rank of professor of philosophy, and later, in 
1619, that of professor of theology. 

His most famous work, the Universal Encyclopaedia, published 
in 1630, is a great treatise which reveals his genuine interest and 
skill in the actual practice of teaching, as well as his sound scholar- 
ship and progressive theoretical concepts. He pleads for a recog- 
nition of the importance of vernacular schools which should exist 
everywhere for both boys and girls. “The teacher must be clad 
with patience like a corselet, and with humility and wisdom,’ and 
his aim should be to inculcate piety and good habits of behaviour, 
as well as to teach reading and writing. Children should enter the 
vernacular school at five, but boys and girls should not sit together 
in mixed classes. They should all have Copies of the same 
textbook which the teacher should diy 
method advocated—reading b 
pupils—is traditional enough, 
should encourage effort by offeri 
make learning easier by givin 
religious topics. Although 
adequate, the work which is 
particular attention being pa 
all language learning. 

Latin schools are, in general, for 
such a station that they may hope fo 

1P. R. Cole, A History of Educational 


§ memory exercises in rhyme—even on 
only four hours’ schooling a day is 
done in that Period should be thorough, 
id to grammar because it is the basis of 


“boys whose parents are in 
r a more fruitful intellectual 
Thought, p. 209, O.U.P., 1931. 
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culture”, and if they find learning difficult, the teacher should devise 
Play-ways and should teach through the vernacular. The curri- 
culum should include Latin, Greek, music, arithmetic, and logic, and 
each day’s work should contain “exercises of piety, composition, 
and relaxation of the mind”. In a six-year course, the first three 
years should concentrate on the acquisition of skill in language 
construction, and the second three years—the “humanities” period 
—should introduce the pupils to rhetoric, poetry, oratory, and a 
wide range of classical literature. Arithmetic and music should 


be started in the middle school, and continued in the upper school, 
while in the top form the elements of logic should be studied. Alsted 
has no great opinion of the capacities of girls, but he allows that 
some “noble” women could well take up study as a hobby. 

Alsted was, above all, a leader of the Protestant campaign for 
education as an ennobling factor in human experience. He 
accepted the classical concept of the child as a “tabula rasa”, and 
he pleads, “O ye schools, inscribe the characters of piety and 


humanity!” 


Comenius 


Long before the period usually associated with the Reformation, 


Several religious groups in central Europe claiming to owe their 
origin to the Greek and Oriental churches, incurred the displeasure 
Of the Papacy by aspiring to a measure of freedom and independence 
that appeared to border on heresy. John Huss pac ar ie 
Prague, in the fifteenth century, followed Milicius, another 
Ohemian preacher of the fourteenth century, 10 gan ee 
tion to Rome which culminated in ae eae h inhumanity o 

ma: ” i centuries whic cies 
ae R ka «The Unity of the Bohemian Brethren” 
Survived in remnants in the sixteenth century, mainly in the wild 
mountain country of Moravia. The members were not Protestant 
in the Lutheran sense, for they preserved an ecclesiastical system 
Somewhat similar to the English. In a Moravian village, probably 
ivnitz or Komna, a Son, John Amos, was born to the Potter? 
d the boy was brought up for twelve 


family i ar 1592, an ught uj 
wee Gacy of a small trademan’s family amidst a deeply 


P +5 translation. x 

2 Aeee Pa am, the German pily aoi 

a security measure when. the persecution gan, 
Of the origin of the great educator $ name. 


e, Töpfer, had to be concealed 
but there are other versions 
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religious community. His entrance to Latin school was delayed 
by the death of his parents and, according to his own report, 
the neglect of his guardians, but when he started his classical educa- 
tion at sixteen, he found study very much to his taste, and he learnt 
rapidly and with enthusiasm. He asserts that even at this tender 
age he was seized with the desire to find “some means whereby 
more might be inflamed with the love of learning, and whereby 
learning itself might be made more compendious”, It is not un- 
likely that in spite of his own aptitude for learning, he was irked 
by the pressure of the grammar-grind common to European Latin 
schools following the leadership of John Sturm. Thus the above 
remarks, which appear in the preface to the Prodromus, are followed 
by an expression of hope that “the youth might be brought by a 
more easy method, unto some notable proficiency in learning”. 

The young man proceeded? in 1612 to Herborn High School, in 
Germany, where his determination to become a teacher was rein- 
forced. It is likely that he found his study at Herborn particularly 
fruitful, for there the great Professor Alsted had developed a 
“department of education” where intending schoolmasters could 
study their craft. He went on to Heidelburg, and later on a tour of 
the Netherlands, continuing his study of Latin, Greek, philosophy, 
and theology. It is said he finally walked home to Prague after an 
illness which had used up his funds. 

Thus in the early years of his life circumstances had combined 

` to generate in this boy of keen intellect and gentle character an 

unshakable faith in Moravian survival both as a religious group 
and as a nation. His interest in the vernacular, for which he was 
to become celebrated, had its origin in an early desire to write books 
in the Bohemian language for the benefit of his countrymen. He 
started to compose a lexicon while he was at Herborn. Another 
important event of his Herborn period was the publication of a 
description of a new plan for teaching devised by Ratke, the German 
scholar, who, in his various experiments, s 
for putting into practice excellent princi 
“new philosophy” of Bacon. 


At twenty-two John Amos was too young to enter the Church, 


but he was given charge of one of the Brethren’s schools which 
1 Benham suggests he was Probably sent by a group of the Brethren because 
Le ral schools teat De es eats Persecuting spirit of the times”. 
catinge suggests that the University of Pra, ae 
who submitted to the Roman Church, gue was controlled by the Utraq 


howed no great aptitude 
ples partly inspired by the 
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immediately provided him with the opportunity to experiment along 
the lines of Ratke’s suggestions. Apparently he sent some enquiries 
to the great man himself, but received no reply. It is interesting 
that his early attempts to improve education were similar to those 
of many predecessors—the writing of “simple grammatical rules”. 
In two years he became pastor of the town of Fulneck in the 
one of the oldest centres of the Brethren. He became 
superintendent of the local school in 1618, and again embarked, with 
enthusiasm and considerable success, on the teaching of the classics, 
following his own precept, “children acquire a knowledge of words 
by objects . . . while learning words they should also be taught 
things”. At the same time he wrote much in his native language 
on topics of nation-wide urgency, such as liberty of conscience, and 
there is no doubt that such writings served to fan the flame of 
revolt against the Holy Roman Empire. 

Hostilities broke out in 1618, and became acute during the next 
few years. John Amos Komensky (of Komna) was driven from his 
church in 1621, and suffered the loss of his library and manuscripts 
at the hands of Spanish troops. Soon the Brethren ordered him to 
80 into hiding because of the danger of personal persecution, but 
he remained near his home and his congregation, although he 
suffered severe privations and also the loss of his wife and son. 
During this period his main writing was The Labyrinth of the World 
and the Paradise of the Heart, of which Pilgrim's Progress is some- 
what reminiscent. In 1624 an imperial mandate banished the evan- 
8elical clergy so that Komensky had to take refuge with a sympathetic 


nobleman in a mountain retreat. The Brethren soon decided that 
the younger ministers should travel to sympathetic countries to 
Solicit help. Komensky went to Poland and Berlin on this mission 

at where he studied classical poetry, 


and then returned to his retre: 
and also, at the request of a colleague who was teaching the sons 


of their protector, WI nons of a better method, The 


ote Some ca 
main stimulus to further thought on teaching was, however, the 
reading of Bodin’s Didactica, newly received from Germany. An 
edict forbidding the protection of Brethren and ordering religious 
Conformation, brought an end to this period, for the whole 
fraternity had to flee jnto Poland. Komensky was not destined 
to return to his native 


country. He was to gain international 
Tepute as a scholar and educator under the Latinised name of 
Comenius. 


Carpathians, 
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The destination of the Brethren was the Polish town of Lissa or 
Lezna, not far from the Silesian border. Largely through the sup- 
port of the ruling Lescynski family, it had become a place of refuge 
for Protestants of all kinds—and a large and prosperous centre. 
A congregation of Brethren already existed, and its school offered 
opportunities for the genius of Comenius. It is probable that he 
was in complete charge of the community’s education and perhaps 
developed an elementary as well as a secondary school. He read 
widely, particularly on methods of language teaching, and he corres- 
ponded with such specialists as would reply to his letters. Bishop 
Andreae of his own church was pleased to find a successor who 
shared his interests. Comenius was encouraged to proceed with 
his plan to write a general methodology extending over all subjects 
and all stages of teaching. He confessed himself to be but “a man 
of moderate ability, and of almost no learning” with heart so simple 
that “it matters not to me whether I teach or be taught”, and there 
is no doubt that he wrote his Didactica Magna in a humble spirit, 
using his native language in the hope that it would be useful to 
teachers in his own country when the freedom of Moravia and 
Bohemia should be achieved. 

At the same time Comenius pursued the task of finding a quick 
way of teaching Latin, so that school children might have time to 
learn other useful things. Bathe’s Janua Linguarum—originally in 
Latin-Spanish—had by this time been published in eight languages, 
and the scheme of the book appealed to Comenius in spite of its 
inclusion of unnecessarily difficult words and its failure to give 
alternative meanings, faults which he set out to remedy. The 
various Nomenclators gave him the idea of a selected vocabulary 
arranged in sentences and classified under headings “in a manner 
suited to the capacity of boys”, and with a “short, compendious. 
simple and easy grammar”. The little book aimed to teach words 
through things and things through words in a simple graded order, 
and although the author hoped it would prove useful, he did not 
consider it perfect. Probably nobody was more surprised than 
he when it achieved immediate success on its publication in 1631. 
It was translated into all European languages and into several 
Asiatic tongues. Comenius followed it up with Vestibulum, which 
was intended as an elementary textbook for use before the Janua. 

In 1632 Comenius was elected Bishop of the Moravians, and 
thus gained great influence over Brethren scattered throughout 
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Europe. Among the most remarkable achievements of a long life 
was his unfailing attention to his episcopal duties and his prolific 
writings on theological topics. It is clear that he must have con- 
tinued his teaching work and that he gained wide recognition as a 
successful educator, for in 1638 the Swedish authorities invited him 
to reorganise their schools. Although he felt unable to undertake 
the task personally he offered to give advice and suggestions. It is 
probable that as a result of this he was impelled to reconsider his 
manuscript of the Didactica, and finally to make a Latin version for 
publication.* 
At the same time this extraordinary man was scribbling his 
private notes on his growing philosophical concept of education as 
a mighty instrument for universal brotherhood and Godliness. This 
great idea which he called, in its early stages, Pansophia, was the 
subject of correspondence between Comenius and his friends, one 
of whom, Samuel Hartlib of London, waxed so enthusiastic as to 
publish without the writer’s consent a long letter in which Comenius 
outlined his pansophic project.” This pamphlet, published at Ox- 
ford in 1637, aroused wide interest and some criticism, so that 
Comenius felt it necessary to write a more adequate summary of his 
ideas, Tassius of Hamburg, in a letter to Hartlib said: “A philo- 
sophic ardour flames in every corner of Europe, and with it zeal for 
a better Didactic. If Comenius had done nothing more than scatter 
1, he would have done enough”. 


such fruitful seeds in the minds of al 
o fruitful that Hartlib succeeded in 


In England the seeds were si 
winning considerable support for his idea of inviting Comenius to 
England to supervise the foundation of a pansophic college. 
Unfortunately, although the Long Parliament had given general 
approval to the college project, it failed to issue any official invita- 
tion to Comenius, so that when he arrived in 1641, he found himself 
dependent on the patronage of sympathetic Englishmen while 
d later while it was preoccupied with 
rebellion at home. 


Parliament was prorogued, an 
troubles in Ireland and incipient i 
Although Comenius returned to the Continent after less than a 
year’s sojourn in England, his visit was not entirely fruitless. He 
gaye. toch, i English education through his conversations and 
ihe anal date given for its first poi is 1657 but the School of 
Infancy wa tse rasan, ONES, 1637: 
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discussions with many English teachers, writers, and patrons of 
education. The long list of names of men interested in the suggested 
reforms of the trio, Comenius, Hartlib, and Dury, indicates that 
concern for the country’s education was not confined to any religious 
sect, political party, or class of society. Due tribute must be paid to 
the Puritan contribution to educational progress, but in these 
matters, thinking Englishmen of all parties and professions felt the 
need to make personal contribution. Hartlib had the gift of modera- 
tion in religion and politics, and was able to hold the friendship of 
those with more extreme Opinions. Dury was essentially a propa- 
gandist for the resolution of religious differences, while Comenius 
was not only in himself the advocate of moderation and brother- 
liness, but was also a member of a church more acceptable to the 
orthodox Englishman than any other in Protestant Europe. 
Comenius lived in England on a fund made up of small sub- 
scriptions from merchants, nobles, schoolmasters, clerics, and 
university lecturers, 
Scientific discussion group which later developed into the Royal 
Society. Plans for a new college? were discussed, and Comenius 


*Some details of these subscriptions may be fo : y iy, and 
Comenius by G. H. Turnbull, Liverpool, 1947. und in Hartlib, Dury, 

3R, F. Young, Comenius in England (1932), gives a statement by Comenius 
indicating that Parliament discussed this matter in 164] : “They communicate 
their plans for assigning to us some college with its revenues, whereby a certain 
number of learned and hard-working men, called from all nations, might be 
honourably maintained either for a term of years or permanently. There was 
even named for this purpose the Savoy, Winchester College, and Chelsea 
College ”. 
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and lexicons. His English friends were shocked by his decision to 
accept the work,! and Comenius was by no means happy in his 
tedious labours, especially as they occupied six years of his time, 


instead of the two he had planned. 

These years were spent in Elbing, in Prussia, a Hanse port with 
a cosmopolitan population which included a Moravian congrega- 
tion. Nevertheless, Comenius had little time for his friends or his 
countrymen, for it needed all the efforts of the leader and four or 
five assistants to get through the work. Comenius was often short 
of funds, for although his patron, de Geer, appears to have been 
most generous, it was expensive to keep assistants, and while Com- 
enius was loath to ask for more money in the early days, de Geer 
failed later to realise that his allowance was inadequate for the rapid 


Production of books. It appears that Comenius accepted a few 
engagements to tutor rich men’s sons, and also attended big religious 
conferences in fulfilment of his ecclesiastical duties. De Geer grew 

at heart, convinced of his 


restive at repeated delays, but he was, ) 
annoyance at the latter’s reluctant 


Protégé’s integrity in spite of his j i 
journey to the Thorn Conference on the proposed unification of 
Indeed, de Geer expressed 


the Catholic and Protestant Churches.” l 
his penitence for unfair reproaches by sending a generous allowance, 


and a further donation for Moravian exiles. 
In spite of great privation, and several changes of personnel 


owing to unpleasantness and inefficiency, the little team of scholars 


finis : t in 1646, but the Swedish committee which 
lied the assignee = on in preparation for publication, a 


approved it, required a revisi 1 j 
task which appears to have weighed feat yo eee 
Various reasons.2 He wrote to Hartlib: “My thoughts ee 
arra d in preface full fourteen years ago . . . but 
nged and exprest® p , to expect help from man, 


i blic. 
since we began to come before the pu 
trate Sie a display - - - the vigour of our mind appeared to be 
p centre, to waver and be unsteady, whilst 


sha m its 
ken and moved fro de of different counsels, and hence 


We were confused with the mu 
«nis decision was the financial straits of Hartlib 
and ma be er ne factor in iles inePoland: AHI new pawon, de Geer; 
ae tt © poverty, ct roney. Itis probable ma 2 repre from Richelieu 
sen n ith an offer 0! employ! t. 

also approached Comenius with this proposal but he realised that more extreme 
secta coments WAS tre scheme to failure. CN ie adie rt 
ts would bring t ruly and seriously be Christians, can easily live in concord”. 
rovided they would tr“. Elbing period is phe poeta eld ried 
The man treatise © tions on the theory of language and on teaching method, 


Containing important 


Ititu 
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our progress was evidently retarded . . . The primary ideas still 
prevail, and we proceed rather slower with assistants than without 
them ... I am thoroughly ashamed at having to write such begging 
letters . . . So also I feel shame at being compelled to remind my 
patron, who has promised to help me this year, that I am in want”. 

In 1648, Comenius returned to Lissa, and from there conducted 
an unsuccessful campaign on behalf of his sect, whose plight had 
been ignored by the signatories of the Treaty of Westphalia. 


on behalf of the new floods of exiles 
tion served him well in his searc 
teachers, and artists. 


itation from a Transylvanian 
fa school system in her realm. 


elop schools according to his own ideas, and to 
write with the concentration and single-mindedness of his youth. 
In spite of some frustration and disappoi 
fruitful period, and he Produced some v 


Didactica? in addition to the famous a 


Although illustrated text- 
Eilhard Lubinus and prob- 


1 Scholae Pansophicae Delineatio, 
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English version being by Charles Hoole, a schoolmaster, who 
“Englished” it in more ways than one.? 

After the return of Comenius to Lissa in 1654, further misfor- 
tune came within two years, for in the course of a struggle between 
Sweden and Poland, Lissa was sacked and burnt, and Comenius lost 
everything, including the modest savings he had put by for his 
children during his recent period of relative prosperity. He himself 
asserted that he lost manuscripts representing forty years’ work as 
well as his whole library.? He spent the rest of his life in Amster- 
dam, organising relief for his people,” giving private tuition to the 
sons of rich merchants, and writing at leisure and in relative comfort 
under the kindly patronage of de Geer’s son. In 1657, his Opera 
Omnia Didactica was published in fine folio, probably a small 


edition. The size and expense of this work were such that only a 
ely to buy it. Had there been 


few rich, interested men would be lik | 
a cheap abridged edition, teachers in England and on the continent 
might have given a fair trial to the methods it suggested. It in- 
cluded by no means all the didactic writings of Comenius, some of 
which remained in manuscript and were lost for two and a half 
centuries after his death, until discovered in 1935 by Professor 
Czysczewskij. They include the Pampaedia, which purports to be 
“the art of teaching everybody to learn everything, and to put it to 


its correct use, according to its purpose”. Te: aa 
Comenius also lived to see the publication, in 1668, of his Via 


i i i dedication he pays 
Lucis, written twenty-six years earlier. In the n he pay 
tribute to “the splendid establishment of the Royal Society”, and 


urges the continuance of group effort for ne a a Un- 
fortunately, the tendency to extreme idealism which pro uced that 
somewhat mystical essay, drew him i a on ay tO abele an 
Prophecy and revelation. After his death, his later religious tracts 

roy his reputation, and until the 


were used by his opponents to dest 
mid tog ats ne century he was regarded as a charlatan by 


educated men who had not troubled to read his books. 


1 He included, for instance, pictures and text on games played by English 
included, 
Schoolboys 
eats Sylva 
thin ae main losses mary oe e Bohemian language. . 
»„ and his f Pembroke sent £50 for the personal use of Comenius 


and 21h E M vian relief by A. Turek, Ri 
for Mora’ “= of J. A. Comenius by A. Turek, esearch Review 
ee ba ed in fase Pe ampaedia ute of Education, September 1951. 

niversi 


Pansophiae containing “The definition of all 
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The Philosophy of Comenius 


By the seventeenth century, philosophers had become concerned 
with the problem of gaining ascertainable knowledge rather than 
hearsay and opinion. New discoveries, both geographic and 
scientific, accelerated the movement away from the mediaeval 
tradition. Much of the accumulated knowledge of the past had 
been proved false, and it had become vitally necessary to devise a 
method of discovering truth. Bacon and Descartes led the way, and 
although Comenius rarely refers to their philosophic ideas, it may 
be assumed he was acquainted with those ideas. He was a great 
admirer of Bacon, and it is probable that he met Descartes, so that 
even had the new philosophy not been a subject of discussion 
among European scholars, it might be expected that Comenius 
would have given some thought to the ideas of the two men. 

Comenius enjoyed Bacon’s Instauratio Magna because it was in 
accordance with his own convictions that nature wa 
tory, and that the ancients could no longer provid 
the queries and problems set by the new mighty an 
“Do not we ourselves dwell in the garden of nature as well as the 
ancients?” he asks, “Why should we need other teachers than these 
our own senses. Why should not we instead of these dead books 
lay open the living book of nature?” It is probable that he did 
not fully understand Bacon, for the latter had no confidence in 
human senses, nor in the power of the mind unless disciplined to 
accurate observation and to methods of rational procedure. 

Comenius had absorbed too much of the mediaeval spirit to 


s adherence to the concept 
on of the old doctrine that 


s a great labora- 
e answers to all 
d complex world. 


given moment, so that any 
St indicate the specific use 
tion himself: “By the word 


Y Of Descartes’ ideas, for he wrote 
PParently most of these documents 


z Comenius did not consciously accept an 
several refutations of the Cartesians, 
were burnt at Lissa, 
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nature we mean not the corruption which has laid hold of all men 
since the Fall . . . but our first and original condition to which, as 
to a starting point we must be recalled”. Thus he reconciles his 
belief in innate goodness and his acceptance of the doctrine of 
original sin. “The seeds of knowledge of virtue and of piety,” he 
writes, “are naturally implanted in us, but the actual knowledge, 
Virtue, and piety are not so given. These must be acquired by 


Prayer, by education, and by action.” 
In his wider concepts—his idea of the whole system of nature— 
he reveals the influence not only of his religious convictions but also 


of mediaeval philosophy. To Comenius all Nature has a purpose, 
being not merely man’s instrument but rather the whole of which 
man is a part. Knowledge to him is not an abstraction from reality 
as it is to Plato; it is rather the revelation of reality and of God, 
and therefore he feels that the understanding of Nature brings the 
understanding of God. He is thus at one with the philosophers who 
see in reasoning and the power of thought only a means for dis- 
covering the essence of Nature which is by implication, perfect in 
itself, Comenius probably derived as much from the mediaeval 
thinkers as from Bacon, in shaping his methodology in which so 
large a role is given to Nature. 

om his predecessors as well as from 


Again, it may have been fr e ) 
is consciousness of a need 


his personal history that he developed h f 
for communal effort and experience. The Humanists had broken 


down belief in the function of monastic withdrawal from the world, 
and the search for knowledge and understanding of the self had 
now widened to include the whole of man and the whole of Nature. 
Campanella, himself a monk, had concluded that a man cannot 
Observe his own self in isolation; he needs to study its activities and 
its changes which occur only through contact with other people, and 


with new experiences- And only by studying animentandjalign: 
their reactions and characteristics to per- 


vironment, and relating 

Sonal experience, Can the self be truly found. Such conclusions 
inspired the conception of an ideal community, The City of the Sun, 
the precursor of More’s Utopia and Bacon’s Atlantis, as well as of 
the many less skilful imitations of the seventeenth century. It is 
hardly likely that Comenius had read none of these works;? he 


are from Keatinge’s translation of the Didactic. 
5 to Bacon and Campanella as “The two 


monster Aristotle”. 
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admits to extending Bacon’s broad concept of universality but he 
also pays frequent tribute to Vives who was infected with the Colet- 
More spirit and attitude. Thus it is not Surprising that in his 
pedagogy Comenius reflects many of More’s Utopian requirements, 
such as, teaching in the vernacular, teaching by concrete examples, 
and teaching through the senses. 

Although Bacon’s influence on Comenius is seen mainly in the 
latter’s aims and curricula, there was also some percolation, in 
methodology, of the Principle of practical experiment. In teaching 
method itself, however, Comenius was not an experimentalist in the 


methods, not merely by providi 
by giving “demonstrative proof that it is possible to imbue all the 
young with knowledge, virtue, 

cular function of Comenius asa 
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“We must take strong and vigorous measures that no man in his 
journey through life may encounter anything unknown to him that 
he cannot pass sound judgment upon it and turn it to its proper use 
Without serious error”, while Descartes was formulating his views 
that “the end of study should be to direct the mind towards the 
enunciation of sound and correct judgments on all matters that come 
before it”.! The concept of the interconnection and interdepen- 
dence of all things which contributed to the evolution of Comenius’s 
encyclopaedism, was also a fundamental of the philosophy of Des- 
cartes, who says: “Since the sciences taken all together are identical 
with human wisdom which always remains one and the same... 
there is no need for minds to be confined at all within limits; for 
neither does the knowing of one truth have an effect like that of the 
acquisition of one art and prevent us from finding out another, it 
rather aids us to do so . . . Hence we must believe that all the 
sciences are so interconnected, that it is much ae to study them 
all together than to isolate one from all the others a That Com- 
enius believed with Descartes not in mere accumulation of know- 
ledge, but in its use for the development of reason, understanding, 
and judgment, is often forgotten or ignored by those who consider 
the Moravian’s pansophism to be mere sentimental idealism. 
Comenius was, in fact, moving in his scientific study of education 
along the same lines as Descartes was moving i the study 
of philosophy. One of the latter’s Rules for the ple of the 
Understanding was, “There is need for a method for finding out 


i bserve them 
th in simple rules such that if a man o ; 
e truth . . . certain simpl ee rl 


accurately he shall never assume what 1 AS Tae 
arrive at a true understanding Of ee es it 3 Id b 

Powers”, Comenius maintained equally firmly ri oe h a 
Possible to find one right and efficacious metho diepodition-of 
Descartes’s definition of method as “the order and cet i ‘d 
Objects towards which our mental vision mus = te : si 

the breaking down of difficult ideas into simple E e 
steps, is extraordinarily reminiscent of the Didactica, while the philo- 
Sopher’s Jater rule that imagination, the senses, ed. i me 
to be brought to the aid of the understanding, is reflected in the 
1 Haldane and Ross, Philosophical Works of Descartes, P- 1, C.U.P., 1911-12. 
* ibid., p. 2. 
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Orbis Pictus and in a dozen points of teaching method given by 
Comenius. ? 

It is unlikely that there was any close contact between these two 
thinkers, but it is very probable that both were interpreting the 
social needs of their age. The rapid growth of all branches of 
knowledge, and the lack of specialised techniques for dealing with 
it, turned the attention of thinking men to the problem of enabling 
mankind to derive some immediate benefit from these new develop- 
ments.! Comenius and Descartes were but two of those who arrived 
at encyclopaedism as a solution, although neither would have ad- 
mitted that his schemes were based on this utilitarian consideration. 
Comenius advocated the search for knowledge to ameliorate the 
physical condition of man, but to him its spiritual value was in the 
progress of the individual towards God. 

It is the strong and distinctive religious motive in the whole life 
and works of Comenius that must now be considered as an all- 
powerful factor in the evolution of his teaching philosophy. 
Believing as a good Protestant that each man is made in the image 
of God and is responsible directly to his God, he had no doubts 
as to the essential educational requirements of the ideal common- 
wealth, and he had no hesitation in advocating as a practical pos- 
sibility, reforms which must have appeared fantastic in the extreme 
to contemporary Europe and, no doubt, somewhat ridiculous tO 
those worthy professors who rescued his writings from oblivion in 
the nineteenth century. To-day the idea of universal education is 
accepted, and we are engaged in a life and death struggle to bring 
into being a world organisation based on ideals of brotherhood and 
the capacity of all men for nobility and virtue. 

The preoccupation of Comenius with religion, and with the task 
of elevating mankind nearer to God’s perfection, blinded him to the 
value of certain aspects of education deemed significant to-day- 
True, he appreciated that education is concerned with the whole man 
and not only with his intellect, but in emphasising that the school’s 
function is to inculcate morality, and that the university should give 
vocational training for public service, he ignored individual need 
for creative activities and aesthetic experiences. In addition—in the 
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logy—he “organised” human de- 
accord with his general scheme. 
s of education from birth to the 


absence of a science of psycho 
velopment somewhat arbitrarily t 
He would have four equal period 

twenty-fourth year. In the first period, the senses were to be trained; 
in the second, the imagination and memory fostered; in the third, the 
intelligence developed; and in the fourth, the will was to be dis- 
ciplined. In spite of its artificiality, it js clear that such a plan was 
devised with some definite consideration of the relation between age 
and ability. Although in the light of present knowledge much of 


Comenius’s psychology is crude and faulty—and often less sound 
than that of Vives a century earlier—it was, at least, a reasonable 
cal form the generally accepted 


attempt to translate into practi 

Philosophical theories on the direction of the understanding. At 
the same time it was an attempt to introduce a humane system of 
child education at a time when harshness and arid instruction 


still prevailed in most schools. 
P iso with much of the fer- 


In the pursuance of his ideals, Comenius, 
» allowed little true freedom to the 


vour of the modern “planner » 
individual, Perhaps unconsciously, he held fast to many of the 
tenets of Plato and Aristotle, and sought to inculcate in all children 
the habits of thought, behaviour, and activity which would later 
ensure the fulfilment of the duties and responsibilities of citizenship 
and of Christianity. On the other hand Comenius was entirely free 
from class or racial prejudices, and he even accepted and advocated 
the extension of education to girls. But the age of equality and 
fraternity had not yet arrived. His essay, Via Lucis, written in 


middle life, affords an adequate, though incomplete, summary of 


his hopes for mankind. 


Via Lucis 
3 i iddle way, not a safe way. 
The way of light of Comenius was & mid y, 
nor a Ca E way, but a knife edge. Even as throughout his 
own life he steered resolutely between the Roman and Lutheran 
churc intained the right of small nations to freedom from 
hes, an maia f world-citizenship, so his 


tyranny while urging the principle © 
scheme for ‘be bacon of all men rested on the concept of world 


Peace without in difference, world order without stagnation, and 
world-wide search for knowledge, experience, and truth, without 
Tejection of the lessons of the past. Comenius had such faith in the 


existence of eternal truths and permanent values that he had no 
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fear that new experiments, theories, and discoveries would have 
power to destroy them, and so he advocated the seeking of new 
knowledge even though it might lead to re-interpretation of the 
highest laws and values of tradition. 

This wide search for new knowledge should not be limited to 
the material. The physical world is important, but human societies 
and their problems even more so. Above all, the realm of the soul 
of man demands the seeking of truth. Man—that is to say, each 
and every man—needs to study all these aspects of life, so that, 
achieving the degree of understanding his capacities allow, he may 
gain harmony within himself yet not cease his striving. Comenius, 
aiming at finding short cuts to this harmony in order to save men 
from the uncertainty of their own ignorance, sought for guiding 
principles for the work of improving all human affairs, He states 
his basic assumptions clearly in his dedicatory preface to the Way 
of Light: “All men alike have innate principles of three kinds, 
matching the necessities of all kinds of action, knowing, willing, and 
achieving. In every man there are innate the common notions and 
the stimuli of desire, which we name common instincts; and the 
organs for doing everything, which it may be permissible to call 
common faculties . . . Hitherto Philosophers have spoken only of 
common notions; not any one of them has ever brought these into 
order... We have thought that these first streams of wisdom should 
be traced to their proper sources, and directed according to their 
kinds. We have tried, therefore, to set forth not only notions, but 
also instincts and faculties by an entirely new method in fables of 
pictures; the study of which must make it evident that all men are 
necessarily united in these roots of human general intelligence”.* 

Pansophia was therefore “a comprehensive scheme of human 
omni-science—of all the things under heaven which it is granted 
to us to know, to say, to do”, and it was designed to allocate all 
human experiences of life to these three categories “in an order 
inviolable”, so that man’s path of duty and happiness should be- 
come clear to him and yet leave him free to explore the unknown. 
The task of Comenius was “to enquire into the ways and means by 
which that universal wisdom may be procured for every human 
being born, so that there may be no minds left uncultivated oF 
allowed to be out of line with the general harmony, all alike tinged 


* All quotations from Via Lucis are fi ac’s translation, 
Liverpool, 1938. rom Professor Campagn: 
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with pansophic light”. Believing that the truth of things is within 
us and that religious faith is dynamic and creative, Comenius 
assumed that man’s growing understanding of a seemingly chaotic 
universe would bring increased individual wisdom and social har- 
mony, so that religious and political strife would no longer trouble 
the world. It is not too much to say he was at one with Socrates in 
believing that if men know “the good” they will inevitably pursue 
it, and he deems it his mission to reveal to all men both “the good” 
and “the way”, and to persuade them “to covet and pursue hap- 
piness”. In Via Lucis he asks his disciples to ensure that in the 
Continuance of the pansophic scheme, nothing but ascertained and 
tested truths be considered worthy of inclusion in the store of know- 
ledge, so that high and reliable standards will be set and men will 
“learn to dread mistakes and errors”. 

In this great school of the world, “made up of an order of 
teachers, learners, and disciplines”, every, person has an innate 


desire to learn, to discover, then to pass on his knowledge to others 
Each ‘can achieve wisdom 


by persuasion or even by compulsion. ; wis 
by following after the truth of things and contemplating their inner 
will of his own by which he 


reasons and principles, and each has a 
can, if he chooses, seek only the good. In his search he will en- 


counter many things “remote from the intellect, and will need to 
have them brought near and examined at close quarters”, or else 
he must “take the telescope of panharmony” by the help of which a 


thing which cannot by itself and directly become an object of know- 
s far as possible, by things 


ledge is nevertheless made known, a ; 1 
which are similar and parallel to it. The wonderful invention of 
Printing has accelerated this process, bringing to men the wisdom 

ated “to cultivate their own 


Of the past so that they are stimulated to Bae, aah 
Minds . . , in the search for fresh discoveries”. In addition, living 


Men have been brought more closely together by exploration and by 
improvements in navigation, and thus a major task will be to ensure 
that methods of mental com speech, and books, are 
both accurate and trustworthy. 

Still more urgent is the need to make available true knowledge 
of God. “They are grievously at fault,” says Comenius, ‘who, as 
Augustine tells us in the De Origine Animae, declare that it makes 
no difference to the truth of faith what opinion any man entertains 
about created things, so long as the right opinion 1s enterained 
concerning God.” The new attitude should accept that “the more 


munication, 
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clearly and fully Nature is revealed the more clearly and fully will 
the majesty of the Creator of Nature shine forth”. Nevertheless, the 
revelation of Nature and therefore of God may be hindered if the 
“inferior, insufficient, confused, ill-ordered, noisy, impetuous” 
philosophy of the Greeks is not replaced by a new philosophy. It 
is necessary that people should learn both good and evil, for a know- 
ledge of evil enables it to be hated and avoided—“Tgnorance is in 
itself an evil because it is darkness; but knowledge, even of evil, is 
good because it is light”. 

It is important that people should learn not merely for the sake 
of learning, but for the sake of knowing well enough to gain guid- 
ance in the active search for truth, In general, the more a man 
learns “the richer harvest he teaps”—but only if the knowledge is 
truly his own and not merely accepted from another man without 
the exercise of his own Teasoning powers. To forward the extension 
of knowledge to all men it is hoped that there may be established 
“universal books, universal schools, a universal college, and a 
universal language”. All these ideas need much planning and pre- 
paration in order that they shall be as near perfection as possible, 
and without vulgar ostentation. The first universal book will be 
Pansophia, setting forth in strict order and agreed arrangement “all 
things that are necessary for man for this life and the future life to 
know, to believe, and to hope”. The second, Panhistoria, will 
gather together the history of Nature and show the continual struggle 
in nature and in human affairs, but the wickedness of past genera- 
tions must be buried in the darkness of oblivion, The third book, 
Pandogmatica, should contain, as an orderly record, the “quin- 
tessence of authors” from age to age, from land to land. The 
opinions should be written truly, “without any colour”, so that the 
original sense is not obscured, 

Universal schools should enable each individual to rise out of 
the darkness of ignorance and barbarism, and should give an in- 
troduction to the elements of the universal books. It should be 
Possible to achieve this with the “delighted acquiescence” of the 
pupils. Parents need guidance in early methods of instruction and 
discipline, teachers need to learn the art of teaching, and rich men 
need to realise their debt to the state and the community by educa- 


The task of the universal college and its professors will be to act 
as architects and builders in the furtherance of the universal scheme- 
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Many able men will be needed and each nation should appoint at 
least one honorary professor to serve under a head who shall reside 
in the most accessible spot to be found. Drake’s voyages have shown 
the possibility of the inter-communication of nations, and Bacon’s 
writings have shown the desirability of co-operation for universal 
reform of the sciences. Thus England has ample claim to be the 
Most suitable location for the college—which needs large financial 
Tesources to pursue its work of producing books, and ensuring that 
schools be set up in every town and village. The professors should 
make it their business to ensure the proper management of the 
Schools, and prevent abuses from creeping in, and keep them from 


Boing to sleep”, 

The creation of a universal language presents problems. 
Although Vives, having similar ideas, advocated the use of Latin, 
it ‘would be better to find) ausimplempmore esuan suaumictier 
language. It might be necessary to invent 4 rational, analogical, 
and harmonious Janguage, but this should not be attempted until 
Pansophia is established. It is urgently necessary that the support of 
churches and states and rich men be given to the establishment of 
the scheme. Funds are needed for the production of books, and 

“whether or not by them 


for their testing in schools to discover : F = 
knowledge is really instilled more easily than it was in the past”. 


After these preliminary experiments the whole scheme should 
rapidly me fruition throughout the Christian world, and the 
Problem could then be faced of “giving to the barbarians a taste 


A n 
of the harmonious and universal wisdom’. 
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Ut it does not cover the whole field of nig po ae ts ie 
time of writing it is probable that there is still more to be gained 
from manus cripts as yet not translated into English. It is reason- 
able to suppose, however, that further discoveries will but serve to 
Confirm our impression that the writer was steadfast in his adherence 
to principles worked out in the schools of Lose and cheeked er 
in the schools of Saros-Patak. While it would be interesting to 
know whether a Latin version of his early Didactica had reached 
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England ahead of him,’ it probably matters little one way or 
another, for, unfortunately, his “publicity value” lay in his pan- 
sophic concepts which were grand and exciting to Englishmen, 
particularly to that group of scientists who were to found the Royal 
Society. Nevertheless, many who shared his interest in schools and 
young people, no doubt learnt much from discussion with him 
during his stay in England. Some even wrote pamphlets and 
treatises embodying ideas borrowed from Comenius. 

While many regretted his acceptance of the Swedish assignment 
to produce a series of didactic works, his own regret was not that 
the work was to be didactic, but that according to the terms of the 
agreement he could not develop his Pansophia at the same time. 
Later, as an elderly scholar in Amsterdam he still wrote about 
teaching as well as about his grandly simple philosophy. The first 
“omnibus edition” of his main educational works was published 
at Amsterdam in 1657. Its four Sections correspond to the four 
main writing periods of the author. Thus the first book includes 
his early Didactica, the School of Inf. 


ancy, the Vernacular School, 
the Janua, and the Vestibulum, as well as the Prodromus Pansophiae 


(his summary of Pansophia), and other early works, The second 
Section covers the Elbing period, and is somewhat thin, being mainly 
an extension of language method. The manuscripts lost at the buto 
ing of Lissa probably belonged to this period. The third section 
covers the Transylvanian period, and includes a full and clear-cut 
account of how to organise, conduct, and teach “pansophic 

schools, together with three particularly interesting additions tO 
language textbooks—the Atrium, the Orbis Pictus, and the Schola 
Ludus. The fourth section covers the three years in Amsterdam 
which preceded publication of the Didactica, a period during which 
he wrote at length, saying little new but putting forth commentaries 
on matters religious, educational, and pansophic. One delightful 
title is typical of the writer’s modesty and sincerity: “The art 2 

wisely withdrawing one’s own assertions”. 

Throughout his long career Comenius did not waver in his belief 
that a “didactic art” was essential for the preparation of the indi- 
vidual and all mankind for the best in this life and the next. “It 1 
our duty,” he says, “to study how young people may be stirred tO 

1 The chapter headings, at least, were 


scit, fOr 
! known i d after the visit, 
in 1642 Hartlib included them in his Reforme of 3, England al 
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vigour of mind and to love heavenly things.” His pansophic philo- 
sophy required that education should help man to learn all things, 
and to achieve power over these things and discipline of himself. 
The analogy of education and husbandry was not originated by 
Rousseau, for Comenius likens man to a rich soil in which the seeds 
of knowledge, morality, and religion are planted by Nature. Good 
tillage will bring the seeds to fruition, but neglect will result in a 
Crop of weeds. 

Comenius is confident that this “cultivating” could and should 
be given to all children “save those whom God has denied intelli- 
gence”, and moreover, that it can be done, within the space of a 
normal childhood and adolescence, “without blows, severity, or 
compulsion, but most lightly, gently, and spontaneously”. It can 
be done only if the “natural order” for education is discovered and 
applied in schools. Admitting that in his time, life was too short 
for the learning of all things, and that, as yet, specialists had not 
reduced knowledge into easily comprehensible forms, he yet had 
faith that a right order of learning could be found, that a right 
Presentation of material would “unlock the mind”, and that a right 
way of teaching would “sharpen the understanding”, so enabling 
learning to proceed “surely, easily, solidly”. 4 

In elaborating these general principles, Comenius reveals con- 
siderable psychological insight so that a true interpretation of his 
Precepts would not be inconsistent with modern theories of method. 


It may seem obvious, for instance, to say that nothing should be 
mprehended”, but a great deal of 


taught “ en it can be co 
5 except y; r what is suitable for children to 


modern research aims to discove or 
learn at different ages. Similarly the problem of avoiding teaching 


Words before things is a vital concern of experiments in activity 
Methods, environmental studies and similar attempts to ensure the 
Use of the senses in learning about real things. It would be agreed 


to-day that the “sure” way to learning is by regular attendance, by 
ting no insuperable obstacles, by learning 


enjoyi mee! 
E ‘ Se n and by proceeding in steps to tasks of greater 
difficulty. It would be more difficult to ensure, in a modern com- 
munity, that scholars should have no access to irrelevant literature 
Or that they should be kept out of bad company. he 

Easy learning, Says Comenius, can be induced by stirring up in 
children the desire to learn: “Let the method of teaching lessen the 
labour of learning so that nothing be a stumbling block to the pupil, 
S. H. OF B. a 7 
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and deter from perseverance in study”. Children are willing to 
learn if they see the immediate use or purpose, and if they are taught 
things they can understand in an interesting way. Their tasks should 
be graded in difficulty, and should involve learning through the 
senses in the first place. Lessons should be few, and should be 
adjusted to the capacities of the pupils, who should not be required 
to memorise more than a few very important things. Punishment 
for bad work should be avoided, for it is the teacher’s fault if a 
child does not learn. Children learn through all the senses, not 
through the ears alone, so that the teacher must use drawings, 
pictures, wall writing, and other aids, and also encourage pupils to 
write down their own records, The schoolroom should be light, 
clean, and pleasant, and the teachers kind and encouraging. Given 
really good teachers, it is preferable that pupils should not experience 
too many changes of teacher. Similarly, in order to foster a sense 
of security and ensure smooth Progress, methods should be con- 
sistent throughout the school, and confusing changes of textbook 
should be avoided. 

Solid learning depends partly on factors already mentioned as, 
for instance, the pupil’s enjoyment of the work, and his apprecia- 
tion of its utility and purpose. In addition, it is necessary to avoid 
including useless study: new studies should grow out of the old, 
and be relevant to them. This thoroughness of all learning should 
be ensured by coherent arrangement of material, and by continual 


repetition and exercises. Moreover, true learning of true things 
cannot be achieved by the acce 


spoken ideas or descriptions. 


pils should be shown rapidly 
fore Proceeding to the investi- 
uirement that there should be 
ction for all Scientific subjects and, 


similarly, a method for arts and a method for languages, might be 
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challenged by subject specialists, and by experimenters in “activity 
methods”. It is reasonable to suppose, however, that Comenius 
wished to see sciences taught by the observation of data, and lan- 
guages to be taught through the vernacular and by using suitable 
authors and examples before grammars and rules. His adherence 
to the principle of deduction in scientific studies shows that he read 
Bacon critically. Perhaps he saw the flaws in Bacon’s arguments 
about inductive methods. His main object in his didactic writings 
was not to suggest methods of scientific research, but to indicate 
how existent scientific knowledge could be absorbed quickly and 
with true understanding. 

In order that the greatest possible benefit should be derived 
from the school course, Comenius wished to see much attention paid 
to curricula and the arrangement of syllabuses. He was, it is true, 
too preoccupied with the need of pupils to imbibe a great deal of 
information, but this does not invalidate his argument that it is 
desirable to have a detailed plan for the school course. This is 
but a normal part of school management to-day, as are the large 
Classes and the planned use of textbooks, material, and apparatus. 


i i hat seventeenth- 
o teaching would wish, perhaps, ti 
ay eee dvocated the class system which 


ce; had not a ‘ 
Pale ieee the prevalent tuition of small groups. While 
he considered that a teacher could teach a very large class einen 
fully, Comenius realised the problems involved, E To ed 
grouping in tens, each group under gheisupesy ae ae ‘ H 
capable of checking exercises. Moreover, class Ri pei ‘0 be 
held for only half the day, the remainder being occupied by private 
a ma suggestions of Comenius for class teaching are, 
again a obsolete as long as teachers teach large classes at desks 
, 2 The teacher should command 


in ipped classrooms. Sh + A 
ei ae skilfully, arouse the competitive spirit, and give 


ask questions, but far more significant 
aes ae Eaton that pupils should be enabled 
toners he ugh the senses, and should always be pleasantly stimu- 
lated to interest in a profitable topic at the beginning of each lesson. 
Comenius would have placed little reliance on the ingenuity and 
Originality of the teacher, but some educational systems to-day 
e the need for carefully constructed standard 


embody his ideas 0n 
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textbooks and strictly regulated syllabuses and time tables so that 
“the same thing is done by all at the same time”. 

The anxiety of Comenius to ensure that as much as possible 
should be learnt and well learnt, caused him to consider closely the 
function of many kinds of school activities, and he perceived that 
in many cases they could fulfil dual purposes under skilful direction. 
Thus the learning of language, whether foreign or the vernacular, 
would also serve for the learning of general facts about the world 
and its inhabitants. By combining “words and things” the old, 
arid, fruitless grammar-grind would be avoided, and pupils would 
not only learn two things at once, but would learn more quickly 
because they would be more interested. Even exercises in literary 
style should embody some useful matter deliberately selected, and 
exercises in reading and writing should always go hand in hand. 
All learning should be made sure by frequent repetition, but it is 
interesting to observe that most instances of repetition involve, on 
the pupil’s part, activities of a different kind. Pupils might teach 
others what they have learnt, and they might have competitions 
between themselves. Moreover, the play-element is emphasised by 
the indication that such activities might be of a practical nature, 
such as plant collecting. Similarly, rewards for success might be the 
awarding of titles used in the outside world—perhaps the dawn of 
the concept of the school as a microcosm of society; or perhaps 
an imitation of Jesuit methods? The awarding of titles—kings, 
councillors, doctors, and others—was reflected a century later in 
the play-methods of David Manson. While such methods of stimu- 
lating interest were considered essential by Comenius, he would have 
the teacher constantly on guard against the introduction of irrelevant, 
superfluous material and activities which mi 

In examining the precepts of Comeni 
mind that he aimed at the im 
that many suggestions, which 
originally on very real needs, 
teaching of the day needed 


ght retard progress. 

Us, it is necessary to bear in 
provement of current practice, SO 
now fail to convince, were based 
The fruitless, meaningless language 
changing; teachers’ deep ignorance 
of science needed remedying by the collection of a definite and true 
body of knowledge; and the teaching profession needed reforma- 
tion not by the addition of more mediocre teachers, but by the 
devising of methods by which good teachers could teach more 
pupils. It is equally necessary to avoid being misled by the 
partiality of Comenius for seeking analogies with Nature. It was an 
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affectation of his times as well as a result of his philosophy, and 
although the analogies now appear artificial and often ridiculous, 
the resultant points on teaching are usually worth noting. 

Above all, it is necessary to avoid accepting a first reading of 
a generalised account of his teaching principles, as a true and 
adequate interpretation of his real meanings. If an examination in 
greater detail finds his repetitiveness tiresome, further study will 
find that same repetitiveness illuminating. It may be discovered, 
for instance, that the teacher must know the needs and capacities 
of each member of his large class, because he needs to judge what 
is irrelevant and superfluous for each. This interpretation 
immediately widens the whole concept of education, for it appears 
that, after all, each pupil is not expected to learn “all things”, but 
he is to be allowed to pursue subjects for which he has an aptitude. 
He is not to waste time on subjects for which he has neither liking 
nor aptitude. Similarly, it is not proposed to teach everything within 
the scope of each subject. Too much detail is irrelevant and 
superfluous, and only confuses pupils, and for this reason textbooks 
should contain only as much as is necessary for sound learning and 


understanding. r 3 
Briefly. Gonenite advocates methods which foster learning by 
experience, whether it be experience of observing, touching, and 
i reading, making things in arts’ 


smelling in science lessons, writing, } igma 
interesting things in language lessons. 


subjects, or speaking about l or 
The ac aah of knowledge is essentially based on activity 
$ acquirement of morality and piety is 


followed by reasoning; the f ‘ 
based on habituation, imitation, and the avoidance of evil. 


In his search for the right order of teaching, Comenius gave 


4 to syllabuses. Throughout 
m the school system and abusi 
Men attention a division of education into four stages, 


hi vocated r Mee 7 
zd pri mad careful training of infants within the family 
Circle should be followed, not by an introduction to Latin, but by 
a si ; rse in a primary school—a course which should aim 
aycan oR f the native language. Writing— 


to de full and accurate use o ge, 
ini ee in elementary schools of the time—should be 


ing, and even in the first year pupils should 

ae tells ebe horn tablets, and finally to ink and 

Paper.’ Pupils should be taught to make simple measurements and 

calculations and to work at simple crafts according io their aptitude. 
1 One of ae ecovered manuscripts is on the teaching of reading and writing. 
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They should be taught geography and history, and above all, mor- 
ality, and all this with the help of books with attractive titles, and 
by the expenditure of only four hours a day on lessons—two hours 
in the morning for the exercise of the understanding and the 
memory, and two in the afternoon for activities using hands and 
voice. Singing should be taught, but whether as an art or as a pious 
accomplishment is open to question. 

From twelve to eighteen the Latin school should provide an 
encyclopaedic course—the vernacular, Latin, Greek, Hebrew, 
physics, mathematics, ethics, dialectics, geometry, music, astronomy, 
and theology, related and unified, it appears, by the permeation of 
history through the whole curriculum. Although class lessons are 
still to occupy only four hours a day the pupils are to race through 
the Vestibulum and the Janua at a spanking pace, learning the 
vernacular, Latin, science, and general knowledge all at the same 
time, and pausing at the end of each term to give forth their know- 
ledge in dramatised form.’ In addition to sound and rapid learning, 
there should be acquired in this school both self-discipline and good 
social manners. At Patak, Comenius wrote On Manners and Laws 
of a well-ordered school which not only indicate that he had in mind 
a boarding school, but also emphasise his demand for civilised be- 
haviour, adequate classroom accommodation, co-operative parents, 
and a headmaster who attends to his proper duties. Boys should 
not put elbows on the table at meals, take food out of their mouths, 
or pick their teeth with their nails or forks; nor should they play 
dice, eat between meals, nor, strangely enough, go swimming or lie 
on their backs in bed.? 

The academia or university should, in the opinion of Comenius, 
admit only brilliant students and retain only those who are indus- 
trious as well as able. Furthermore, he believes, with Bacon that 
although the university should offer opportunities to study any 
subject, an important function of its academic staff should be tO 
produce books. The highest standards should be maintained in all 
activities—disputations, tutorials, and public examinations—@0' 
positions of honour should be given only to those who have com- 
pleted their university course with success. 


Provision should be made for specialisation in one subject bY 
1 Schola Ludus is Comenius’s dramatisation of the Janua made in Saros Patak. 


2In one of Charles Hoole’s little books of Lati i for 
: q z tin-English sentences, 
children, there is a section on manners which includes many SE the same points- 
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those who give an adequately good performance in an examination 
to be taken at the end of the Latin school course. A few students 
of exceptional talent should be encouraged to pursue all the 
branches of study, “that there may always be some men whose 
knowledge is encyclopaedic”. Plenty of books of university 
standard should be made available, especially “epitomes”. Even 
as maps “present to the eye huge tracts of sea and land on a small 
scale so that they can be taken in at a glance”, so epitomes of 
authors would enable the student to discover quickly the field of 
study which held particular interest for him. 

If university education is treated somewhat briefly, the function 
of travel is summarised in a few words. “We are at one with 
Plato, who forbade the young to travel until the hot-headedness of 
youth had passed away, and they were sufficiently versed in the 
ways of the world to do so with advantage.” This adds the final 
flourish to Comenius’s appeal that rate of maturation be taken into 
account in planning education. His “stages” appear common- 
place to-day, but in his own times, he was proposing to change the 

suggesting that there should be 


whole nature of existing systems in ; 
a “common core” of primary education, that no child should learn 


a foreign language before twelve unless particularly interested and 
able, and that boys should not be thrown into the hurly-burly of 
university life and foreign travel until after eighteen. This insistence 
on proceeding slowly and surely in the main stages of education 


as well as in the detailed processes of Jearning, is a major contribu- 
for this reason alone it is worth 


tion to educational progress; ; ) 
examining in greater detail his careful tracing of child development 
through one of his major phases of education. 


The School of Infancy’ dd 4 to “pi Christi 
Thi :ohtful little work is addresse: o pious ristian 
His aelig and all upon whom the charge of children 


rdians, 
ERS H it purports to suggest to them their duties, based 
on three main principles: that children are precious gifts, that their 
education should be designed with Christian purpose, and that they 
need good education SO greatly that “failing it, they must, of 
necessity, be Jost”. In amplifying these principles Comenius re- 
veals something of his philosophy. Thus, for instance, he describes 


1 Quotations from translation of D. Benham, Comenius’s School of Infancy, 


London, 1858. 
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children as “being innocent, with the sole exception of original sin; 
they are not yet the defaced image of God”, and he quotes Jonah 
in asserting that they are “unable to discern between good and 
evil, between the right hand and the left”. He also says: “He who 
takes little children in his arms may be assured that he takes angels”, 
and he concludes by quoting Matthew: “Unless ye become as little 
children . . .”, in support of his contention that in children we may 
see “modesty, courteousness, benignity, harmony, and other 
Christian virtues”, and thus that we owe them “the most diligent 
attention”. 

In elaborating his principle of the parents’ responsibility for en- 
suring the right kind of education, Comenius quotes Plutarch as , 
saying: “Those persons valued the shoe more than the foot”, of 
parents who give their children false values and inadequate spiritual 
sustenance. He summarises the purposes for which children should 
be educated as faith and piety above all, then moral uprightness, 
and lastly—in importance as well as in order—knowledge of lan- 
guages and the arts. He is briefer and more incisive in his treatment 
of the principle of the child’s essential need of a “right” education, 
but one passage in particular is worthy of quotation in full. After 
describing how, through the incompetence, preoccupation, OF 
indifference of parents, children since remote times, have been given 
into the charge of Paedagogues, “leaders not drivers of children”, 
who gathered pupils into schools—‘retreats of ease and places of 
literary amusements”—Comenius delivers his broadside attack On 
the prevailing system: “It being designed by this name to indicate 
that the action of teaching and learning is of itself, and in its OW? 
nature, pleasing and agreeable; a mere amusement and mental de- 
light. This gladsomeness was, however, altogether departed from in 
subsequent times, so that schools were not as their name previously 
indicated, places of amusement and delights; but grinding houses 
and places of torture for youth among certain peoples, especially 
when youth were instructed by incompetent men, altogether unin- 
structed in piety and the wisdom of God; such who had become 
imbecile through indolence, despicably vile, and affording the very 
worst example, through calling themselves masters and preceptors: 
for these did not imbue the youth with faith, piety, and sound morals, 
but with superstitions, impiety, and baneful morals, being ignorant 
of the genuine method, and thinking to inculcate everything by 
force, they wretchedly tortured the youth; of which we are reminded 
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by the singular though trite dialogues: He appears to have got 
a very rich vintage of blows upon his shoulder blades’, and “He 
was repeatedly brought to the lash’. For other mode of instruction 
than with severity of rods and atrocity of blows, was unknown”. 

In the short, succinct dissertation which follows this indictment 
Comenius explains why and how, in his opinion, parents should 
supervise closely the upbringing and education of their children, 
especially during the first six years of life, which are of utmost 
importance. Although he confuses heredity and early nurture, and 
uses some ridiculous examples from pseudo-history to prove his 
contentions, his basic arguments are indubitably sound and reason- 
able, and when examined in detail, might be mistaken for a rough 
draft of part of Locke’s Thoughts Concerning Education. He in- 
tends to convey that, although some human characteristics are innate 
and unchangeable—“for who can amend that which was born 
lame ?”—there is a need for careful and constant attention in the 
early years to ensure that each little person is given the opportunity 
to develop as fully and finely as possible, “since it is impossible to 
make the tree straight that has grown crooked”. 

He contends that education begins at birth. Indeed, he goes 
further, and touches On m ruths now taken for granted by 
modern doctors and ‘ts. in his discussion of the need of 
pre-natal care by the mother’s attention to her own emotions, diet, 

ies it has not always been 


and exercise. In the intervening centur: 
held that a pregnant woman should “perform with all agility her 


usual employment”. His plea for natural feeding of babies by 
mothers is not only & protest against the practices of the day, it is 
also a premonition © ry of the close psycholo- 
other and nursed baby. Moreover, although 
he puts piety at the head of his list of virtues to be inculcated by 

good parents, he does not treat i 
ded by love, and respond with love and obedience, 
not only towards hi rds the benign power called 
God. His main concern is for the physical welfare of the little being. 
d mind ina sound body as intelli- 
gently as Locke, whose ideas on child training are usually assumed 
e. Such a gift, Comenius asserts, must 

be won by effort, and when 

against rich, highly seasoned foods, external injuries, and chills, and 


f the modern discove 
gical bond between mM 
t first except to imply that the baby 
should be surroun 
s parents, but towa! 

He uses the old tag about a soun! 
to be revolutionary in his ag 

the parents have taken every precaution 
lack of adequate exercise and play. the child himself must be helped 


